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Foreword 


This volume, the twenty-sixth in the series Byzantina Australiensia, is the 
fruit of a conference convened by Ken Parry and Danijel DZino at Macquarie 
University, Sydney, in July 2019, under the auspices of the Australian 
Association for Byzantine Studies. Its chapters have been chosen to highlight 
salient moments in 800 years of eastern Roman history, from the first impe- 
rial edicts on Christianity to the condemnation of John Italos in 1082. The 
Byzantine empire was rarely a stable and harmonious state over these eight 
centuries. Its leaders were called upon to defend the empire's borders against 
external foes and to defend their power against internal rivals and dissidents. 
With so much power invested in its political and ecclesiastical structures, it 
sometimes seemed ready to implode. 

These tensions were frequently cited in justification of actions to silence 
dissident voices from various quarters of society. The mechanisms by which 
the authorities controlled civil disorder and dissent, as well as discouraging 
criticism of imperial policies, could be brutal. In what sense was it possible, 
if at all, to enjoy freedom of speech and action in Byzantium? Was the law 
upheld or ignored when vested interests were at stake? How vulnerable did 
minorities feel and how conformist was religious belief at the end of the day? 
These are questions that are still pertinent in our era, and different societies 
deal with them in a range of ways, some of which bear a startling resemblance 
to the methods adopted by the Byzantine state to suppress resistance. 

The contributors to this volume, scholars from the United States, Belgium, 
Austria, Canada, Croatia, Australia, and the United Kingdom, discuss the use 
and abuse of power within the history of Byzantium on many fronts. Their 
common themes include: 


The rhetoric of persecution in hagiography and historiography 
Monastic dissidence and dissidents 

The persecution of minorities 

Dissension in the military 

Imperial usurpation and sedition 

Discourses of violence and tyranny in literature 

Laws relating to temples, prosecution, and capital punishment 
The forced baptism of Jews and others 

Heresy and the imposition of religious orthodoxy 

Persecution of philosophers and other intellectuals 
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Forced migrations and resettlements 
Depictions of disputed subjects in Byzantine art 
The liturgical celebration of martyrs and confessors. 


Several chapters deal with usurpers and their attempts to justify the necessary 
violence associated with regime change. The rise in popularity of apocalyptic 
rhetoric from the 7th century onward reflects its importance as an explainer of 
military and other upheavals across the empire, as Ryan Strickler and Danijel 
Dzino show. These upheavals fed popular eschatological concern and gave 
rise to consolation stories, such as the coming of a saviour-messiah or the 
Last Roman emperor. Debates over icons and their capacity to circumscribe 
the divinity of the God-man Jesus also attracted greater heat. The significance 
of the obscure Synod in Trullo for Iconoclasm is examined by David Olster 
and Stephanie Forrest. Ivan Basić, DZino, and Forrest show that it was not 
just the Greeks in the imperial court of Constantinople but also Armenians, 
Dalmatians, Western Romans, and others on the periphery of the shrinking 
Roman empire, who were involved in a constant cycle of regime change and 
military conflict. The rise in persecution as external tensions rose only ampli- 
fied religious conflict and eschatological expectations. 

In every chapter, we find that the meanings of terms like 'dissident' and 
‘persecutor’ depend entirely on the perspective of those who employed them. 
From a Christian point of view, a Byzantine dissident was likely to be a differ- 
ent sort of Christian, a Jew, or in later centuries a Muslim. Chapters by Niels de 
Ridder and Michail Kitsos investigate the characterisation of Jews in Adversus 
Judaeos literature and hagiography. Even the respected philosopher and theo- 
logian John Italos was condemned as a dissident for his insistence on the idea 
of universal salvation, as András Kraft demonstrates. 

From a legal point of view, a dissident was one who opposed any kind of 
official dictate, whether on the destruction of temples or on the necessity to 
accept or keep silent about the doctrine of Christ's single will or activity. Our 
contributors reveal many examples of historiographers and commentators 
exaggerating violence or minimising it to fit their own ideological agenda on 
righteous dissidence or persecution. Even though the degree of violence asso- 
ciated with silencing dissenters in these centuries is difficult to establish, it is 
clear that many kinds of conflict — including interreligious, intrareligious, and 
military clashes — were interlinked in the 4th to the 11th centuries. 

Irecommend these studies to readers with an interest in the methods of dis- 
sidents and persecutors throughout human history, and especially those con- 
cerned with the proper limits of censorship versus freedom of speech. I hope 
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that historians and students of the Byzantines and other civilisations will find 
something of value, and even perhaps learn some lessons relevant to contem- 
porary challenges. My sincere thanks go to the editors of this volume and its 
contributors, as well as the editorial board of Byzantina Australiensia, the team 
at Brill, and especially our anonymous peer reviewers, without whose labours 
this series would be impossible to produce. 


Bronwen Neil 
Macquarie University 
21 March 2021 
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Introduction 


Danijel Dzino and Ryan W. Strickler 


1 Dissent, Subversion and Persecutions in Byzantium: 
State of Research 


The Byzantine Empire was a totalitarian state and its foundations were based 
on a hierarchy of power with the emperor at the top, and Christianity as the 
dominating ideology binding imperial power structures. For that reason, per- 
secutions and the silencing of subversive and dissident voices from various 
sections of society were deemed a necessary strategy for the maintenance of 
social order and the smooth operation of the empire. Byzantium was rarely a 
stable and harmonious state during its long and eventful history — too often 
in strife with those outside its borders but also with those within them. With 
so much power invested in its political and ecclesiastical structures, at times 
institutional conflict brought the empire to the brink of collapse. The need to 
maintain order often resulted in persecutions and the silencing of dissident 
voices from various social strata: intellectuals, soldiers, minorities, the poor, 
ecclesiastic dignitaries, etc. could, at various times, find themselves the sub- 
ject of imperial crackdowns. The mechanisms that the authorities had at their 
disposal to control civil disorder and dissent, as well as discouraging criti- 
cism of imperial and religious policies, were on occasions brutal and unfor- 
giving. Maximus the Confessor, for example, a leading intellectual of the 7th 
century, who had his tongue and right hand cut off in 662 for his public and 
vocal criticism of the religious policies of emperor Constans 11, is just one 
example of the brutality that could be observed in almost any period of long 
Byzantine history! 

However, this is only one side of the coin. Religious policies in the Byzantine 
empire were not always strictly imposed and even the most significant theo- 
logical disputes such as the Byzantine Iconoclasm were episodic and limited 
in scope, with minimal evidence of actual persecutions taking place? A similar 
approach can be observed in state-sanctioned persecution of so-called 'pagans' 
in the first centuries of the empire. Despite literary evidence which suggests 
Christian violence against the pagans and pagan temples, there is scarce evi- 
dence that such violence was widespread. Thus, it is not surprising that the 


1 See e.g. Allen and Neil 2015. 
2 Haldon and Brubaker 2001; Brubaker 2012. 
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burial place of the notorious Christian persecutor — the emperor Diocletian — 
remained untouched until the 6th century in his palace in Spalatum, modern 
Split.? Taking into account this lack of systematic persecutions, some scholars 
have suggested that Byzantium was relatively tolerant, especially when com- 
pared with the West.^ Yet, the notion of religious ‘tolerance’ might be a bit too 
far-fetched. As Averil Cameron points out in her encompassing survey of reli- 
gious tolerance and persecution in the Byzantine empire, the desire to find 
toleration and religious freedom in the past comes from our contemporary 
concerns. Cameron suggests that the Byzantine state was neither a persecut- 
ing nor a tolerant one, rather, it sporadically reacted to the threats: 


.. not because of any active sense of toleration; rather, the quest for 
religious stability formed a cultural praxis and expression within which 
Byzantium functioned as a society; the result was a constant need for 
vigilance and a constant activity in the field of what I would term active 
promotion.5 


One of these threats was without any doubt the appearance of the Bogomilism 
in the freshly conquered Bulgarian lands in the 10th century, which the 
Byzantines took fairly seriously. However, the issues of subversion and dissent 
in Byzantium remain somewhat elusive, as Angelov noticed, mostly because 
the adoption of subversion as an analytical category has failed to account for 
its dichotomy with authority on an interdisciplinary level. To bridge this inter- 
pretative gap, Angelov distinguished two basic types of subversion. The first 
is ‘pointed’ subversion, which targets individuals, normative values, discourse 
and tradition, but not the operation of the system itself. The second one is 'sys- 
temic' subversion, which targets the core of the social system operating at the 
level of legitimacy and ideology." Thus, it is understandable that theological 
disputes questioning the unity of the church could result in a deep imperial cri- 
sis as we can see in the example of Monothelitism and Monoenergism, which 
Booth has comprehensively shown in his recent monograph.? Therefore, the 
unfortunate destiny of Maximus the Confessor, whose dissent was deemed as 


3 Lavan and Mulryan 20n (archaeology of Late Antique ‘paganism’); Basić 2017 (the case of 
Diocletian's tomb in Spalatum). See the chapter of Dijkstra in this volume on imperial legisla- 
tion against pagan temples. 

E.g. Cheynet 2002. 

Cameron 2007, the quote from 24. 

Angold 1995, 468-501; Shepard 2010. 

Angelov 2013, 2, 7-8. 

Booth 2013; see also the chapter of DZino in this volume. 
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'systemic' subversion by imperial authorities, serves as a useful illustration of 
Byzantine attitudes towards dissent. When the dissent threatened ideological 
foundations of the Byzantine state, it needed to be eradicated and discouraged. 

The topics of dissent, dissidence, subversion and persecution in the 
Byzantine world have been explored in many different contexts, although 
there have been few comprehensive treatments. One example is the collec- 
tion of essays edited by Dimiter Angelov and Michael Saxby, which outlined 
different aspects of the relationship between the issues of power and subver- 
sion in Byzantium, focusing more on Middle and Late-Byzantine periods.? 
More recently, Eric Fournier and Wendy Mayer edited a volume of essays deal- 
ing with the Christian persecutions in Late Antiquity, which reconsiders the 
rhetorical construction of persecution versus the realities of persecution in 
the period from roughly 300 to 700.!° It is impossible to discuss scholarship 
on dissent and persecutions in Byzantium without mentioning the works of 
Anthony Kaldellis, whose work addresses several instances of dissent, includ- 
ing covert dissent in the era of Justinian by the historian Procopius and his 
intellectual circle, as well as the elements of dissent in the works of the uth- 
century historian, philosopher and politician Michael Psellos.” Kaldellis also 
touched on dissent in Byzantine philosophy, and the role of the people and 
popular dissent in the shaping of Byzantine politics.! 

Probably the most important evidence for 'pointed' intellectual dissent in 
Byzantium is Kaiserkritik, which could be detected in different literary genres 
and throughout different periods.? Irony and subversive play in Byzantine 
literature and philosophy also received attention, due to pioneering works of 
Margaret Alexiou on subversion in the Middle Byzantine period.” Particularly 
potent literary genres for expression of dissent seem to be Byzantine apoca- 
lyptic discourse, which provided numerous opportunities and outlets for criti- 
cism of the current emperor by placing contemporary events and scandals 
in the realm of ‘prophecy’. Issues of dissent and persecution have also been 
observed in scholarship outside of Byzantine literature — in particular look- 
ing for the social logic of military rebellions and usurpations, to which should 
be added frequent cases of military desertion and transfer of loyalties during 


9 Angelov and Saxby 2013. 

10 . Fournier and Mayer 2019. 

11 Kaldellis 2004a; 2004b (Procopius); 1999, esp. 1-22 (Psellos). 

12 Kaldellis 2012; 2015, esp. 115-164. 

13 Cameron 1977; Magdalino 1983; more recently Begass 2017 — see also chapter 2 by Ryan W. 
Strickler in this volume. 

14 Alexiou 1982; 2002. 

15 Dagron 1984; Varghese 2006; Baun 2007, 246-259; Magdalino 2013. 
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military conflicts,!6 as well as dissent over the cults of saints.” Byzantine art 
and visual representation as a medium of dissent and subversion seem to be 
more elusive than literature, because the message depended so much on a 
context that we often know very little about — the intentions of the composer 
but also the perceptions of the intended audience.!? 

Therefore, it is clear that the issues of dissidence and persecution in 
Byzantium that have attracted scholarly attention are a small but vibrant 
and growing field of research, to which this volume aims to contribute. 
Understanding the causes and channels for expressing dissent can tell us 
much about the functioning of imperial intellectual networks and internal 
perceptions of the imperial system. Likewise, understanding the causes of per- 
secution informs us about how this long-enduring empire maintained control. 
By understanding how imperial authorities reacted to dissent, and the extent 
to which dissent was understood as a threat to the imperial power structure or 
a mere annoyance and provocation, we can better understand imperial strate- 
gies of population control and threat management. 


2 About the Volume 


The present volume brings together nine chapters dealing with the issues 
of dissent, dissidence, subversion, and persecutions in the Early and Middle 
Byzantine periods. The aim of the volume is to explore different perspectives 
on dissent and persecution across a wide timespan from the 4th to uth centu- 
ries. This includes an exploration of the reasons driving dissent and causing 
persecutions, as well as perceptions and depictions of dissent and persecutions 
in Byzantine literature. This does not mean that the volume is always focused 
on confirming the reality of these issues — as the chapter of Jitse Dijkstra 
shows, violence against pagan temples was not necessarily the primary aim 
of early Byzantine lawgivers. Likewise, Ivan Basić shows that strategic engage- 
ment of Archbishop John of Split with both Rome and Constantinople was not 
necessarily an act of dissent, but rather a practical strategy for negotiation of 
his position on the imperial periphery. The negotiation of political and cul- 
tural fluidity on the imperial periphery is considered by Stephanie Forrest. Her 
chapter describes the ways in which the Armenians negotiated their position 


16 Cheynet 1990; Penna and Morrison 2013 (rebellions and usurpations); Luttwak 2009, 
63-64, 298, 408, 417 (military desertion as Byzantine imperial strategy). 

17 . Macrides 1981; 1990. 

18 James 2013. 
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towards the Byzantine empire in regard to fluidity of belief and diversity of 
approaches towards major divisions in the Byzantine church doctrine in the 
late 7th century. 

In contrast, Danijel DZino addresses the reality of dissent in the 7th cen- 
tury by considering the open resistance of Pope John rv against the meddling 
of the emperor Heraclius in the doctrines of the Church, an example of 'sys- 
temic' subversion, according to Angelov's classification. This conflict had very 
serious consequences for estrangement of the papacy and imperial power in 
the later 7th and 8th century. The chapter of David Olster once more confirms 
the importance of imperial authority in control of ecclesiastical affairs, con- 
sidering the impact of Justinian 11 on the poorly known events, traditionally 
classified as an ecumenical council, which took place in the palace's Trullan 
Hall in 691/692. Another important reference point in research of dissent 
and persecution in Middle Byzantium is the fate of philosopher John Italos, 
who falls victim to imperial ambitions of Alexios 1 Komnenos, as discussed by 
András Kraft. The issue of Kaiserkritik, the 'pointed' subversion and criticism 
of emperors, receives an important contribution in relation to literary percep- 
tions of the emperors from the 7th century in Ryan W. Strickler's chapter. A 
new angle on the role of the Jews as perceived dissidents is provided by two 
chapters in this volume. Michael Kitsos shows how the Jews were depicted 
as the dissident 'Other' in Christian literature, which portrayed them as rhe- 
torically constructed and purely literary characters. Niels De Ridder shows that 
little had changed in Middle Byzantine times, when the Jews continued to be 
depicted as dissident 'Others' during the Macedonian dynasty, 'erring' people 
who should be ‘saved’. 

The volume starts with the chapter of Jitse Dijkstra on imperial legislation 
against the pagan temples in the 4th and early sth century. Late Antiquity has 
often been seen as a period rife with religious violence, not least because lit- 
erary sources are full of violent actions of Christians against temples, statues 
and ‘pagans’. This notion was largely shaped by contemporary written sources, 
but also by Edward Gibbon’s foundational study, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. One type of source that has commonly been cited in support of 
Christian violence against the ancient cults and practices is the imperial legis- 
lation on temples found in the Theodosian Code. Recent scholarship, however, 
has developed a more nuanced perspective on the period by demonstrating 
that religious violence was not as pervasive as previously thought and that the 
events described in the sources, if not outright fiction, were frequently drama- 
tised for ideological reasons. More significantly, archaeological evidence shows 
that repurposing and destruction of pagan monuments occurred much later — 
no later than the second half of the 5th century. It is against this background 
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that Dijkstra re-evaluates the relevant evidence from the Theodosian Code. 
Dijkstra shows that imperial legislation on temples was uneven and not aimed 
at the destruction of temples, and thus cannot be taken as evidence for wide- 
spread religious violence in the period in question. 

Ryan W. Strickler deals with 7th-century dissent and persecutions. In this 
century Byzantine Empire, the emperor's rule had the force of law. However, 
this does not mean that the imperial office was beyond reproach, and critics 
were many. Whether writing safely after an emperor's death under the patron- 
age of his successor, penning missives from the safety of exile, or using coded 
language, numerous examples of dissident critique survive from a range of 
authors in a variety of genres. Some, such as the monstrous depictions of the 
emperor Phocas by Theophylact Simocatta and George of Pisidia, who slew the 
emperor Maurice and was blamed by many for the disastrous Sassanid Persian 
invasions which began under his reign, are colourful if not unexpected. Others 
risked life and limb to compose pointed messages against later emperors dur- 
ing their reigns. The anonymous Jewish author of the Sefer Zerubbabel depicted 
the emperor Heraclius as an anti-messianic monster. Well-known critics such 
as Maximus the Confessor and Pope Martin I were vocal opponents of the reli- 
gious policies of the Heraclian dynasty and were rewarded for their dissent 
with accusations of treason, physical torture, and exile. This chapter considers 
a variety of dissident literature and depictions of emperors by their critics, and 
what such sources can tell us about the nature of dissident literature in the 7th 
century, and more broadly, about Byzantine memory and Byzantine concep- 
tions of ‘bad rulers’. 

The following chapter, authored by Danijel Dzino, also focuses on dissi- 
dence against the Byzantine emperors in the 7th century. It revisits the mis- 
sion of Abbot Martin, who was sent by Pope John Iv (640—642) to Dalmatia 
and Istria to collect the relics of local saints. This event, likely occurring in 641, 
is recorded in the pope's life from the Liber Pontificalis. The mission is addition- 
ally confirmed by the frescoes showing images of Dalmatian and Istrian saints 
in the San Venanzio chapel in the Lateran Baptistery in Rome, built during the 
time of John 1v and his successor Theodore 1. Earlier scholarship has generally 
agreed that Pope John 1v, who was of Dalmatian origin, sent Abbot Martin to 
his patria to bring the relics to safety from the province recently devastated 
by the Slav invaders. Taking into consideration new archaeological research of 
this period, which questions the notion of the Slavic invasion and settlement 
in 7th-century Dalmatia, this chapter turns to other likely reasons which may 
have led this pope to send Abbot Martin across the Adriatic. Scarce sources on 
the short papacy of John 1v agree that his main policy was stout opposition to 
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the doctrine of Monothelitism enforced by Heraclius’ decree, the Ecthesis from 
636 or 638. The analysis of contemporary sources and establishment of chro- 
nology of the events provides good grounds to interpret the mission of Abbot 
Martin in a very different light. The chapter suggests that this mission should 
be seen against the background of papal dissidence against imperial med- 
dling in theological affairs, namely imperial intervention in the Monothelite 
dispute. It was part of a political offensive against Monothelitism in the 
West, led by Pope John rtv, rather than a mission to save the relics from a non- 
existent threat. 

The focus on Dalmatia and negotiation of an ecclesiastic position on the 
imperial periphery is further explored by Ivan Basic, who focuses on the owner 
of a sarcophagus found in the cathedral of Split, mediaeval Spalatum, the city 
that was built within Diocletian's palace. The sarcophagus inscribed in Latin 
script with the epitaph of archbishop John (Hic requiiscet fragelis ei inutelis 
Iohannis peccator harchiepiscopus) features carvings by the city's earliest medi- 
aeval workshop, that can be dated fairly accurately to the last few decades of 
the 8th century. This is why it has been associated with Archbishop John, who 
attended the Second Council of Nicaea in 787. The chapter addresses a less- 
studied feature of John's sarcophagus: its lid, decorated with a cross and bear- 
ing an inscription in Greek characters carved around the arms of the cross: 
HC XC NHKA = T(no00)c X(ptoxó)c vixo. The aniconic formula IC XC NIKA 
was sometimes attributed to the Iconoclastic tendencies seen in contempo- 
rary Byzantine art, although recent scholarship has persuasively shown that 
the formula originated prior to Iconoclasm, continued long after its disap- 
pearance, and was widely used by Iconodule emperors, as well. Basic argues 
that — rather than in the context of Iconoclasm - the appearance of this com- 
paratively rare Byzantine formula in late 8th-century Spalatum should be seen 
as a reflection of the activities of the sarcophagus' owner, Archbishop John. 
This early and isolated example of Christ's monogram in Greek letters on a 
sarcophagus of a local archbishop probably stems from his attendance at the 
Council of Nicaea in 787. At the same time, the bilingual and bi-scriptural char- 
acter of the inscription closely correlates with the special ecclesiastical and 
cultural position of the newly established Diocese of Split, placed between the 
Carolingian West and the Byzantine East. 

In another chapter that deals with the Church councils, David Olster exam- 
ines the so-called Quinisext Council. This council might just be the most 
unsuccessful ecumenical council of all time. Called by Justinian 11 to issue can- 
ons, it was rejected by the papacy, and several of its canons were later revoked 
by Justinian 11 himself. Even worse, 8th- and early gth-century authors dated 
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it variously to 685/686, 691/692, and 706/707, while some sources denied that 
it had been a council or that it had happened at all. And, since there were no 
acta or correspondence, imperial, papal or otherwise, even later sources who 
acknowledged that something had happened had little idea what. This chapter 
seeks to sort out these contradictory sources by considering the three elements 
of the extant dossier — an address to the emperor, the canons and the subscrip- 
tion list - and comparing Justinian's actions in 691/692 with his reissue of the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council acta in 687. The analysis of Olster suggests a con- 
sistent pattern of ritual enactments of imperial authority within the church, 
leading him to suggest that Justinian's council had broader significance than 
issuing canons. 

Stephanie Forrest explores further Byzantine-Armenian ecclesiastic relation- 
ships in a chapter which presents some findings on one aspect of Byzantine 
relations with Armenia in the final two decades of the 7th century: namely, 
its negotiations with the Armenian church and apparent attempts to impose 
religious orthodoxy on it. Over the course of Byzantine history, negotiations 
with the Armenian church over doctrinal matters frequently accompanied 
diplomatic and military activity in the region. The later 7th century was little 
different in this respect, and the above sources attest, directly or indirectly, to 
ongoing negotiations between Byzantium and the Armenian church between 
685 and 705 and disputes over both Chalcedon and Monothelitism. Focusing 
on these sources and the canons of the Council of Trullo, Forrest's chapter 
illustrates the nature of the Byzantine state's attempt to impose religious 
unity upon the Armenian elites in the final years of the 7th century, both in 
a doctrinal and liturgical sense. It also attempts to show that, although this 
movement met with some opposition, it attracted some support in Armenia 
itself; indeed, the sources hint at the fluidity of belief of many Armenian lead- 
ers at the time, as well as the diversity of attitudes towards Chalcedon (and 
Monothelitism) current among the Armenian clergy and nobility. As a final 
note, Forrest argues that Byzantium's Armenian policy should be understood 
in the context of broader ideological and eschatological discourse regarding 
the role of the Byzantine state. 

In the Byzantine Empire, in addition to other literary genres, the Christian 
authors deployed the genre of dialogue to discuss religious matters. A sub- 
group of such Byzantine dialectical works are the Adversus Iudaeos dialogues, 
imaginary disputations in which a Christian and usually a ‘Jew’ (and in some 
cases many Jews) are depicted as holding public discussions or debates on 
theological topics. Whereas the Jewish interlocutor has a prominent role in the 
Adversus Iudaeos as a dissident to his Christian discussant, his role as such has 
not received much scholarly attention. The chapter by Michail Kitsos addresses 
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this issue by drawing special attention to the use of the Jew as the dissident 
other who challenges and negates his interlocutor on Christian teachings and 
practices. Focusing on Adversus Iudaeos dialogues written between the late 5th 
and the early 8th centuries, Kitsos analyses fictitious conversations between 
Christians and Jews on the topic of icons and idols to discuss the role and rhe- 
torical use of the image of the Jew as the dissident 'Other. Drawing on the liter- 
ary concepts of foiling and mirroring, the author argues that Christian authors 
used the literary Jew as a foil, opposed to Christian practices of iconolatry 
based on the biblical prohibitions against image-making and image-worship, 
to claim for themselves and for their audience religious legitimacy regarding 
the practice of iconolatry. The chapter shows that Christian authors buttress 
the legitimacy of their claim by mirroring their practices, which the Jewish 
interlocutors are depicted as denouncing as idolatry, with similar practices of 
ancient Israelites toward their own sacred items in the tabernacle and the two 
Temples. Deploying the Jewish character(s) as the dissident 'Other(s) was a 
rhetorical practice by which the Byzantine authors of Adversus Iudaeos dia- 
logues demonstrated the orthodoxy of their religious ideology on icon venera- 
tion, which, for them, originated in biblical times. 

The relationship between the Christians and the Jews, initially addressed 
by Kitsos, is again considered in the contribution of Niels De Ridder, albeit 
in different historical circumstances. In the gth century the emperor Basil 1 
embarked on a campaign to convert the Jews of the Byzantine Empire, which 
was continued by his successors from the Macedonian dynasty in the follow- 
ing century. Jewish and Christian accounts inform us that Basil first tried to 
bring the Jews to Christianity through debate, then bribery, and finally by force. 
The emperors' efforts were ultimately futile, as evidenced by the renewed and 
equally unsuccessful attempts by later emperors such as Romanos 1 to com- 
plete this conversion process, as well as the continuation of a strong Jewish 
presence across the empire for the remainder of its existence. The methods 
of conversion were sharply criticised by some in the church, who rejected the 
validity of baptism through force or bribery. In the wake of these events many 
works were written that reflect upon the conversion of Jews. One of these, the 
Life of Constantine the former Jew (BHG 370), is the topic of this chapter. De 
Ridder considers this work to be a complex and unique piece of literary evi- 
dence showing Christian perspectives on the role of the Jews in the gth and1oth 
century. The Life of Constantine portrays Judaism and some of its adherents in 
a negative light, but it also sees the Jews as simple erring people, souls that can 
and must be saved by converting them to Christianity. In the eyes of the author, 
Jews are not simply to be condemned, but to be taught and preached to, so that 
they may eventually be enlightened and adopt the Christian faith. 
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The final chapter, by András Kraft, discusses John Italos, an nth-century 
Neoplatonic Byzantine philosopher. The condemnation of Italos by an eccle- 
siastical synod in 1082 is generally seen as a watershed event in the history 
of Byzantine philosophy, marking the end of independent scientific inquiry. 
Attempts have been made to exonerate Italos from the accusations, claiming 
that he was not a heterodox thinker but rather a victim of political intrigue. 
Kraft re-evaluates Italos condemnation and argues that he did teach views 
that conservative circles were compelled to reject. Italos' contested teachings 
pertained to personal eschatology, that is, the fate of the soul after death. The 
chapter shows that Italos adhered to the Christian Platonist belief system (so- 
called ‘Origenism’) that taught spiritual resurrection and universal salvation. 
It is further argued that this eschatology mitigates the significance of the Last 
Judgement, which, in turn, has far-reaching social, political, and economic 
implications. Italos' condemnation was triggered by the regime change under 
Alexios 1 Komnenos, who needed the apocalyptic frame of reference to legiti- 
mise his usurpation. Italos was condemned in 1082 because he held views on 
eschatology that inhibited the proleptic justification of the new emperor's 
political and economic agenda. 

Together, the chapters in this collection show the importance of under- 
standing how dissent and subversion functioned in the Byzantine past, and 
how the imperial authorities dealt with the attempts to challenge dominat- 
ing ideological discourses. We are certainly not claiming to be able to cover 
comprehensively all these issues even in the limited time span running from 
Constantine to Michael Psellos. Rather, our intention was to show diversity 
in the ways authority was challenged and defended in the Byzantine world in 
order to better understand the functioning of this long-lasting empire. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Avenging Sword? Imperial Legislation on 
Temples in the 4th and Early 5th Centuries 


Jitse H.F. Dijkstra 


1 Introduction 


The Life of Porphyry is a fascinating hagiographical work that describes the 
dramatic battle of its protagonist against the idol worshippers in his see of 
Gaza. By performing miracles, he converts many of them to Christianity and, 
leading a delegation to Constantinople, even manages to obtain permission 
from Emperor Arcadius (395-408) to destroy the city's temples, aided by impe- 
rial troops under Cynegius. Many temples are then destroyed, culminating in 
the main temple of Marnas. At the precise directions of a seven-year-old boy 
speaking in Syriac, then in Greek, the temple is utterly demolished by fire and 
a church is built in its stead under the aegis of Empress Eudoxia.! 

Such stories have long been seen as symptomatic of the Late Antique world. 
According to this picture, which ultimately goes back to Enlightenment think- 
ers and in particular Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), the period witnessed a vio- 
lent struggle between 'paganism' and Christianity that led to a rapid Christian 
triumph. Traditionally, the imperial laws promulgated in the 4th and early 5th 
centuries, especially those of Theodosius 1 (379-395), were seen as a catalyst 
for religious violence. The famous twenty-eighth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire begins: 


The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is perhaps the only exam- 
ple of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular superstition; and 
may therefore deserve to be considered as a singular event in the history 
of the human mind? 


The emperors from Constantine (306-337) onwards converted their zeal into 
anti-‘pagan’ laws, according to Gibbon. After some slackening following the 


1 For the episode in the Life of Porphyry on the destruction of Marneion at Gaza, see the recent 
discussion by Bremmer 2020, 62-66. 
2 Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.71. 
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death of Constantius I1 (337—361), Theodosius 1 picked up the torch again with 
increased vehemence: "The success of his first experiments against the Pagans 
encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of proscrip- 
tion’, which were aimed primarily against sacrifice. Since temples were the 
places where sacrifice took place, he granted a special commission to Cynegius, 
and later others, “to shut the temples and to seize or destroy the instruments 
of idolatry’, among other measures.’ Here things might have stopped, and the 
temples, now empty, “might have been protected from the destructive rage of 
fanaticism’. However, imperial laws that “exhibit some symptoms of a milder 
disposition” could not “stem the torrent of enthusiasm and rapine, which was 
conducted, or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the Church"^ Gibbon 
then describes two cases of temple destructions, based on literary sources. 
Some temples were spared and converted into churches, 


[b]ut, in almost every province of the Roman world, an army of fanatics, 
without authority, and without discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabit- 
ants; and the ruin of the fairest structures of antiquity still displays the 
ravages of those Barbarians, who alone had time and inclination to exe- 
cute such laborious destruction.5 


He further illustrates this “wide and various prospect of devastation” with a 
detailed discussion of the destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria.9 At this 
point, “[t]he temples of the Roman empire were deserted or destroyed; but 
the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted to elude the laws of 
Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had been severely prohibited"" Pagani, 
“rustics”, were still continuing their practices in the countryside. However, 
Theodosius’ law of 392, which is often quoted as sounding the death-knell 
to ‘paganism, made a definitive end to these last traces. Gibbon concludes 
his exposé with the words: “Such was the persecuting spirit of the laws of 
Theodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by his sons and grandsons, with 
the loud and unanimous applause of the Christian world"? 


3 Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.78. 

4 Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.79. 

5 Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.81. Dwelling on some of these “Barbarians” at p. 80 (n. 32) he com- 
ments, referring to Libanius’ Oration 30, “He rails at these black-garbed men, the Christian 
Monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants! they are temperate animals’. 

Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.81. 

Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.85. 

CTh 16.10.12. 
Gibbon 1994 [1776-1788], 2.86-87. 
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Gibbon's influence can be directly gauged in the seminal article by Friedrich 
Deichmann (1939) entitled ‘Friihchristliche Kirchen in antiken Heiligtümern* 
Here he provides a catalogue with 89 cases of temples reused as churches, 
many based on literary sources such as the Life of Porphyry. Interestingly, he 
starts the preliminary pages, in which he provides a background for the cases 
of temple conversion, with a section on the imperial laws against temples. In 
the first phase, from Constantine onwards, measures targeted specific cults, 
but Constantius' law against sacrifice of 356 ushered in a second phase that led 
to the destruction of all witnesses of ‘paganism’ and ended with Theodosius 11's 
(408—450) final call for the destruction of temples.!? The program of destruc- 
tion was already in full swing by the time of Julian (361-363), but even milder 
laws under the next emperors could not stem the tide of Christian zeal: 
"Especially after Julian a new and violent movement begins, which suddenly 
and unexpectedly bursts forth time and again well into the 6th century"! 

Thinking about recent events such as the destruction of temples by Isis in 
Palmyra, it is hard not to feel that Late Antiquity is perhaps the most relatable 
of all periods in ancient history to our present time. Late Antiquity was also a 
time in which zealots perpetrated violence in the name of God on a massive 
scale — at least, if we are to believe the literary sources. Understandably, then, 
the last two decades have seen an enormous upsurge in interest in religious vio- 
lence in Late Antiquity. Despite the paradigm shift ushered in by Peter Brown, 
which replaced the Gibbonian notion of Christian triumph with a more intri- 
cate and gradual process of religious transformation, it is striking that many 
of these studies still emphasise the view that religious violence was endemic 
in the Late Antique world.!? Recent progress in the study of religious violence 
in the modern world, however, has not failed to have its effect on Late Antique 
studies, which increasingly approach religious violence as a much more com- 
plex phenomenon that involves various (not just religious) factors and needs 
to be studied in its particular local and historical circumstances. Moreover, 
scholars have become more sceptical of the literary sources describing these 
events, which are often biased and have a tendency to exaggerate.!? 

This can be illustrated by the theme of violence against temples. It has now 
been demonstrated that the Life of Porphyry, with which we began, dates to the 


10 — CTh16.40.4, 25. Note that in this chapter we opt for an earlier date of the former law, 354, 
see below, n. 52. 

11 Deichmann 1939, esp. 105-108 (quote at 108, transl. from German). 

12 To mention but a few significant titles Hahn 2004; Gaddis 2005; Sizgorich 2009; 
Athanassiadi 2010; Shaw 20n. 

13 See esp. the two recent volumes Mayer and De Wet 2018 and Dijkstra and Raschle 2020. 
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6th century, which gives one reason to question its trustworthiness.!^ Indeed, 
it seems likely that, even if some elements may represent historical reality, 
most, if not all, of the story was invented. For instance, the role of Cynegius 
as enforcer of the emperor's decision has no doubt been added because of his 
association in the sources with the destruction of temples — even though he 
could not have been present in Gaza since he died in 388.15 This deconstruc- 
tion ofthe literary sources has been reinforced by the rich archaeological mate- 
rial from throughout the Mediterranean now available, which shows that the 
destruction of temples and their conversion into churches, both motifs cov- 
ered in the Life of Porphyry, were rather exceptional events. In fact, the reuse of 
a temple as a church was just one of many, more practical ways of recycling a 
derelict building, such as tearing it down for building material or repurposing 
it as a secular building, and as a rule such conversions only occurred from the 
second half of the 5th century onwards (so precisely after the period previ- 
ously considered as witnessing a peak in religious violence).!6 The movement 
of scholarly emphasis away from violence has also led to more serious atten- 
tion to the sources, especially imperial laws, that display an appreciation for 
temples as monuments, which as we have seen have previously been largely 
brushed under the table.!” 

In my 2011 study of the fate of the temples in Late Antique Egypt I have con- 
fronted the literary texts with the other available sources, chiefly archaeologi- 
cal material but also inscriptions and papyri, and argued that what happened 
to Egyptian temples conforms entirely to the complex picture that is now well 
established for the rest of the Mediterranean.'? In the present chapter I will 
reassess, against this light, one type of source that is often claimed to back up 
the picture of widespread religious violence in the 4th and early sth centuries, 
the imperial legislation regarding temples that is for the most part collected in 
book 16.10 of the Theodosian Code. In the first section, I discuss the limitations 
of the Code as a historical source. In the following sections I then discuss the 
laws mentioning temples in chronological order. I argue that imperial legisla- 
tion on temples was uneven and not aimed at the destruction of temples, at 
least not until 435, when most temples were already abandoned. 


14 Barnes 2010, 260-283; Lampadaridi 2016, 15-19. 

15 Barnes 2010, 272; Bremmer 2020, 65. 

16 E.g. Hahn, Emmel and Gotter 2008, though still heavily focussed on the literary sources 
(cf. the review by Dijkstra 2009), and, especially, Lavan and Mulryan 201. 

17  Eg.Saradi-Mendelovici 1990; Lepelley 1994. 

18 Dijkstra 20n. 
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2 The Theodosian Code as a Historical Source 


As we have seen, Gibbon treats the imperial legislation concerning temples 
as providing the immediate context for, and even fuelling, the supposed wide- 
spread violence in the 4th and early 5th centuries. In this representation, which 
has been extremely influential up until the present day, it is as if the emper- 
ors devised a continuous and systematic, anti-‘pagan’ policy, especially under 
Theodosius 1 and his successors.? Three book-length studies that appeared 
around the turn of the century, however, and the subsequent scholarship that 
they generated, have significantly enhanced our understanding of the work- 
ings of Late Antique law and the Code in particular, and hence how we should 
approach the latter as a historical source.?° 

First of all, the idea that the emperor independently and proactively planned 
and implemented imperial legislation is quite mistaken. In fact, imperial legis- 
lation more often came about through a two-way process of the communica- 
tion between emperor and subject, and almost always started with an issue 
raised by the subject. Since their decisions were open to appeal, iudices (offi- 
cials with jurisdictional power, such as provincial governors),?! when in doubt, 
could ask the emperor for guidance in a consultatio (queries on specific points 
of law). Officials, such as prefects and members of the court, and interest groups 
could also send a suggestio (proposal), often backed up by a relatio (report), the 
most famous example being the Relationes of Symmachus, when a particular 
problem arose. More routine were reports sent by officials that required the 


19 See, in addition to Deichmann's study cited above (n. 11), e.g. Athanassiadi 2010, 100. For 
more specific studies on the 4th- and 5th-century imperial legislation in this vein, see 
Noethlichs 1971; De Giovanni 1985; Gaudemet 1990 and 2000; Bonamente 2011. 

20  Honoré1998, esp. 123-153 on the Code, Harries 1999, which is more general, and Matthews 
2000, with the useful review articles by Barnes 2001 and Lee 2002. The volume edited by 
Harries and Wood 2010, originally published in 1993, should also be mentioned. Among 
book-length studies that have been published since then, see in particular Sirks 2007. 
There has also appeared a new French translation of CTh 16 by Magnou-Nortier 2002, as 
wellas one in two volumes of CTh16 and the laws pertaining to religion in the other books 
of the CTh (supplemented by such laws for the same period in cj and Sirm.) by Rougé, 
Delmaire and Richard 2005 and Rougé et al. 2009, accompanied by the proceedings of 
three journées d'études organised in the context of the latter project, Crogiez-Pétrequin 
and Jaillette 2009, Aubert and Blanchard 2009, and Crogiez-Pétrequin and Jaillette 2012. 

21 Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 2005, 499-500. In the CTh, the term usually means “gover- 
nor’, but in the texts to be discussed below (and the translations in the appendix), some 
exceptions are found: in CTh 16.10.10 (and possibly 16.10.11) the word refers to the highest 
rank of governor and because it is listed at the head of the other governors we have left it 
in Latin, and in 16.10.25, while it could well refer to a governor, the context clearly empha- 
sises his jurisdictional power, so we have translated "judge". 
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emperor's attention, for instance when public order was threatened. And indi- 
viduals could try to gain the emperor's ear by means of a petition, as in the case 
of the request by Bishop Appion of Syene (Aswan) for the military to protect 
his churches against raiders, in which Theodosius 11's answer has even been 
preserved.?? The emperor thus primarily responded to stimuli from within the 
Empire and imperial constitutions were "the product of a process of dialogue 
and negotiation between emperors, officials and subjects”.23 

On 26 March 429, in a law addressed to the senate of Constantinople, 
Theodosius 11 officially launched an ambitious project to collect all laws of a 
general nature (leges generales) from Emperor Constantine to his own reign.?^ 
The Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes of the 290s are cited as precedents, 
now incompletely preserved, which were collections of imperial answers to 
specific cases, rescripta (rescripts). In principle, a rescriptum was considered to 
have a potentially wider application, but as one can imagine the line between 
what was applicable to a specific case and what had more general ramifica- 
tions was not always easy to draw. To clarify matters, Arcadius ruled in 398 that 
rescripts issued in response to consultationes only had relevance to the case 
in question;?5 and in 426 Valentinian 111 (425-455) gave clear precepts as to 
what constituted a general law, setting it apart from rescripts.?6 The compila- 
tion of the Theodosian Code follows logically from these developments, which 
also explain why it does not contain rescripts but mostly only edicta (edicts) 
and epistulae (letters), imperial directives to officials with a general validity?" 

The commission appointed by the emperor in 429 was to collect the laws 
and, just as had been done in the case of the Gregorian and Hermogenian 
Codes, distribute them under titles, if needs be including material from the 
same law under different headings. They were to put them into chronological 
order, the later laws having more validity. And they were to retain the original 
wording of the law but could exclude any parts that were deemed irrelevant for 
grasping its essence. The law also mentions an even larger project to unite the 
Gregorian, Hermogenian and Theodosian Codes into one volume, but appar- 
ently this never materialised. On 20 December 435, another law was issued 


22 PLeid. Z, on which see Millar 2006, 63-64. 

23 Harries 1999, 36-38, 47-55; Harries 2010a, viii-ix (quote at viii), and 2010b. 

24 — CTh1.1.5. 

25 — CThi2a1(6 December 398). 

26  CJ114.2-3 (7 November 426). These are parts of a larger constitution, e.g. also containing 
two laws against the fraudulent use of rescripts (CJ 119.7, 1.22.5) and a law stating which 
jurists may be cited as authorities in court, the so-called law of citations’ (CTA 1.4.3). 

27 Honoré 1998, 123-124, 249-250; Harries 1999, 26-31, 63-64; Sirks 2007, 4-8, 17-35; Harries 
2010b, 1-6. 
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appointing a new commission, which has sometimes been taken as an aban- 
donment of the earlier plans but is more likely a set of specific instructions for 
the final phase of the project, including more liberty for the editors to make 
changes to the original laws.28 The task was completed in 437 and the Code 
was officially presented at the wedding of Valentinian and Licinia Eudoxia on 
29 October 437, its authority for the East confirmed by 15 February 438.29 It 
was then presented to the Roman Senate on 25 December 438,3? and supposed 
to have taken effect in the West by 1 January 439, though the latter point has 
recently come under scrutiny?! 

The Code was thus intended to streamline the judicial process by provid- 
ing a body of legislation that was to form the sole source of imperial law: as 
such, its aims were judicial and administrative, even scholarly. But there were 
also political factors at play, as the Code emphasised the unity of the Empire, 
although it clearly was a product of the Eastern court and embodied its ambi- 
tion and ideological leanings.?? It is in this light that we have to see the inclu- 
sion of book 16, containing laws in the area of religion. Traditionally, much has 
been made of the position of this book at the end of the Code, as if it were its 
culmination. It should be kept in mind, however, that the book comes after 
the coverage of traditional areas, the sources of law and public offices (book 1), 
private law (books 2-5) and public law (books 6-15), and its position can be 
seen in more practical terms as a logical extension of the latter category. Nor 
were laws on religion something entirely new. Their collection in one book 
does reflect the more explicit intertwining of the imperial office with (Nicene) 
Christianity from Theodosius 1 onwards,?? though it does not yet have the ide- 
ological overtones of the reign of Justinian, in whose Code the laws on religion 
are placed first.?^ 


28 | CThia.6. 

29 . NovThai. 

30 Gesta senatus. 

31 Honoré 1998, 124-127; Matthews 2000, 31-84, and 2010, 19-30. Cf. Sirks 2007, 54-78, 178- 
214 and 2010, 56-59. For a study of the Gesta senatus, emending its date to 25 May 438 
and arguing that Valentinian had already approved the Code in October/November 437, 
see Atzeri 2008; for an incisive reconsideration of the diffusion of the Code in the West, 
Salway 2013. 

32 Honoré 1998, 123-124, 127-132, 146-147; Harries 1999, 59-61; Sirks 2007, 36-53; Harries 
2010b, 1-6, 15316. 

33 Esp. through the so-called cunctos populos edict, CTh 16.1.2 (28 February 380). For its his- 
torical context see Errington 1997. 

34 Matthews 2000, 85-120, esp. 120, 290 on the inclusion of book 16; Sirks 2007, 79-86. The 
latter's suggestion (81-82, repeated at 186—187) to see the inclusion of book 16 as an addi- 
tion in the aftermath of the Council of Ephesus (431) fails to convince. 
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There has been some debate about the sources of the Code, Boudewijn Sirks 
arguing that the laws were collected from central imperial archives, while John 
Matthews thinks that they came from a larger variety of sources, in which the 
latter view makes the most sense, as it accounts better for the divergences 
in the way the laws have come down to us.?5 By comparing the overlapping 
Sirmondian Constitutions (a collection of eighteen laws on religious matters 
promulgated between 333 and 425) with the same laws found in truncated 
form in the Code, Matthews has also shown how the compilers went about 
editing the texts that they collected.?6 They removed the preamble, including a 
statement about the circumstances that led to the law, and the instructions to 
the official for publicising the law at the end, as well as replacing the custom- 
ary opening and closing formulae with standardised headings and subscrip- 
tions. Moreover, they significantly edited the middle part, which contained the 
substance of the law, by removing, for example, irrelevant phrases (sometimes 
this is indicated by post alia or et cetera), changing the syntax to account for 
the parts that were left out and altering words, although they kept the essence 
of the original law intact.?? As a cursory glance at the laws will immediately 
reveal, the editing process led to numerous errors, in particular in the head- 
ings, containing the emperor(s) and addressee(s), and subscriptions, indi- 
cating place, date and whether the law was data "issued", accepta "received", 
proposita "published" and so on.38 

A last matter to be considered is the extent to which the laws in the Code 
were general. De jure they certainly were, at least in the eyes of the compilers, 
but de facto the situation was significantly more complex. For instance, when 
the Empire was divided, emperors would in principle only legislate for their 
own part of the Empire; this can be demonstrated from cases where a certain 
law in one part is confirmed by one in the other part.?? Moreover, many laws 
would clearly in practice also have had a more restricted application, such as 
for a specific area or city.*? As is evident from the above discussion, then, we 
have to be careful in using the Theodosian Code as a historical source, as we 


35 Matthews 2000, 241-253, 280-289, and 2010, 41-44. Cf. Sirks 2007, 109-141, and 2010. 

36 On the Sirmondian Constitutions, see Sirks 2007, 238—253; Vessey 2010. 

37 Matthews 2000, 121-167; cf. also 254-279, with case studies of the edited versions of laws 
in the Code compared to other sources, such as inscriptions, and 290, for a concise sum- 
mary. See also Honoré 1998, 150-153 and, more in general, Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 
2005, 17. 

38 Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 2005, 24-35, for a useful overview of the different kinds of 
errors, with examples. 

39 Good examples of this are CTh 16.10.10-11, on which see below, pp. 28-29. 

40 . Honoré1998, 128-131; Matthews 2000, 291; Millar 2006, 1-2, 7-13; Sirks 2007, 86-91. 
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mostly only have the edited versions of laws, which often exclude crucial infor- 
mation, such as what occasioned their promulgation, and can contain numer- 
ous errors, first and foremost in the dates.*! They can also not necessarily be 
taken to reflect what happened ‘on the ground’: they were “more often negoti- 
ated than imposed" and as such attest to the incidental concerns of the higher 
strata of society, who had easier access to the emperor and his court, but also 
to the particular ideological spin the emperor (and his entourage) gave to his 
decisions.*? In addition, while regarded as generally applicable, laws were 
often more restricted in their use. It is therefore problematic to make blan- 
ket statements on the basis of the Code such as that the emperors initiated an 
Empire-wide anti-‘pagan’ policy in the 4th and early 5th centuries, in the sense 
of a deliberately thought-out and systematic program of laws. In fact, and this 
holds true particularly for book 16.10, the laws should be seen as primarily nor- 
mative and often provide an ideal image that the emperor wanted to convey, 
mirroring imperial propaganda rather than reality. 


3 The Laws on Temples from Constantine to Julian 


It is within this framework that we will analyse the laws concerning temples 
in the Theodosian Code.*? Before we start our analysis we should not forget 
about context, however. Traditionally much has been made of the laws against 
‘paganism’ collected in CTA 16.10, but the 25 laws in this title pale in comparison 
with the 66 laws on heretics in 16.5 (de haereticis), which was evidently a more 
pressing issue in imperial legislation, certainly from Theodosius 1 onwards, 
thus already nuancing the idea of anti-‘paganism’ being so central to imperial 
policy in the 4th and early sth centuries.^^ 

Turning now to CTh 16.10, a summary of its laws is provided in the table 
below. As can be seen from this table, 13 of the 25 laws mention temples; these 
are given with text and a new translation in the appendix, along with three 


41 Another problem is the incomplete transmission of books 1-5, Matthews 2000, 86-97, 
101-118, but since it does not have any bearing on the present chapter we willleave it aside 
here. 

42 Harries 1999, 36. See also Harries 2010a, viii. 

43 Cf. Hahn 201b, who comes to similar conclusions albeit by emphasising different aspects. 

44 See the figures and discussion of the laws on heretics in the Code, which also include 
some laws found outside 16.5, in Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 2005, 69—79. This is nicely 
illustrated by the cunctos populos edict of 380 (CTh 16.1.2, see n. 33 above), which has been 
regarded as anti-‘pagan’ but rather asserts the allegiance of Theodosius, and that of his co- 
emperors Gratian and Valentinian 11, to Nicene Christianity (as opposed to other streams 
within Christianity). 
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other relevant laws that occur outside 16.10,*° and are all to be discussed below. 
But a cursory glance at the table already indicates that the legislation on tem- 
ples in 16.10 is not so much concerned with the buildings as with the potential 
for sacrifices taking place in them. In fact, sacrifice is the main theme in 16.10, 
and when temples are mentioned it is usually done in relation to sacrifice. We 
have also divided the table into negative and positive measures concerning the 
traditional cults and practices in order to illustrate that imperial legislation on 
temples was not uniformly condemnatory, but could also be positive. The table 
further clarifies that the measures concerning sacrifice/temples are clustered 
in three reigns, indicated by the boxes in the table: those of Constantius 11 
(341-342, 353-354 [? ], 356), Theodosius 1 (381-382, 385, 391-392) and Arcadius/ 
Honorius (395, 399, 407). These clusters determine the division into three sec- 
tions in the analysis that follows. 


TABLE11 Summary of laws in CTA 16.10, with emphasis on temples, sacrifices and statue 


worship 
Negative measures Positive measures 
i Permission to consult haruspices 
when public buildings are struck by 
lightning and in non-civic contexts; 
proviso (latter): prohibition of 
domestic sacrifice (320/321) 
2. Prohibition of sacrifice (341) 8. Protection of temples outside walls 
Penalty: immediate and appropriate (in Rome); proviso: eradication of all 
punishment superstitio (342) 


5. Prohibition of sacrifice by night (353) 
Prohibition of sacrifice + access to 
temples (354?) 

Penalty: death + possessions 
confiscated; negligent governors: 
possessions confiscated 

6. Prohibition of sacrifice + statue 
worship (356) 

Penalty: death 


45 It concerns, in chronological order, CTA 104.8, 5.13.3 (both of 364) and 15.1.36 (399). 
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TABLE11 Summary of laws in CTh 16.10, with emphasis on temples (cont.) 


Negative measures Positive measures 


1l. 


10. 


12. 


Prohibition of sacrifice + access to 8. Access to temple and statues; 


temples for sacrifice (381) proviso: prohibition of sacrifice (382) 
Penalty: prosecution 

Prohibition of sacrifice (385) 

Penalty: “very harsh punishment” 
Prohibition of sacrifice, access to 
temples and statue worship (391) 
Penalty: “divine and human sanctions”, 
iudices 15 lbs, consulares 6 lbs, correc- 
tores and praesides 4 lbs of gold 
Prohibition of sacrifice and access to 
temples (391) 

Penalty: “not exempted by acts of 
kindness”, iudices 15 lbs of gold 
Prohibition of sacrifice + statue wor- 
ship, in particular sacrifice in temples 
(392) 

Penalty (latter): 25 lbs of gold; negligent 
governors: 30 lbs of gold; negligent 
defensores civitatis and curiales: 


prosecution 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Prohibition of sacrifice/access to 

temples (395) 

Penalty: punishments + fines as in 

previous laws; negligent governors, 

defensores civitatis and curiales: 

punishments + fines as in previous laws 

(+ for governors fine of perpetrator, 

probably 25 lbs of gold) 

Prohibition of privileges priests 15. Protection of ornaments of public 

(396) buildings (incl. temples); proviso: 
prohibition of sacrifice (399) 

Destruction of temples in 17. Permission for entertainments and 

countryside (399) banquets; proviso: prohibition of 
sacrifice (399) 
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TABLE11 Summary of laws in CTA 16.10, with emphasis on temples (cont.) 


Negative measures Positive measures 


18. Protection of temples; proviso: 
prohibition of sacrifice + statue 
worship (399) 
19. Withdrawal of annona of temples; 
prohibition of statue worship; temples 
appropriated for public use (407) 
Penalty: negligent governors, 


20 [bs of gold 


20. Retum of priests to home cities; 
appropriation of places used for 
superstitio to fisc (415) 

21. Exclusion of pagans from army, 
administrative post or being 
governor (416) 

22. Reinforcement of measures 
against pagans (423) 

23. Prohibition of sacrifice (423) 
Penalty: proscription of goods + exile 

24. Prohibition of heresies; proviso: Jews 
and pagans are not to be attacked 
(423) 

Penalty: proscription of goods + exile 

25. Prohibition of sacrifice and destruc- 


tion of temples (435) 
Penalty: death 


The first law (CTh 16.10.1) is still written very much in the ancient tradition 
(retento more veteris obervantiae “following the custom of ancient observance’). 
In 320/321, after a lightning strike of the Colosseum, Constantine decrees that, 
in cases where a public building has been struck by lightning, haruspices should 
look into the meaning of the portent and report their findings to the emperor. 
Others may also use the services of haruspices in non-civic contexts, but in 
doing so are not allowed to perform domestic sacrifices. The next law (16.10.2) 
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is Constantius 11 and Constans’ much-cited prohibition of sacrifice of 341,46 
which begins with the programmatic statement: Cesset superstitio, sacrificio- 
rum aboleatur insania "Superstitio shall cease, the madness of sacrifices shall 
be abolished”. It is a good example of a law being normative but not necessarily 
enforced, as we know sacrifices continued throughout the Mediterranean for 
decades. The brothers also refer to a law on sacrifice of their father's; a simi- 
lar authentication strategy is found in 16.10.13, where Arcadius and Honorius 
(395-423) refer back to the laws of their father.*” T.D. Barnes has connected 
this reference to the remark by Eusebius that Constantine instituted a general 
ban on sacrifice.^? This law has not been preserved, however, and it is more 
likely that Constantine promulgated a more specific law on sacrifice, which 
was then enlarged by Eusebius to a general ban, just as Libanius can say in his 
For the Temples that Constantine did nothing against sacrifice.*? 

The first law to mention temples is 16.10.3 of a year later (342),°° again in the 
name of Constantius I1 and Constans. It starts out by repeating the prohibition 
of sacrifice (Quamquam omnis superstitio penitus eruenda sit "Even if all super- 
stitio ought to be utterly eradicated") but, ironically — if we picture a narrative 
of unilateral and systematic action against temples — rather asks for the protec- 
tion of the temples situated outside the walls of Rome. This is done by appeal- 
ing to the traditional role of temples in providing entertainment to the people. 
Over ten years later (353), a couple of months after the suicide of Magnentius, 
a law of Constantius (16.10.5), also addressed to the prefect of Rome, prohibits 
sacrifices by night, which had been permitted by the usurper.*! 


46 The heading only has Constantius’ name, but it would appear from the next law (CTh 
16.10.3), which begins with idem aa. "the same augusti", that both are meant. See Rougé, 
Delmaire and Richard 2005, 429 (n. 2). 

47 See below, p. 30. 

48 X Eusebius, Vit. Const. 2.45.1 (GCS 57, 66); Barnes 1981, 210, 246, and 1984, the latter respond- 
ing to the criticisms on this point in the review of his book by Drake 1982, 464—466. 

49 Libanius, Or. 30.37 (Foerster, Teubner, vol. 3, 107). The issue is well summarised by Wallraff 
2011, 9-10; see also Harries 2011, 371-372. Wallraff also rightly points out in the remain- 
der of his article that similar caution should be exercised with Eusebius’ portrayal of 
Constantine's actions against temples as systematic and necessarily pro-Christian in 
Vit. Const. 3.26—28, 51-58 (GCS 57, 95-96, 105-111). 

50 Since the official to whom the law is addressed, Catullinus, was prefect of Rome in 342- 
344 (PLRE 1 s.v. Catullinus 3), the consular date has been corrected from 346 to 342. 

51 See Barnes 1993, 101-106 for the circumstances and cf. 102 on the law. 
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We move now to the first law forbidding access to temples, and the only 
such law from before the reign of Theodosius I (16.10.4 = CJ 1.11.1). Its date is 
disputed but is taken here to be 354, so a year after the previous one.?? The 
law begins with a request for the closure of all temples, like the ban on sacri- 
fice (16.10.2) evidently no more than a guideline, since we know that temples 
remained open for years afterwards. However, as outlined above, the motiva- 
tion behind the measure against temples is connected to the activities taking 
place in them: the law is instituted so that accessu vetito omnibus licentiam 
delinquendi perditis abnegari ("after access to them has been forbidden, the 
opportunity to commit sin be denied to all those who are lost"), the first time 
that Christian language is used as motivation. There follows a repetition of the 
ban on sacrifice of 16.10.2. This is also the first law that explicates the pun- 
ishment for the behaviour in question: Quod si quis aliquid forte huiusmodi 
perpetraverit, gladio ultore sternatur ("But if it happens that anyone commits 
anything of this sort, he shall be struck down by the avenging sword"). In addi- 
tion to the death penalty, the perpetrator's possessions are to be confiscated. 


52  Thelawis addressed to Taurus, praefectus praetorio Italiae et Africae in 355—361 (PLRE 1 s.v. 
Taurus 3), but the date in the manuscripts of the CTh is 1 December in the consulship of 
Constantio 1111 et Constante 111 aa. (= 346), while the cy has 1 December Constantio a. VII 
et Constante c. (a combination of 354 * 339), and as a result, as is so often the case, there 
seems to be an error in the date. The following observations can be made: 1. the Western 
consuls were pc Amanti et Albini in 346, hence Constantio 1111 et Constante 111 must be an 
Eastern date added at a later time; 2. Constans was augustus in 339, not caesar; 3. both 
laws have a common core of Constantio VII (= 1111) et Constante (in which the number vir 
could have easily been confused with 1117, which is evidently incorrect given the prefec- 
ture of Taurus); and 4. Constans and Constantius are frequently confused in the manu- 
scripts. We therefore propose to correct the date to Constantio a. vIr et Constantio c. III = 
354. The date of 1 December 354 would be before the first attestation of Taurus as prefect 
known so far, 6 April 355 (CTh 7.4.2), however, his predecessor Maecilius Hilarianus (PLRE 
1 s.v. Hilarianus 5) is only known to have been in office in March 354 (CTh 6.4.3, 4, 7), and 
such a date therefore does not prevent Taurus' being prefect in December of that year. 
Cf. Seeck 1919, 41-42, who assumes that the date should be in one of the consulships of 
Constantius between 355 and 361 (356, 357 or 360) and opts for 1 December 356 since he 
regards CTA 16.10.4 as an expansion of 16.10.6 of 19 February 356, which also imposes the 
death penalty for performing sacrifice. He adds that the confusion of 111: for viz would 
be well imaginable (summary in Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 2005, 432-33, who never- 
theless adopt 356 or 357 as the date for the law). However, this solution does not account 
for the second element of the consulate of 356 (as well as 357 and 360), Iuliano. Moreover, 
the order of the laws could equally well be reversed, CTh 16.10.6 confirming 16.10.4 on the 
point of sacrifice and adding the element of statue worship. In this study, we will thus 
adhere to 354 as date for the law, though we have left a question mark as an exhaustive 
study of all the dates in the laws should be undertaken to confirm it. 
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Interestingly, this is followed by a first stipulation aimed at high officials: 
should the governors of the provinces (rectores provinciarum) be negligent in 
carrying out this decision, their possessions too will be confiscated. The last 
law from the reign of Constantius, here issued together with Julian (then still 
caesar), is 16.10.6 of two years later. It repeats from the previous law the pun- 
ishment of death for those who sacrifice and adds statue worship, which is 
mentioned here for the first time. 

There is a gap of a quarter century to the next law in 16.10, but this is partly 
filled by two laws found outside this title informing us about measures con- 
cerning temples promulgated by Julian.9? 10.1.8 and 5.13.3 are similar laws 
issued by Valentinian 1 and Valens, the first (dated to 4 June 364)9* to return 
property sold or donated to temples by previous emperors to the private trea- 
sury, the second (dated to 23 December 364), more explicitly, to do the same 
for everything transferred to the temples by Julian.55 


4 The Laws on Temples in the Reign of Theodosius 1 


Under Theodosius 1 legislation concerning temples becomes more emphatic 
and detailed, while at the same time continuing on decisions made in the 
reign of Constantius 11. Less than two years after the cunctos populos edict 
of 380, which forcibly established Nicene Christianity as the state religion,56 
16.10.7 strikes a similarly strict tone. Like 16.10.2, 4—6 it forbids sacrifice in no 
uncertain terms and specifies that it concerns sacrifices by day and night (cf. 
16.10.5: prohibition of sacrifices by night only) and, in particular, in the context 
of divination (incertorum consultorem “as a consultor of uncertain things"). 
Again access to the temples is forbidden in connection with sacrifice: the 
person who fanumque sibi aut templum ad huiuscemodi sceleris executionem 


53 Cf. CTh 15.1.3, which, curiously, is ascribed in both heading and subscription to Con- 
stantine but, on the basis of the addressee (the praetorian prefect Secundus, see PLRE 1 
s.v. Secundus 3) should be assigned to Julian, hence correcting the date from 326 to 362 
(Rougé et al. 2009, 368), and contains an order to the provinciarum iudices "governors of 
the provinces" to finish public works begun by their predecessors before starting new 
ones, with the exception of temples. 

54 The date is corrected from 4 February, see discussion by Rougé et al. 2009, 226-227. 

55 Cf. CTh 1644, also by Valentinian 1 and Valens (17 November 364; for the date, see Rougé, 
Delmaire and Richard 2005, 112), stating that governors and their attendants are not 
allowed to appoint Christians as custodians of temples. On these laws see also Lenski 
2002, 216-217. 

56 See nn. 33, 44 above. 
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adsumendum crediderit vel putaverit adeundum "supposes to lay claim to or 
thinks to approach a shrine or temple for the commission of such a crime" will 
be prosecuted (the precise penalty is not indicated). The rationale is anchored 
in Christian language, namely castis deum precibus excolendum, non diris car- 
minibus profanandum "that God ought to be honoured with pure prayers, not 
profaned by dreadful incantations”. 

In counterbalance to the image of Theodosius as imposing a one-sided pol- 
icy against temples, however, there is a law issued about a year later (16.10.8), in 
382, that grants access to an unspecified Syrian temple (which one is debated),5” 
a bit in the same way as the general ban on sacrifice is followed by a law asking 
for the protection of temples outside the walls in Rome at the beginning of 
Constantius 11’s reign (16.10.2-3).59 The temple, which is still commonly used 
by the people and in qua simulacra feruntur posita artis pretio quam divinitate 
metienda “in which statues are reportedly set up, which ought to be esteemed 
for the value of their art rather than their divinity" is to stay open ut conventu 
urbis et frequenti coetu videatur "in order that it may be seen by the gathering of 
the city and the assembled crowds". This access, however, may not be used as a 
pretext to engage in prohibitorum usus sacrificiorum “the practice of prohibited 
sacrifices" The ban on sacrifice is reiterated in 16.10.9 = CJ 1.11.2 of 385. More 
specifically it is aimed at the consultation of the liver and entrails of sacrificial 
victims (extispicy) for predicting present and future events (cf. 1610.7 more 
generally on sacrifice in relation to divination), the practicing of which will 
incur “a very harsh punishment" 

The next two laws, 16.10.10-11, form the most comprehensive legislation 
against the traditional cults and practices so far. Promulgated just four months 
apart, the first in Rome on 24 February 391, the second in Alexandria on 
16 June 391, they show that edicts did not necessarily have Empire-wide valid- 
ity, as apparently the need was felt to repeat a law with essentially the same 
contents elsewhere in the Empire.?? The first law starts out with a ban on 
sacrifice, to which in one breath are added temple access and statue vener- 
ation, the first time all three are mentioned together. Once again, the law is 
directed not so much against the temples per se, but at illegal activities tak- 
ing place in them, for which the perpetrator becomes divinis adque humanis 
sanctionibus reus "liable to divine and human sanctions" In the second part of 
the law, detailed sentences are laid out for different types of provincial gover- 
nors, in descending hierarchical order from iudices to consulares, correctores 


57 See Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 2005, 436 (n. 1). 
58 See above, pp. 24-25. 
59 See above, p.20. 
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and praesides, accompanied by hefty fines of 15 (iudices), six (consulares) and 
four (correctores and praesides) pounds of gold for them and their staff.60 
Compared with 16.10.4 (354?), where the possessions of governors are confis- 
cated if they neglect to punish performers of sacrifice, they are fined here for 
engaging in such acts themselves. The second law, which is slightly shorter, is 
clearly a reworked version of the earlier one: the beginning of the first sen- 
tence is condensed, while the resulting punishment is expanded into a sepa- 
rate sentence; the second part is reduced to the fine of 15 pounds of gold for 
the iudex and his staff.®! 

The pair of laws of 391 is followed in 392 by 16.10.12, which is the most com- 
prehensive law against sacrifice extant. It starts out with the by now familiar 
ban on sacrifice, which, like 16.10.6 and 16.10.10, is connected to statue worship. 
Unlike 16.10.10, however, which concerns only animal sacrifice, other kinds of 
sacrifice, such as offerings of wine and incense, and practices, such as lighting 
lamps and suspending garlands, are targeted as well, which are mostly con- 
nected to the home (the lares, penates and genius are all mentioned). In the fol- 
lowing sections these points are then set out in further detail. The first section 
is aimed at animal sacrifice and extispicy (cf. 16.10.9), for which there awaits 
an "appropriate sentence" (sententiam competentem). The second section deals 
with the burning of incense for statues, and various other customs, which are 
punished by confiscation of the house or property in which the activities take 
place, provided that the perpetrator is also the owner. If, we read in the third 
section, such activities are employed in temples or shrines, or the buildings or 
fields of others, without the owner's knowledge, the perpetrator will be fined 
25 pounds of gold, and so is the one who connives at this crime. Yet again, 
the fact that temples are tucked away amidst detailed regulations on sacrifice 
makes it clear that emperors were mainly concerned with the practice, not the 
location. The law concludes with punishments for governors, and defensores 
and curiales who neglect to execute the mentioned stipulations, the former 
being fined 30 pounds of gold (cf. 16.10.4, where the governors’ possessions 
are confiscated, and 1631030-11, in which the fine is half of what it is here 


60 For these officials, see Jones 1964, 1.44—52, 106107, 373-375. 

61 On the word level, cf. e.g. nemo ... nemo ... nemo with nulli ... nemo ... nemo, delubra ... 
templa with templa ... delubra and perlustret with circumeat in the first sentence of both 
laws. The phrase nemo ... mortali opere formata simulacra suspiciat “no one ... shall vener- 
ate statues fashioned by mortal labour" in 16.10.10 is condensed to nemo delubra suspiciat 
^no one shall venerate the sanctuaries" in 16.10.11, which implies statue worship also in the 
latter case. In the second part, e.g. both laws begin with iudex quoque and use the same 
phrase inferre cogatur “he shall be forced to pay". 
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but which concern iudices engaging in sacrifice), the latter threatened with 
prosecution.&? 


5 The Laws on Temples from Arcadius and Honorius to Theodosius 11 


A bit over half a year after Theodosius 1’s death (17 January 395), his sons 
Arcadius and Honorius confirm the laws of their father concerning sacrifice 
and temples. 16.10.13, of 7 August 395, starts with forbidding access to temples 
andthe performance of sacrifices, in which the former, asin previous cases, can- 
not be considered in isolation from the latter. The brothers then lump together 
such pagan acts with those of heretics in that they deviate a catholicae religio- 
nis dogmate "from the dogma of the catholic religion" and refer to recent laws 
of theirs in this area as well as those of their father, thus explicitly connecting 
the present law to the latter, just as Constantius 11 and Constans authenticated 
their ruling on sacrifice (1610.2) by referring to a law of Constantine.5? What 
is more, the punishments and fines stipulated by their father nunc acrius exse- 
quendum “will now be carried out more harshly”.® As in 16.10.12, they threaten 
the provincial governors and city notables (curiales and defensores civitatis),95 
to which are added the superintendents of the imperial possessions, 96 with 
the fines and punishments of previous laws when they neglect to carry out 
the measures. The governors are singled out in particular: they will not only 
suffer the penalty laid upon them previously, which probably refers to the 
30 pounds of gold of 16.10.12, but also the penalty of the perpetrator, which — if 


62 Unlike in CTh 16.10.10 (and perhaps 16.10.11), where iudices refers to the highest rank of 
governors, here governors in general are meant, as also appears from the next law (CTh 
16.10.13), where, in addition to defensores civitatis and curiales, moderatores provinciarum 
nostrarum "the governors of our provinces" are ordered not to neglect the matter. For the 
defensor civitatis, see Jones 1964, 1144-145. 

63 See above, p. 25. The brothers’ recent measures may refer to CTh 16.5.25-26, both of 
March 395 and aimed at heretics. Cf. Rougé, Delmaire and Richard 2005, 446 (n. 1). Note 
that these laws similarly make explicit mention of the laws of Theodosius, in this case the 
ones on heretics. 

64 Foran overview of these fines and punishments, see the table, with the detailed discus- 
sion in the previous section. 

65 Seen. 62 above. 

66 Itis stated here that apparently coetus inlicitos haereticos "illicit heretical meetings” have 
been held on imperial land sine timore dispendii “without the fear of loss”, because these 
lands are already the property of the fisc and cannot therefore be appropriated by it, per- 
haps referring to CTA 16.10.12.2, which stipulates that a house or property where acts of 
superstitio are committed is to be annexed to the fisc. 
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again referring to 16.10.12 — may be the 25 pounds of gold for those performing 
sacrifices in temples, while their staff will be executed.®” 

Following a law of 396 (16.10.14) cutting off any traditional privileges that 
priests may still have, which does not concern us here, 16.10.15 (29 January 399; 
for the most part included in cj 111.3) asks for the preservation of publico- 
rum operum ornamenta "the ornaments of public buildings" surely including 
temples, just as we have seen laws protecting temples after ones that prohibit 
sacrifice/access to temples at the beginning of the reigns of Constantius 11 
(16110.2-3) and Theodosius 1 (16.10.7-8).68 As in the previous rulings on the 
protection of temples (16.10.3 and 8), it is made clear that such buildings are 
not to be used for sacrifice.9? No doubt, the ornamenta include statues, also 
mentioned in 16.10.8 as to be admired for their artwork. Moreover, as in the 
latter case, 16.10.15 continues with a stipulation against the fraudulent use of 
rescripts (or other laws) to reverse the emperor's decision, here in particular 
with the aim to destroy these *ornaments"?? It is added that the cursus publi- 
cus should not be used for spreading such illegal documents - those who allow 
it have to pay two pounds of gold. 

Within half a year, on 10 July 399, the next law is issued, 16.10.16, which is 
often quoted as evidence that imperial legislation was directed against temples 
and encouraged widespread violence against them, as it is the first law that 
calls for their destruction. Several cautionary remarks should be made against 
such presumptions, however. First of all, the law only concerns temples in agris 
“in the countryside”. Furthermore, it allows destruction but only if it is done 
sine turba ac tumultu “without disorder or tumult”. Surely, the emperors did 
not want spontaneous temple destructions by zealous Christians, as we often 
hear about in the sources, but rather were stating that when temples were 
to be destroyed this was done in an orderly fashion, preferably under over- 
sight of magistrates."! The way this worked in practice is nicely illustrated by 
15.1.36, another law found outside 16.10 and dated two years earlier, in which 


67 Fora similar case, in which negligent governors will receive the same punishment as the 
perpetrators, see CTh 16.10.4, where the possessions of both will be confiscated. 

68 See above pp. 24-25 and 27-28. 

69 Note the close resemblance between the opening sentence of CTh 16.10.15 and that of 
16.0.3, starting with a repetition of the prohibition of sacrifice (though in 1610.3 the 
statement more broadly refers to the eradication of omnis superstitio “all superstitio") 
and continuing with a request for the preservation of the buildings (though 16.10.15 refers 
more widely to “public buildings"). Cf., specifically, the construction Quamquam ... tamen 
volumus in 16.10.3 with Sicut ... ita volumus in 16.10.15. 

70 The fraudulent use of rescripts is a recurrent theme in Late Antique laws, see e.g. Harries 
1999, 30. 

71 Cf. CTh 16.10.25, where this is explicitly mentioned. 
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the comes Orientis is allowed to reuse building material from the demolition 
of temples for public building projects, such as roads, bridges, aqueducts and 
walls. Moreover, while it is true that the destruction of temples is one step fur- 
ther than forbidding access to them, the reason given for the law, to eradicate 
omnis superstitioni materia "the entire material basis for superstitio", is reminis- 
cent of the one given in 16.10.4, to deny "the opportunity to commit sin" that is, 
by performing sacrifices."? As in previous laws, therefore, this measure needs 
to be seen as a way to prevent sacrifice. 

The following two laws are actually extracts from the same law issued to the 
proconsul Africae on 20 August, still in 399, and are both in favour of the ancient 
traditions. The first, 16.10.17 = CJ 1.11.4, repeats the ban on sacrifice, referring to 
the brothers' own law of 395 (16.10.13), but it continues by stating that the law 
should not stand in the way of public entertainments and festal meetings sí 
quando exigunt publica vota “whenever public vows require it" Entertainments 
and vows are mentioned in 16.10.3 and 8 as reasons for keeping temples open 
and it seems that they are implied here as well.’ This ties in with the second 
extract, 16.10.18, which, more explicitly than 16.10.15, asks for the protection of 
temples. The buildings inlicitis rebus vacuas “which are empty of illicit things" 
are not to be destroyed and their condition to remain integer "intact""^ The 
usual prohibition of sacrifice is added, as well as of idols, quibus etiam nunc 
patuerit cultum vanae superstitionis impendi "to which it is evident that even 
now the worship of vain superstitio is devoted" The formulation with etiam 
nunc suggests that statue worship is no longer of this time, and it will return in 
the last two laws on temples that we will discuss below (16.10.19, also referring 
to statues, and 16.10.25, to temples).”° While the discourse is no doubt propa- 
gandistic, it also reflects the new reality that the majority of temples were no 
longer functioning and that, as appears especially from 15.1.36 of 397, new 
purposes had to be found for the old buildings. 


72  Seeabove, p. 26. Cf. also the phrase Quamquam omnis superstitio penitus eruenda sit "Even 
if all superstitio ought to be utterly eradicated” in CTh 16.10.3. 

73 Cf. CTh 16.103, ea ... ex quibus populo Romano praebeatur priscarum sollemnitas volup- 
tatum "them (the temples), due to which the celebration of the ancient entertainments 
is provided to the Roman people" with 161047, exhiberi populo voluptates secundum vet- 
erem consuetudinem ... decernimus "we decree that ... entertainments be furnished to the 
people according to the ancient custom" 

74 Cf. CTh 1640.3, where the temples are said to remain intactae incorruptaeque "intact and 
untouched" and 16.10.25, in which it is wondered of the temples sí qua etiam nunc restant 
integra “if any even now remain intact’. 

75 Cf. also CTh 16.10.22 (423), paganos qui supersunt, quamquam iam nullos esse credamus 
"the pagans who remain, although we believe that there are no longer any" and 16.10.23 
(423), paganos qui supersunt "the pagans who remain". 
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The last law from the reign of Arcadius and Honorius to be discussed here 
(16.10.19 [15 November 407]) illustrates this need for repurposing old buildings. 
It actually forms part of a wider law against heretics and pagans, preserved 
in full as Sirm. 12,76 of which the regulations against heretics ended up as 
16.5.43 = CJ 1.9.12 and those on pagans as 16.10.19. Unlike the previous laws on 
temples, the latter extract does not mention sacrifice but includes several stip- 
ulations on what to do with temples. The income that some temples appar- 
ently still generate is to be transferred to the army. Statues, si qua etiam nunc 
in templis fanisque consistunt “if any even now remain standing in temples and 
shrines” and if venerated, are to be pulled from their bases, as stated repeat- 
edly in previous laws.” In line with 15.1.36, all temples are to be appropriated 
ad usum publicum “for public use’, altars are to be destroyed and all temples 
in imperial possession are to be dismantled and ad usus adcommodos trans- 
ferantur "shall be transferred to suitable uses”.”* Banquets and celebrations in 
the context of traditional rituals are not allowed.”9 For the first time, bishops 
are granted ecclesiasticae manus ... facultatem "the power ... invested by the 
Church" to forbid these things. Negligent governors are fined 20 pounds of gold, 
which is slightly down from the 30 pounds they had to pay in 392 (16.10.12), not 
to speak of the even higher amount in 395 (16.10.13).8° 

We will pass over the following series of laws from the joint reign of Honorius 
and Theodosius 11, 16.10.20-24, as they do not explicitly mention temples 
though sacrifice remains a theme coming back in 16.10.20 = CJ 1.11.5 (415) and 
16.10.23 (423), the latter being another prohibition of sacrifice?! The last law 
in this title, and a fitting end to the present discussion, is formed by 16.10.25, 
promulgated by Theodosius 11 and Valentinian 111 on 14 November 435. It for- 
bids, once more, any kind of sacrifice or ancient religious practice, and asks 
for the destruction of cunctaque eorum fana templa delubra, si qua etiam nunc 
restant integra “all their shrines, temples and sanctuaries, if any even now 
remain intact". It is thus the first law to combine the prohibition of sacrifice 
and temple destruction, and goes one step further than 16.10.16 of 399, which 


76 Cf. CTh 16.10.13 of 395 also treating pagans and heretics together. 

77 See the table for an overview. Still, the formulation is most reminiscent of the previous 
law (CTh 16.10.18) of 399. 

78 The appropriation of temples “for public use" could, besides their recycling, also refer to 
reuse as a secular building. The destruction of temples on imperial lands and their trans- 
fer ad usus adcommodos "to suitable uses" suggests dismantling for building material. 

79 Cf. CTh 16.10.17. 

80 See above, pp. 29, 30-31. 

81 Cf. CTh 16.10.20.1, which refers to the appropriation of places used for ancient religious 
practices to the imperial fisc. 
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only concerned temples in the countryside. As in that law, the destruction is 
to take place in an organised way, praecepto magistratuum *by the order of the 
magistrates". The law can be seen as the culmination point of a series of laws 
discussing the destruction of temples, starting with 15.1.36 (397). Interestingly, 
it is also said that temples are collocationeque venerandae Christianae religionis 
signi expiari "to be purified by the erection of the sign of the venerable Christian 
religion" the cross. For those who obstruct this law, the death penalty awaits. 


6 Concluding Remarks 


As we have argued in this chapter, the notion that imperial legislation concern- 
ing temples collected in the Theodosian Code was a catalyst for widespread 
religious violence in the 4th and early 5th centuries cannot be upheld. Recent 
studies have demonstrated that the assumption behind such generalisations — 
that the laws represent a systematic, anti-‘pagan’ policy — should be rejected, as 
it completely ignores the intricate process of negotiation between subject and 
emperor that preceded them, which reflects the incidental concerns of offi- 
cials and interest groups and the ideological message that the emperor (and 
his close circle) decided to spread in response to them. As a result, the laws 
are to be considered as mainly normative and do not necessarily reflect what 
was actually happening throughout the Empire. Speaking of the latter point, 
archaeological (and other) evidence has now also significantly nuanced the 
idea of widespread religious violence, an impression that is based mainly on 
Christian literary sources. On the contrary, such incidents seem to have been 
rather exceptional and to have come about in specific local and historical cir- 
cumstances, while the reuse of temples as churches has been shown to be a 
rather late phenomenon, not occurring until after the period covered by the 
laws under study here (no wonder, then, that the Code does not mention it). 
These trends have encouraged us, in this light, to take a fresh new look at the 
laws in question, which are regarded here primarily as a (slightly divergent) set 
of propagandistic messages, rather than a unilateral ‘religious policy’ directly 
reflecting historical reality. Our analysis of the laws in chronological order, 
summarised in the table above, indeed shows that the legislation concerning 
temples was uneven. If we include the laws on sacrifice in 16.10, for reasons 
by now obvious (and see also below), most laws can be ascribed to sparks of 
activity in the reigns of Constantius 11, Theodosius 1 and Arcadius/Honorius, 
including 5, 6 and 5 laws, respectively.?? There is a lacuna of 25 years between 


82 These laws always seem to fall at the beginning and end of the reigns of these emperors: 
Constantius 11, beginning: CTA 16.10.2-3 (341-342), end:16.10.4—6 (353-356); Theodosius 1, 
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16.10.6 and 7, but it can be partially bridged by two laws extraneous to 16.10, 
104.8 and 5.13.3 (both of 364), which attest to Julian's donation of property to 
the temples, now to be returned. Nor was the legislation unilateral — in fact, 
the first law mentioning temples rather asks for their protection (16.10.3 [342]]), 
and three more such laws are attested until 399 (16.10.8 [382], 15,18 [both 399]). 
Interestingly, they appear in a recurrent pattern at the beginning of each reign 
after a negative pronouncement concerning sacrifice/temples.9? 

The analysis also shows that the laws were not so much directed against 
temples, as they were concerned with sacrifice, which is the dominant theme 
throughout 16.10.84 The first negative measure concerning the ancient ritu- 
als and practices is 1610.2, of 341, the ban on sacrifice by Constantius 11 and 
Constans, and it does not mention any temples. There is, in fact, only one law 
forbidding access to temples before the reign of Theodosius 1, 16.10.4 (354?) 
and, here as elsewhere, when measures concerning temples are mentioned, it 
is typically in connection with sacrifice.®> Even the four laws asking for the pro- 
tection of temples make it very clear that the access granted to temples should 
not lead to the performance of sacrifice in them.®® 

The call for the destruction of temples, first attested in 399 for temples in 
the countryside (16.10.16) and followed only at the very end of our timeframe 
by an Empire-wide ordinance in 435 (16.10.25), needs to be seen in the same 
context. The destruction of temples is one step up from forbidding access to 


beginning: 16.10.7-8 (381-382), end: 16.10.10-12 (391-392; 16.10.9 of 385 is a bit of an out- 
lier in this respect); Arcadius/Honorius, beginning: 16.10.13, 15-16, 18 (395, 399), end: 
16.10.19 (407). Note that some laws were issued with other emperors, e.g. 16.10.2 (341), 
with Constans. 

83 CTh 16.10.2-3 (341-342), 7-8 (381-382), 13, 15 (395, 399), 16, 18 (399). All of these laws fall 
within the first five years of the reign of the ruler(s) in question. 


84 Sacrifice is either the main aspect, or a main aspect, in CTA 1—13, 15, 17-18, 20, 23, 25, for 
a total of 19 laws (7696 of 16.10). The specific kind of sacrifice is rarely specified, how- 
ever: in 16.101 (320/321) it is domestic sacrifice (in connection with the interpretation of 
lightning), in 16.10.7 (381) sacrifice in connection with divination, in 16.10.9 (385) sacri- 
fice in connection with extispicy, in 16.10.10 (391) animal sacrifice; most comprehensive is 
16.10.12 (392), which mentions both extispicy and animal sacrifice, as well as various other 
practices such as offering wine and incense, in a domestic context. In his overview of 
imperial measures concerning sacrifice since Constantine (Or. 30.6—8 [Foerster, Teubner, 
vol. 3, 90-91]), Libanius can thus rightly maintain in 385-387 that Theodosius has not for- 
bidden sacrifice in all its forms. On the date, see Wiemer 1995, 123-129; on the rhetorical 
aspects of the work, Wiemer 201, 159-185. 

85 JCTh163049 (407) is a bit of an anomaly as it provides detailed stipulations about what is 
to be done with temples, without explicitly mentioning sacrifice. Similar to the laws con- 
cerning temples, the ones mentioning statue worship also mostly connect it to sacrifice, 
CTh 16.10.6, 10 (and 11), 12, 18-19. Cf. 1610.8, 15, which distinguish this use from statues as 
works of art. 

86 CTh 16.10.3 (342), 8 (382), 15 and 18 (both 399). 
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them. On the other hand, 16.10.16 is followed a month later by a law (16.10.18) 
asking not to destroy temples that are no longer catering to illicit practices.9" 
Moreover, both 16.10.16 and 16.10.25 have clear stipulations stating that, con- 
trary to the riotous and violent manner in which temple destruction is depicted 
in the (Christian) literary sources, any demolitions should be undertaken in 
an orderly fashion, 16.10.25 emphasising that the initiative should come from 
a magistrate. How this worked in practice is exemplified by 15.1.36 (397), the 
third law from outside 16.10 to be included in our discussion, and 16.10.19 (407), 
the former ordering to set aside material from demolished temples for public 
building projects, the latter to repurpose temples for public use. The formula- 
tion with etiam nunc "even now" in the last three laws mentioning temples 
(16.10.18 [399], 16.10.19 [407] and 16.10.25 [435]) suggests that the ancient prac- 
tices are no longer of this time, which is no doubt to be primarily seen as pro- 
pagandistic. On the other hand, most temples had by then been abandoned 
and the five laws mentioning the destruction of temples thus reflect a new 
reality in which new purposes had to be found for old buildings. 

The propaganda aspect is clear from laws such as 16.10.2 (341) and 4 (354?), 
as we know that a ban on sacrifice or the access to temples was not gener- 
ally enforced under Constantius 11. Similarly, the peak in laws on sacrifice/ 
temples, eight in total, in the 390s, when the language used also becomes more 
pointed, cannot be taken as evidence for widespread violence against the old 
religion; rather it indicates that the topic was particularly on the minds of elite 
and emperor alike in this decade. The top-down perspective, finally, appears 
from the not infrequent penalties imposed on high officials in the laws. Of the 
19 laws on sacrifice/temples,®° six specify punishments for officials, in particu- 
lar provincial governors, in two cases if they themselves engage in the illegal 
activities, in the other four if they neglect to punish the perpetrators.?? The 
punishment in the first law (354?) is confiscation of the governor's possessions. 


87 Nor was CTh 16.10.25 the end of the story: NMaj 4 (11 July 458) orders that temples (and 
other public buildings) in Rome shall not be destroyed, not even for public works, unless, 
in exceptional circumstances, approval is granted by the Senate and the emperor. 

88 Cf. Harries 20108, ix: "Large numbers of entries on a topic indicate, not that the problem 
was necessarily widespread, but that it was in the interest of a lot of people that the impe- 
rial line on it should be known”. The eight laws are CTh 16301018, except for 16.10.14, 
which concerns priests. Note also that three of these laws (16.10.15, 17-18) are promulgated 
in favour of the ancient cults and practices. 

89  Above,n.84. 

go Penalties for governors engaging in illegal activities: CTh 16.10.10—11 (391); for negligent 
governors: 16.10.4 (354?), 16.10.12 (392), 16.10.13 (395) and 16.10.19 (407). 16.10.1213 also 
include punishments for city officials (defensores civitatis and curiales). 
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The other five laws include enormous fines, from 4-15 pounds of gold in 391, 
to 30 pounds in 392 and 30 plus probably 25 pounds in 395, only to go down 
a little in 407 to 20.9! Apparently, in these laws the emperor wanted to send 
a clear message to the governors, although we do not hear that the penalties 
were ever enforced.?? 

On the basis of a detailed analysis of the laws concerning temples col- 
lected in the Code, then, the conclusion is inescapable that this source can- 
not be taken as evidence of widespread religious violence in the 4th and early 
5th centuries. Nor does it support the notion that there was any unilateral 
policy against temples during the timeframe in question. As a result, it has 
become clear that claims in the Christian literary sources such as that the 
emperor would support the destruction of all the temples in a city, as we saw 
in the Life of Porphyry at the beginning of this chapter, would have been impos- 
sible. Even as we have emphasised that the laws are primarily propagandistic 
and do not necessarily reflect realities at a grassroots level, however, this does 
not mean that individual laws could not, indirectly, have had an impact on 
local constellations.?? An example of this is 16.10.11, promulgated on 16 June 391 
at Alexandria, which may well have sharpened the tensions in the Egyptian 
capital that eventually led to the plundering of the Serapeum, and the end 
of its cults, later in 391 or 392.94 As can be seen from this case study, scholars 
should avoid making generalisations on the basis of the Code and take proper 
account of the problems involved in interpreting it as a historical source. 


Appendix: Selected Texts on Temples in the Theodosian Code 


This appendix does not contain all the laws on temples in the CTh but only the major 
ones that inform us about what the emperors thought should be done with the temples 
(or what happened therein). The majority comes from CTh 16.10, but we have added 


91 CTh 1630.4 (354?): confiscation of possessions; 16.10.10 (391): 4-15 pounds of gold (same 
amounts for their offices); 16.10.11 (391): 15 pounds (only for iudices; same amount for their 
office); 16.10.12 (392): 30 pounds (same amount for their office); 16.10.13 (395): 30 plus 
probably 25 pounds (capital punishment for their office); 16.10.19 (407): 20 pounds (same 
amount for their office). 

92 On the penalties, see Rosen 1990, 273-291, on the position of the governor the detailed 
discussion by Meyer-Zwiffelhoffer 2011. 

93 Cf. Hahn 20nb, 209-216, who argues that the laws left significant ‘wiggle-room’ for bish- 
ops to take action against temples but still does this on the assumption that violence 
against temples was widespread. 

94 Fora reconstruction of the events, see now Dijkstra 2020. 
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three more laws from elsewhere (CTh 10.1.8, 15.3.3, 15.1.36). Of the long 16.10.12 we have 
only included the section on temples. The Latin is based on the standard edition of 
Mommsen, with Krüger 1905. The translation was done in the context of a study group 
held between March and May 2019 (see acknowledgments below, pp. 47-48). In it, we 
have tried to translate the Latin into contemporary English, while also staying close 
to the text. Technical terms have been left in Latin.?5 Only after having made our own 
translation did we check it against the translations of Pharr 1952, Rougé, Delmaire and 
Richard 2005 and Rougé et al. 2009. 


16.10.3 

Idem aa. ad Catullinum p(raefectum) u(rbi). 

Quamquam omnis superstitio penitus eruenda sit, tamen volumus, ut aedes templorum, 
quae extra muros sunt positae, intactae incorruptaeque consistant. Nam cum ex nonnul- 
lis vel ludorum vel circensium vel agonum origo fuerit exorta, non convenit ea convelli, ex 
quibus populo Romano praebeatur priscarum sollemnitas voluptatum. 

Dat. kal. nov. Constantio 1111 et Constante III aa. conss. 


The same augusti to Catullinus, praefectus urbi. 

Even if all superstitio ought to be utterly eradicated, still it is our wish that the temple 
buildings that are situated outside the walls remain intact and untouched. For since 
games, circuses and contests derive their origin from some of them it is not fitting to 
overthrow them, due to which the celebration of the ancient entertainments is pro- 
vided to the Roman people. 

Issued on the Kalends of November in the fourth consulship of Constantius and the 
third consulship of Constans, augusti (1 November 346 - 342). 


1640.4 = CJ 1.11.1 

Idem aa. ad Taurum p(raefectum) p(raetorio). 

Placuit omnibus locis adque urbibus universis claudi protinus templa et accessu vetito 
omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunctos sacrificiis 
abstinere. Quod si quis aliquid forte huiusmodi perpetraverit, gladio ultore sternatur. 
Facultates etiam perempti fisco decernimus vindicari et similiter adfligi rectores provin- 
ciarum, si facinora vindicare neglexerint. 

Dat. kal. dec. Constantio 1111 et Constante III aa. conss. 


95  Onthe term superstitio, for instance, see Salzman 1987. For the translation of the term 
iudex, see n. 21 above. 
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The same augusti to Taurus, praefectus praetorio. 

It is our pleasure that the temples in all places and every city be immediately closed 
and, after access to them has been forbidden, the opportunity to commit sin be denied 
to all those who are lost. It is also our wish that everyone abstain from sacrifices. But if 
it happens that anyone commits anything of this sort, he shall be struck down by the 
avenging sword. We further decree that the possessions of the one who is executed be 
appropriated by the fisc and the governors of the provinces be similarly ruined if they 
fail to punish the crimes. 

Issued on the Kalends of December in the fourth consulship of Constantius and the 
third consulship of Constans, augusti (1 December 346 = 354?) 


104.8 

Impp. Val(entini)anus et Valens aa. ad Caesarium com(item) rerum privatarum. 
Universa loca vel praedia, quae nunc in iure templorum sunt quaeque a diversis principi- 
bus vendita vel donata sunt retracta, ei patrimonio, quod privatum nostrum est, placuit 
adgregari. 

Dat. prid. non. feb. Med(iolano) divo Ioviano et Varroniano conss. 


The Emperors Valentinian and Valens, augusti, to Caesarius, comes rerum privatarum. 
All places and estates which are now in possession of the temples and have been sold 
or donated by various principes it pleases us, after they have been reclaimed, to be 
joined to that patrimonium which is our private one. 

Issued on the day before the Nones of February at Milan in the consulship of divine 
Jovian and Varronianus (4 February - 4 June 364). 


513.3 
Impp. Val(entini)anus et Valens aa. ad Mamertinum p(raefectum) p(raetori)o. 
Univers|sa, quae] ex patrimonio nostro per arbitrium divae me|[moriae Iul]iani in posses- 
sionem sunt translata templorum, [sollicitudi|ne sinceritatis tuae cum omni iure ad rem 
privat[am nostram] redire mandamus. 

Dat. X kal. ian. Med(iolano) divo Iovian[o et Varr(oniano) conss.] 


The Emperors Valentinian and Valens, augusti, to Mamertinus, praefectus praetorio. 
All the things that were transferred from our patrimonium into possession of the tem- 
ples by the decision of Julian, of divine memory, we ordain to return with all their right 
to our res privata through the care of Your Sincerity. 

Issued on the tenth day before the Kalends of January at Milan in the consulship of 
divine Jovian and Varronianus (23 December 364). 
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16.10.7 

Imppp. Gr(ati)anus, Val(entini)anus et Theod(osius) aaa. Floro p(raefecto) p(raetori)o. 
Si qui vetitis sacrificiis diurnis nocturnisque velut vesanus ac sacrilegus, incertorum con- 
sultorem se inmerserit fanumque sibi aut templum ad huiuscemodi sceleris executionem 
adsumendum crediderit vel putaverit adeundum, proscribtione se noverit subiugandum, 
cum nos iusta institutione moneamus castis deum precibus excolendum, non diris car- 
minibus profanandum. 


Dat. x11 kal. ian. Constantinop(oli) Eucherio et Syagrio conss. 


The Emperors Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius, augusti, to Florus, praefectus 
praetorio. 

If someone, like a madman or sacrilegious person, immerses himself in forbidden sac- 
rifices by day or night as a consultor of uncertain things and supposes to lay claim to 
or thinks to approach a shrine or temple for the commission of such a crime, he will 
know that he isliable to prosecution. For by our just disposition we admonish that God 
ought to be honoured with pure prayers, not profaned by dreadful incantations. 
Issued on the twelfth day before the Kalends of January at Constantinople in the con- 
sulship of Eucherius and Syagrius (21 December 381). 


16.10.8 

Idem aaa. Palladio duci Osdroenae. 

Aedem olim frequentiae dedicatam coetui et iam populo quoque communem, in qua 
simulacra feruntur posita artis pretio quam divinitate metienda iugiter patere publici 
consilii auctoritate decernimus neque huic rei obreptivum officere sinimus oraculum. Ut 
conventu urbis et frequenti coetu videatur, experientia tua omni votorum celebritate ser- 
vata auctoritate nostri ita patere templum permittat oraculi, ne illic prohibitorum usus 
sacrificiorum huius occasione aditus permissus esse credatur. 

Dat. prid. kal. dec. Constantinop(oli) Antonio et Syagrio conss. 


The same augusti to Palladius, dux of Osrhoene. 

We decree that the temple, which in the past was dedicated to the assembly of crowds 
and now also is shared by the people, in which statues are reportedly set up, which 
ought to be esteemed for the value of their art rather than their divinity, remains 
continually open under the authority of the public council and we do not permit any 
fraudulent imperial pronouncement to obstruct this matter. In order that it may be 
seen by the gathering of the city and the assembled crowds, Your Experience shall thus 
by the authority of our pronouncement allow the temple to be open with all celebra- 
tion of vows preserved, provided that it shall not be believed that on the occasion of 
this access the practice of prohibited sacrifices in there is permitted. 
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Issued on the day before the Kalends of December at Constantinople in the consulship 
of Antonius and Syagrius (30 November 382). 


16.10.10 

Idem aaa. ad Albinum p(raefectum) p(raetori)o. 

Nemo se hostiis polluat, nemo insontem victimam caedat, nemo delubra adeat, templa 
perlustret et mortali opere formata simulacra suspiciat, ne divinis adque humanis sanc- 
tionibus reus fiat. Iudices quoque haec forma contineat, ut, si quis profano ritui deditus 
templum uspiam vel in itinere vel in urbe adoraturus intraverit, quindecim pondo auri 
ipse protinus inferre cogatur nec non officium eius parem summam simili maturitate dis- 
solvat, si non et obstiterit iudici et confestim publica adtestatione rettulerit. Consulares 
senas, officia eorum simili modo, correctores et praesides quaternas, apparitiones illorum 
similem normam aequali sorte dissolvant. 

Dat. v1 kal. mart. Med(iolano) Tatiano et Symmacho conss. 


The same augusti to Albinus, praefectus praetorio. 

No one shall pollute himself by sacrificial victims, no one shall slaughter an innocent 
victim, no one shall approach sanctuaries, wander through temples and venerate stat- 
ues fashioned by mortal labour, so that he may not become liable to divine and human 
sanctions. Judices shall likewise be bound by this rule in order that, if anyone devoted 
to profane rite enters a temple somewhere, whether on the road or in the city, to wor- 
ship, he himself shall immediately be forced to pay fifteen pounds of gold and his office 
shall pay an equal amount with similar promptness, unless it opposes the iudex and 
instantly reports him by a public testimony. Consulares shall pay six (pounds of gold) 
each, their office in a similar manner; correctores and praesides four each, their atten- 
dants by equallot a similar measure. 

Issued on the sixth day before the Kalends of March at Milan in the consulship of 
Tatianus and Symmachus (24 February 391). 


16.10.11 

Idem aaa. Evagrio p(rae)f(ec)to augustali et Romano com(iti) Aeg(ypti). 

Nulli sacrificandi tribuatur potestas, nemo templa circumeat, nemo delubra suspiciat. 
Interclusos sibi nostrae legis obstaculo profanos aditus recognoscant adeo, ut, si qui vel 
de diis aliquid contra vetitum sacrisque molietur, nullis exuendum se indulgentiis recog- 
noscat. Iudex quoque si quis tempore administrationis suae fretus privilegio potestatis 
polluta loca sacrilegus temerator intraverit, quindecim auri pondo, officium vero eius, nisi 
collatis viribus obviarit, parem summam aerario nostro inferre cogatur. 

Dat. xvi kal. iul. Aquil(eiae) Tatiano et Symmacho conss. 
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The same augusti to Evagrius, praefectus augustalis, and Romanus, comes Aegypti. 

No one shall be given the opportunity to sacrifice, no one shall walk around the tem- 
ples, no one shall venerate the sanctuaries. They shall know that by the obstacle of our 
law profane access is closed off for them, so that, if anyone attempts anything related 
to the gods or sacred practices contrary to the prohibition, he shall know that he will 
not be exempted by any acts of kindness. Likewise, if any iudex during the time of his 
tenure, while relying on the privilege of his power, enters polluted places as a sacrile- 
gious violator, he shall be forced to pay fifteen pounds of gold to our treasury, and his 
office, unless it opposes him with combined strength, an equal amount. 

Issued on the sixteenth day before the Kalends of July at Aquileia in the consulship of 
Tatianus and Symmachus (16 June 391). 


16.10.12 

Imppp. Theod(osius), Arcad(ius) et Honor(ius) aaa. ad Rufinum p(raefectum) p(raetori)o. 
3. Sin vero in templis fanisve publicis aut in aedibus agrisve alienis tale quispiam sac- 
rificandi genus exercere temptaverit, si ignorante domino usurpata constiterit, viginti 
quinque libras auri multae nomine cogetur inferre, coniventem vero huic sceleri par ac 
sacrificantem poena retinebit. 


(...) 


Dat. v1 id. nov. Const(antino)p(oli) Arcad(io) a. 11 et Rufino conss. 


Emperors Theodosius, Arcadius and Honorius, augusti, to Rufinus, praefectus praetorio. 
(a) 

3. If anyone attempts to perform such a kind of sacrifice in public temples or shrines, 
or buildings or fields of others, (and) if itis established that they were used without the 
knowledge of the owner, he shall be forced to pay twenty-five pounds of gold as a fine. 
Moreover, if someone connives at this crime, he will be held by the same punishment 
as the one who performs sacrifices. 

(5) 

Issued on the sixth day before the Ides of November at Constantinople in the second 
consulship of Arcadius, augustus, and in the consulship of Rufinus (8 November 392). 


16.10.13 

Impp. Arcad(ius) et Honorius aa. Rufino p(raefecto) p(raetori)o. 

Statuimus nullum ad fanum vel quodlibet templum habere quempiam licentiam acce- 
dendi vel abominanda sacrificia celebrandi quolibet loco vel tempore. Igitur universi, 
qui a catholicae religionis dogmate deviare contendunt, ea, quae nuper decrevimus, 
properent custodire et quae olim constituta sunt vel de haereticis vel de paganis, non 


audeant praeterire, scituri, quidquid divi genitoris nostri legibus est in ipsos vel supplicii 
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vel dispendii constitutum, nunc acrius exsequendum. Sciant autem moderatores provin- 
ciarum nostrarum et his apparitio obsecundans, primates etiam civitatum, defensores 
nec non et curiales, procuratores possessionum nostrarum, in quibus sine timore dispen- 
dii coetus inlicitos haereticos inire comperimus, eo, quod fisco sociari non possunt, quippe 
ad eius dominium pertinentes, si quid adversus scita nostra temptatum non fuerit vindi- 
catum adque in vestigio ipso punitum, omnibus se detrimentis et suppliciis subiugandos, 
quae scitis sunt veteribus constituta. 

1. Speciatim vero hac lege in moderatores austeriora sancimus et decernimus: namque 
his non custoditis omni industria adque cautela non solum hanc multam, quae in ipsos 
constituta est, exerceri, verum etiam quae in eos praefinita est qui commissi videntur auc- 
tores, nec his tamen remissa, quibus ob contumaciam suam iuste est inrogata. 

2. Insuper capitali supplicio iudicamus officia coercenda, quae statuta neglexerint. 

Dat. vit id. aug. Cons(tantino)p(oli) Olybrio et Probino conss. 


The Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, augusti, to Rufinus, praefectus praetorio. 

We have decided that no one is to be allowed to approach a shrine or whichever 
temple or to perform abominable sacrifices at any time or place. Therefore everyone 
who strives to deviate from the dogma of the catholic religion shall hasten to observe 
the measures which we have recently decreed and not dare to ignore what has been 
ordained in the past about heretics or pagans. He will know that whatever has been 
ordained against them by the laws of our divine father, either in the form of a pun- 
ishment or as a fine, will now be carried out more harshly. Moreover, the governors 
of our provinces and the attendants who assist them, dignitaries of the cities, defen- 
sores as well as curiales, and superintendents of our possessions, in which we have 
learned that illicit heretical meetings take place without fear of loss, since they cannot 
be annexed to the fisc, as they are already its property, shall know that if anything 
has been attempted against our decrees and it is not avenged and punished in that 
very instant, they will be subjected to all the losses and punishments which have been 
ordained in the ancient laws. 

1. In particular, we sanction and decree by this law stricter rules for the governors: for 
if these measures are not observed with due diligence and caution, not only will this 
penalty, which has been ordained against them, be enforced, but also the one which 
is prescribed against those who appear to be the instigators of what has been commit- 
ted, nor shall it be paid back to those on whom it is justly inflicted because of their 
obstinacy. 

2. In addition, we decree that their offices who ignore these ordinances must be 
restrained by capital punishment. 

Issued on the seventh day before the Ides of August at Constantinople in the consul- 
ship of Olybrius and Probinus (7 August 395). 
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15.1.36 

Idem aa. Asterio com(iti) Orientis. 

Quoniam vias pontes, per quos itinera celebrantur, adque aquaeductus, muros quin etiam 
iuvari provisis sumptibus oportere signasti, cunctam materiam, quae ordinata dicitur ex 
demolitione templorum, memoratis necessitatibus deputari censemus, quo ad perfectio- 
nem cuncta perveniant. 

Dat. kal. nov. Caesario et Attico conss. 


The same augusti to Asterius, comes Orientis. 

Since you have indicated that it is required that roads and bridges, over which journeys 
are frequently taken, as well as aqueducts and even walls be supported by foreseen 
expenses, we ordain that all material which is said to be arranged from the destruction 
of temples be assigned to the mentioned needs, by which all works may be brought to 
completion. 

Issued on the Kalends of November in the consulship of Caesarius and Atticus 
(1 November 397). 


16.10.15 = CJ 1.11.39° 

Idem aa. Macrobio vicario Hispaniarum et Procliano vicario quinque provinciarum. 
Sicut sacrificia prohibemus, ita volumus publicorum operum ornamenta servari. Ac ne 
sibi aliqua auctoritate blandiantur, qui ea conantur evertere, si quod rescriptum, si qua 
lex forte praetenditur. Erutae huiusmodi chartae ex eorum manibus ad nostram scien- 
tiam referantur, si inlicitis evectiones aut suo aut alieno nomine potuerint demonstrare, 
quas oblatas ad nos mitti decernimus. Qui vero talibus cursum praebuerint, binas auri 
libras inferre cogantur. 

Dat. 1111 kal. feb. Ravennae Theodoro v. c. cons. 


The same augusti to Macrobius, vicarius of the Spains, and Proclianus, vicarius of the 
five provinces (of Gaul). 

Just as we forbid sacrifices, so it is our wish that the ornaments of public buildings be 
preserved. Those who try to destroy them shall not mislead themselves (that they act) 
by any authority, if it happens that any rescript or law is brought forward as an excuse. 
Such documents shall be torn from their hands and brought to our attention. If they 
are able to show illicitly obtained post permits either in their own or someone else's 
name, we decree that after they have been presented they be sent to us. Those who 
make the cursus (publicus) available to such people shall be forced to pay two pounds 
of gold each. 


96 Only until referantur. 
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Issued on the fourth day before the Kalends of February at Ravenna in the consulship 
of Theodorus, vir clarissimus (29 January 399). 


16.10.16 

Idem aa. ad Eutychianum p(raefectum) p(raetori)o. 

Si qua in agris templa sunt, sine turba ac tumultu diruantur. His enim deiectis atque sub- 
latis omnis superstitioni materia consumetur. 

Dat. v1 id. iul.; p(ro)p(osita) Damasco Theodoro v. c. cons. 


The same augusti to Eutychianus, praefectus praetorio. 

If there are any temples in the countryside, they shall be demolished without disorder 
or tumult. For when they are razed and destroyed, the entire material basis for super- 
stitio will be eradicated. 

Issued on the sixth day before the Ides of July; displayed at Damascus in the consulship 
of Theodorus, vir clarissimus (10 July 399). 


16.10.18 

Idem aa. Apollodoro proc(onsuli) Afric(ae). 

Aedes inlicitis rebus vacuas nostrarum beneficio sanctionum ne quis conetur evertere. 
Decernimus enim, ut aedificiorum quidem sit integer status, si quis vero in sacrificio fuerit 
deprehensus, in eum legibus vindicetur, depositis sub officio idolis disceptatione habita, 
quibus etiam nunc patuerit cultum vanae superstitionis impendi. 

Dat. x111 kal. sept. Patavi Theodoro v. c. cons. 


The same augusti to Apollodorus, proconsul Africae. 

No one shall with the support of our sanctions attempt to destroy temples which are 
empty of illicit things. For we decree that the condition of the buildings remain intact. 
But if anyone is caught while performing a sacrifice, he shall be punished by the laws. 
Idols, to which it is evident that even now the worship of vain superstitio is devoted, 
shall be entrusted to your office after an investigation is held. 

Issued on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of September at Padua in the consul- 
ship of Theodorus, vir clarissimus (20 Augustus 399). 


16.10.19 = Sirm. 12 

Imppp. Arcadius, Honorius et Theod(osius) aaa. Curtio p(raefecto) p(raetori)o. 

Post alia. Templorum detrahantur annonae et rem annonariam iuvent expensis devotis- 
simorum militum profuturae. 

1. Simulacra, si qua etiam nunc in templis fanisque consistunt et quae alicubi ritum vel 
acceperunt vel accipiunt paganorum, suis sedibus evellantur, cum hoc repetita sciamus 
saepius sanctione decretum. 
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2. Aedificia ipsa templorum, quae in civitatibus vel oppidis vel extra oppida sunt, ad usum 
publicum vindicentur. Arae locis omnibus destruantur omniaque templa in possessioni- 
bus nostris ad usus adcommodos transferantur; domini destruere cogantur. 

3. Non liceat omnino in honorem sacrilegi ritus funestioribus locis exercere convivia vel 
quicquam sollemnitatis agitare. Episcopis quoque locorum haec ipsa prohibendi eccle- 
siasticae manus tribuimus facultatem; iudices autem viginti librarum auri poena con- 
stringimus et pari forma officia eorum, si haec eorum fuerint dissimulatione neglecta. 


Dat. xvii kal. dec. Romae Basso et Philippo conss. 


The Emperors Arcadius, Honorius, and Theodosius, augusti, to Curtius, praefectus 
praetorio. 

After other matters. The annona of the temples shall be withdrawn and shall assist the 
res annonaria in order to support the expenses of the most devoted soldiers. 

1. If any statues even now remain standing in temples and shrines, and if any either 
have received or receive the worship of pagans anywhere, they shall be pulled from 
their bases, as we know that this has been decreed more often by repeated sanctions. 
2. The buildings themselves of the temples which are situated in cities, towns or out- 
side towns shall be appropriated for public use. Altars shall be destroyed in all places 
andall temples among our possessions shall be transferred to suitable uses. Their own- 
ers shall be forced to destroy them. 

3. It shall not be permitted for anyone to hold banquets in honour of sacrilegious rite 
in quite polluted places or celebrate any ceremony. We also grant the bishops of these 
places the power invested in the Church to prohibit these very things. Moreover, we 
constrain the governors by a penalty of twenty pounds of gold and their offices by an 
equal sum, if these matters are ignored by their negligence. 

Issued on the seventeenth day before the Kalends of December at Rome in the consul- 
ship of Bassus and Philippus (15 November 408 - 407). 


16.10.25 

Impp. Theod(osius) et Val(entini)anus aa. Isidoro p(raefecto) p(raetori)o. 

Omnibus sceleratae mentis paganae exsecrandis hostiarum immolationibus damnan- 
disque sacrificiis ceterisque antiquiorum sanctionum auctoritate prohibitis interdicimus 
cunctaque eorum fana templa delubra, si qua etiam nunc restant integra, praecepto 
magistratuum destrui collocationeque venerandae Christianae religionis signi expiari 
praecipimus, scientibus universis, si quem huic legi aput competentem iudicem idoneis 
probationibus inlusisse constiterit, eum morte esse multandum. 
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Dat. xviii kal. dec. Const(antino)p(oli) Theod(osio) xv et Val(entini)ano 1111 aa. conss. 


The Emperors Theodosius and Valntinian, augusti, to Isidorus, praefectus praetorio. 
We forbid to everyone of a polluted pagan mind the accursed sacrifice of victims, 
damnable sacrifices and the other things which are prohibited by the authority of the 
ancient sanctions. All their shrines, temples and sanctuaries, if any even now remain 
intact, we ordain to be destroyed by the order of the magistrates and to be purified by 
the erection of the sign of the venerable Christian religion. Everyone shall know that 
if it has been established by sufficient proof before a competent judge that anyone has 
mocked this law, he shall be punished with death. 

Issued on the eighteenth day before the Kalends of December at Constantinople in 
the fifteenth consulship of Theodosius and the 4th consulship of Valentinian, augusti 
(14 November 435). 
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CHAPTER 2 


Monsters Dressed in Purple: Imperial Critique in 
Early 7th-Century Byzantine Literature 


Ryan W. Strickler 


For the Byzantines, the emperor was an absolute monarch, appointed by God 
to serve as His chosen representative in government. This was as true in the 
7th century as at any point in the empire's history. Given this, one might be 
tempted to think that the emperor was beyond reproach. After all, to insult 
God's chosen is to insult God himself. Moreover, acts of dissidence could 
lead to dangerous reprisals, including exile, amputation, or death. However, 
the crises of the 7th century tested the loyalties of many Byzantine subjects 
toward their emperors, and citizens expressed their dissent both publicly and 
pseudonymously. The century opened during the reign of Phocas (r. 602-610), 
whose overthrow of the emperor Maurice led to a controversy which was 
compounded by an entrenched defensive conflict against the Persians. This 
conflict was left to his successor and usurper, Heraclius (r. 610—641), to finish. 
While many partisans hailed Heraclius as a hero, Heraclius' anti-Jewish poli- 
cies led to controversy and stirred resentment among the Jewish community. 
Furthermore, Heraclian religious policy was far-reaching and highly contro- 
versial, requiring multiple synods and a final ecumenical council to sort it out. 

As a result, the emperors and their patriarchs were not without critics, 
especially among outspoken monastics such as Maximus the Confessor, or 
the popes of Rome (see also the chapter of DZino in this volume). In sum, the 
policies of the 7th-century Byzantine emperors were not always popular and 
within some circles led to criticism. This resentment left its mark on surviv- 
ing literature from imperial critics. Some emperors received direct critique. 
Critics of Phocas, writing safely after his death, had full freedom to attack his 
excesses. Heraclius, however, was widely popular during his reign and criti- 
cism tended to be more subtle or masked. Constans 11, Heraclius' grandson, 
frequently punished dissent and resistance to his policies could prove fatal. 
This chapter examines selected examples of criticism levelled against Phocas, 
Heraclius, and Constans 11 as a case study, and considers what conclusions we 
can draw about 7th-century Byzantine Kaiserkritik. 
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1 Dehumanisation 


One feature which looms large in the critique of Byzantine emperors is the 
dehumanisation of emperors who are deemed to be impious. We see examples 
in the overt attacks against the dead Phocas, but also in more covert critiques 
of emperors during their lifetimes. Dehumanisation renders the subject less 
than human, and in some cases monstrous or even demonic, and is often used 
to explain the excesses and crimes of the emperor. Questions of 'humanness' 
and dehumanisation have received significant attention from social psycholo- 
gists in recent decades. Nick Haslam developed an approach to the study of 
dehumanisation which has significant implications for the present study. 
Haslam, Bastian, Laham and Loughnan noted a human tendency to distin- 
guish between “human uniqueness’, which includes learned social niceties, 
norms, and other markers of civility, and “human nature", which includes 
innate, "essence-like" qualities common to all human beings.! 

According to Haslam and his team, to dehumanise other individuals or 
groups in bestial terms is to deny them the unique attributes associated with 
humanity while reserving those qualities for members of the ingroup. This is 
subtly differentiated from the denial of human nature, which renders mem- 
bers of the dehumanised group as automatons, lacking any self-will or ambi- 
tion. These two categories provide a framework to assess the degree of the 
dehumanisation of a given subject. Expanding upon the broad category of 
‘human nature, Haslam isolates the quality of human agency as particularly 
important. Agency is a quality associated with human nature, and ingroups 
who deny the human agency of a subject consider the dehumanised subject 
to lack the ability to act consciously of their own accord. Haslam and his team 
found that groups who attributed high levels of human nature to a particu- 
lar group granted correspondingly high levels of human agency. People who 
were ascribed high levels of human nature were considered worthy of praise 
for their actions and worthy of blame for misdeeds.? While dehumanised indi- 
viduals or groups are held less culpable, this is based on a perceived lack of 
autonomy or agency. In other words, groups are dehumanised, in part, because 
they are considered to lack basic human agency and control over their actions. 


1 Haslam et al. 2012, 203-204. 
2 Haslam et al. 2012, 207-209. 
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2 Phocas: Destroyer of the Empire 


We begin our study at the beginning of the century with an examination of lit- 
erary treatments of Phocas? For many Byzantines, the crises of the 7th century 
began with the overthrow of the beloved emperor Maurice by Phocas in 602. 
The historian Theophylact Simocatta suggests that this event was the primary 
cause of the devastating Persian campaigns which dominated the first decades 
of the 7th century. Chosroes 11 had entered into a strategic peace with Maurice 
and, according to Theophylact, used the emperor's death as a pretence for 
invasion, in the guise of avenging the murder of a friend. Many sources, such 
as Theophylact, the Life of Theodore of Sykeon, and George of Pisidia attributed 
Persian success to divine punishment for Phocas' murderous coup. 

An early critical witness of Phocas is found in the Life of Theodore of Sykeon, 
written by his disciple George. Phocas receives three mentions in the Life, 
two of which are in passing. On one occasion the saint offered hospitality to 
a retinue accompanying a prisoner who had been charged with conspiracy to 
overthrow the emperor. The saint managed to convince the prisoner to face 
his punishment with dignity and without resistance, with the knowledge that 
God would accompany him regardless of his fate. Once the conspirator was 
convinced, his chains were miraculously loosed. Frightened by the event, the 
guards panicked and rushed to secure the prisoner. However, the saint con- 
vinced the soldiers that the conspirator was no threat and to allow the prisoner 
to continue unbound.^ On the surface, this story seems to indicate Theodore's 
respect for the emperor, or at least an acceptance of the emperor's place in 
God's plan. The saint offers no commentary on whether the prisoner's actions 
were justified, only that he should concern himself with spiritual rather than 
earthly matters. 

The Life's final mention of Phocas involves a direct meeting between the 
emperor and the saint during a visit by the former to Constantinople. The 
author records the incident as follows: 


Mao dé xal ó Bactheds Pwxâç và nepi tod óclou éne~HTGEV adtdv: Hv yàp 
xAWHpNS KaTAKEiLEVos ¿x TOD THY yetpàv Kal MOdAV ğAyovç. Kal eiceAOdvtos 
abtod mods adtov xai &riO£vroc adtd THV xeipo xal eùkauévov, Exovpladn THs 
vócov. Aitobvtog dé adtov etyyeaOat Unep te adtOb xoi TH Bactretag adtod, 
Yjp&orco mapatvely adt@ 6 tod Xpiotod Sepdnwy we, et Géo del uvnuovetderOou 
Tap’ avtod xal evepyety adT@ THY Evyynv adtod, madcacbo THs dvOewrivys 


3 On the efforts of Heraclius to promote his legacy at Phocas’ expense, see Meier 2014. 
4 George of Sykeon, Life of Theodore 125 (pp. 100-102). 
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xavouxomí]c xod &xyoceoc TAV olov. TOTO yap adtod xorropOo0vroc, Epa- 
axe Kal adTOS elooxobecOot EvydEevos TIPd¢ TOV Ogóv ntp AUTOD- émipévovroc 
dé adtod TH cuvr]Oet xatacPaAyy}, TPOCEAEYEV AUTH TH KATA 0800 Lviv LEMovTOL 
avt® cupBatverv. ‘Oc ext tots PyPetow oro v xai dyavaxthaot adtov. 


And learning these things about the saint, the emperor Phocas requested 
to see him (for he was bed-ridden with gout of the hands and feet). And 
when he came to him, and after he laid his hand upon him and prayed, 
the emperor was healed of his illness. But when Phocas asked him to 
pray on behalf of him and his rule, the servant of Christ began to exhort 
him, that if he wished to be remembered by him always, and if he wanted 
Theodore to make prayers for him, he must cease the killing of men and 
the shedding of blood. For if he succeeded in this, the saint said, “My 
prayers to God will be heard on your behalf”. But if he persisted in the 
habit of slaughter, the saint predicted the things which were to come 
upon him through the wrath of God. The emperor became angry with 
him on account of these words.5 


This account in the Life of Theodore of Sykeon is mild, compared with others 
discussed in this chapter. We find no further mention of the emperor after 
this point. Nevertheless, it provides an important glimpse into contemporary 
Byzantine attitudes toward Phocas. 

As with the guards escorting the conspirator, Theodore offers hospitality 
without consideration of persons and heals the emperor's gout; however, it is 
clear from this account that Phocas' murderous ways were disapproved of and 
would eventually incur God's wrath. The emperor's intractability at the saint's 
admonishment further illustrates his hardness of heart and lack of piety. He 
was willing to seek out the saint for his own welfare; however, he was unwilling 
to turn to God in repentance, a mistake which would spell his doom. 

Theophylact Simocatta expressed his disapproval of Phocas more directly. 
Written safely after Phocas’ death, Theophylact's monumental Historiae serves 
both as a tribute to the reign of Maurice, as well as a criticism of the perceived 
savagery of Phocas' coup and the disasters which followed. The author's hatred 
is manifested immediately in the opening dialogue between the dramatis 
personae of History and Philosophy, who lament their demise under the tyr- 
anny of Phocas while praising the restoration of the arts under Heraclius.® 
Philosophy describes Phocas' reign in the following manner: 


5 George of Sykeon, Life of Theodore 133 (pp. 105-106). 
6 See Frendo 1988. 
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TOMod yàp ypóvou etebvyjxets, © nat, ¿E Stov eloyppyoe TH Bacdiðı adaAf 
6 Kadvdwviog thpavvos ctdyow mepippaxtoc, ptEoRdeBapos d&vOpwrtoc, tO 


KUKAWTELOV Yévoc, ó THS awppovoç &Aovpyiðoç dcEkyectatog Kevtaupos, à 
Bactreta oivopAvytas &ywviopa. 


For, child, you a long time you were dead, ever since the steel-encircled 
Calydonian tyrant entered the royal court, a mongrel-barbarian, from 
Cyclopean stock, the Centaur and brutal ravager ravaged the chaste pur- 
ple, for whom the imperial office was a drinking contest.” 


In what might be called classicising dehumanisation, Theophylact associates 


Phocas with the mythical beast defeated by Heracles, forming a typological 


pairing with Heraclius who, in a word-play on the emperor's name, is called a 


new Heracles for his restoration of the empire.® 


The typology of the centaur proved to be a favourite for Theophylact, as he 


employs it again in Book Eight. Here the historian recalls Phocas’ rise to the 


throne, after feigning disinterest in the purple by recommending his colleague 


Germanus. The following scene is recorded: 


TAVTWY TOLYAPODV YEVOLEVWY TIPOS TOV KaAVSWVLOV Túpavvov, TOV TIS TWPPOVOS 
AAovpyiðoç dceryeotatov Kévtavpov (mpemet yàp otto tov Pwxâv dvopdce- 
cat), £8oEev ó uikoßdpßapoç thpavvos xateipwvevóuevoç T'epuotvóv &vayopev- 
ety E0EAElv. TOV xolvuv SHUWV KATEVPHLOVVTWY TOV TUPAVWOV, Kal TAVTWV tfc 
uetaBoArs yAtxopévov, cvayopeveTat TO KaKdv, Kal KUPLOG t&v CXITITPWY O 
thpavvog npoyepičetar, xal xporcet TH evdatpovias Y ovppopd, xal Aoi Beet 
THV ÉvargEty tà peyda vod exionua cv Pwpaiwv coc roc eimety &tuyýpata. 


Accordingly, when all had arrived before the Calydonian tyrant, the 
Centaur and ravager of the chaste purple (for it is fitting that Phocas be 
so named), the mongrel-barbarian tyrant, through a show of dissimula- 
tion, seemed to wish to proclaim Germanus. Then, as the circus factions 
were extolling the tyrant and everyone was eager for revolution, the evil 
was proclaimed, the tyrant was appointed lord of the sceptres, mischief 
prevailed over good fortune, and the great and, so to speak, notable mis- 
fortunes of the Romans took their beginning.? 


7 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae: Dialogus 4 (p. 20). 


8 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae 3.4.5—5.6 (pp. 117-120). 
9 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae 8.10.4—6 (p. 303). 
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Within this colourful Kaiserkritik we see a concerted effort to strip Phocas of 
his human nature. The usurper is portrayed in terms which are beyond inhu- 
man. Instead of a mere rogue general, Phocas is transformed into a drunken 
mythical beast who ravages the imperial office. Moreover, the purity of Phocas' 
lineage is called into question, as the author again refers to the usurper as a 
‘mongrel barbarian’ (6 ju£oBétoBopoc). Theophylact locates the beginning of 
imperial decline in this event, with all subsequent disasters resulting from 
Phocas' violation of divine order. 

Theophylact further spells out the sinful nature of Phocas' usurpation, and 
its association with divine punishment, in Book v111. Here Lilius, the lieutenant 
of Phocas, displays the heads of the imperial family to the armies. Theophylact 
describes this scene and the subsequent punishment in the following: 


‘O pév odv Aoc ... tats tupdwvois otpatiats THY TAY Bacthéwy ommArteder 
avaipeow. Eder yap tod pwooug xai Sic THs Ogcoplot petacyety Tò dpirAdvOpwrtov 
OTOATEVLA, vot XAL ATAVTAS TODS ETL TOUTW KATALAVEVTAS Ý uconóvrpoc TOÔ 
Oeod xoi &dExactog xptats tots fc dvTiddcEewS caynvedoy Stxtbolc. dmavTEs 
yàp ol x&v nañauvaiwv otpatonéðwy &xetvov peyiocotc TE xol ToLxiAOIS TEPI- 
TETTWKOTES KAKOTS TOV THOSE Blov xaTEALCAY. 


And so Lilius ... publicly displayed the emperors’ slaughter to the tyran- 
nical armies. For it was necessary that the inhumane army also share in 
the defilement through observation, so that the evil-hating and impartial 
judgement of God might also capture in the nets of retribution all those 
who had gone mad for this cause: for all members of those blood-stained 
camps departed this life after falling into great and manifold evils.!° 


This passage describes the personal punishment delivered by God upon the 
perpetrators of the coup, which is seen as an affront to divine order. The 
Persians were permitted to succeed until each conspirator had been struck 
down individually through direct punishment in the form of fire from heaven 
and famine, and indirectly through the Persian sword. 

Theophylact Simocatta was not the only 7th-century author to blame the 
woes of the empire directly upon Phocas’ usurpation. George of Pisidia echoes 
this perspective, and although he does not mention Phocas by name, his 
descriptions of the usurper are no less critical. The association of Phocas with 
a drunken centaur and general bestial descriptions proved popular among the 
Byzantine literary elite. The court poet George of Pisidia made use of the same 


10 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae 8.12.8—11 (p. 307). 
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tropes favoured by Theophylact, although in the years immediately following 
Heraclius' usurpation, George's criticisms of his patron's predecessor remained 
oblique. Considered by many to be a sort of audition piece for a position at 
court, the short poem On Heraclius’ Return from Africa praises the emperor's 
defeat of Phocas and the promise of deliverance from the Persian campaigns.!! 

The encomium opens with praise of Heraclius' eloquence and spiritual 
devotion. Not long after this florid introduction, George depicts Heraclius' 
defeat of his predecessor in the following terms: 


ab nâoav òpyhv we dvypepous cel Opas Siwxets Ex TMavNUEpov exorto, ad 
Oyporetetabat THY xaxovpylav O£Aetc, Se hg TO xotvóv THs napoixiaç yévoç ix 
TOV ErrtBovAwy cxavddrwy Onpedetat-tH of Ucet KpdtioTeE, xal tà Opia tën- 
pepodabat oA doct Siddoxetat- 


You always drive away all anger, like wild beasts from your constant gaze, 
you desire that all malice, by which the common race of our province is 
caught by treacherous snares, be put down; by your nature, O excellent 
one, even the beasts are altogether taught to be tamed.” 


While Phocas is not mentioned by name, his reign is compared with that of 
wild beasts which have ensnared the nation. In contrast, Heraclius, by mere 
force of nature, is able to tame the wild beasts, bringing Phocas to heel. 

George continues his attack, locating the woes of the empire in the actions 
of Heraclius’ predecessor, and the hopes of the empire in the newly ascendant 
emperor, writing: 


OM’ Eottv ¿Anic THY TapdvtwY SvaxdAwy Ex God menadcbat MAVTAXOD TAÇ 
gpovtidag el yap TÒ xotvóv ToAMAdxIs SiwAETO Tals THY xPATOUVTWY dmpoos- 
tias meodv, xal vOv TO xowdv Ex Ozod owOhoetat coc tod xporroüvroc ebce- 
Bas edrrpagiats. xai npiv yàp Huds noAtwpevous BAerwv yvixa cà mixed Tod 
tup&vyou TPALLATA VOLYV AUBdvTE TOV uA Gv KAO TTETO, KALPOV u£v exec TOD 
LEVEL xoplc TOV, WS UY TEPUKWS TAY xov TAPALTLOS. 


But the hope of present troubles is that the concerns will be altogether 
brought to an end by you; for if the state has been utterly destroyed, 
fallen due to the neglect of the rulers (i.e. Phocas), even now the state 
will be saved by God through the good leadership of the pious ruler (i.e. 


11 See Whitby 2002, 159-161. 
12 George of Pisidia, In Heraclium ex Africa redeuntem, 14-20 (p. 62). 
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Heraclius). For even before, seeing us made miserable, while the bitter 
wounds of the tyrant, festering, attacked the limbs; you considered the 
time of delay apart from suffering, as an intercessor not born from evil. 


In this passage, George reveals his opinions of the cause of the empire's woes, 
namely, the neglect of Phocas. While a shred of human nature is granted to the 
usurper, he is reduced to a disease-bearing tyrant, whose wounds have caused 
the limbs of the state to fester. George uses the language of medicine, in which 
Phocas is emplotted as the pathogen. 

The similarities between the rhetoric of Theophylact Simocatta and 
George of Pisidia are more pronounced in one of George's more ambitious 
works, the Heracliad. Written shortly after the death of Chosroes 11 and the 
Persian surrender, the poem employs Biblical and Classical tropes to create a 
narrative in which the Persians and Romans are characters in a providential 
drama, most famously praising Heraclius as the new Heracles and new Moses. 
While Book 1 focuses exclusively on the defeat of the Persians, Book 11 recalls 
Heraclius' defeat of Phocas and the circus factions who supported him. Using 
tropes reminiscent of the Historiae, George writes: 


¿nel dé Aotróv xal TA TOD SHLov Opon ouvextpapevta TOD TUpdvvov TH MEOH 
£vouxov elye TOV LEADV àtačiav, oyeðòv SE návtaç TOdS MOAI TAS Y) Tóg MEPUP- 
pévouc Wdtve Kevtadpov dixyv. 


And finally, when the insolence of the deme was nurtured by the drunk- 
enness of the tyrant, a lack of discipline inhabited the members and the 
city nearly carried citizens justly abused by the Centaur.!+ 


Here we see the familiar topos of the drunken centaur representing Phocas' 
reign. Again, the usurper is dehumanised and transformed into a mythi- 
cal beast, only in this case we also see a critique of the circus factions who, 
stirred up, wreaked havoc during Phocas’ reign.5 One interesting aspect of 
the passage is the treatment of the crisis of Phocas’ rule as a crisis which has 
been averted. In light of the success of Heraclius’ reign, woes described in 
On Heraclius’ Return from Africa are nowhere to be seen. 


13 George of Pisidia, In Heraclium ex Africa redeuntem, 33-37 (p. 64). 

14 George of Pisidia, Heraclias, 11.34—40 (p. 212). 

15 George notes the disturbances of the factions in the Bellum Auaricum, 58-60 (p. 178). On 
the activity of the circus factions from the reign of Maurice to the ascent of Heraclius, see 
Booth 201. 
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The works of Theophylact Simocatta and George of Pisidia display remark- 
able similarities in their treatment of the usurper Phocas. Whether this reflects 
George's influence on Theophylact, or simply the use of tropes current in the 
Constantinopolitan literary elite, they both serve a specific purpose, namely, 
to dehumanise and therefore delegitimise Phocas' reign, and provide a scape- 
goat for the troubles which followed his ascent. Both Theophylact and George 
locate the troubles of the empire in the accession of Phocas to the throne. 

When we apply the lens of social psychology, we find a further layer to the 
dehumanising rhetoric of Theophylact and George. The two authors are from 
an ingroup, namely, partisans of the newly ascendant Heraclius. Phocas and 
his partisans are the dehumanised subjects. In this case, we find that, using 
Haslam's terminology, while Phocas is granted a certain degree of human 
nature, maintaining agency and therefore considered worthy of personal 
blame, he is virtually stripped of human uniqueness. Theophylact and George 
both reduce Phocas to a level beyond mere bestiality to monstrousness. Both 
authors describe Phocas as a drunken centaur lacking all social niceties. 
Theophylact grants him even less human uniqueness by labelling him a mon- 
grel barbarian, that is, illegitimate and outside of the boundaries of Byzantine 
social standing. George extends his dehumanisation to Phocas' partisans by 
denying the human uniqueness of the circus faction which supported him. 
Here we find that Theophylact and George exhibit dehumanisation tactics 
which serve to bolster Heraclius' standing and increase his humanness at the 
expense of a less-than-human Phocas. 


3 Heraclius and the Jews 


Phocas was not the only emperor to be dehumanised by an ingroup and con- 
sidered to be opposed to divine will. For the Jewish community, Heraclius, with 
his anti-Jewish policies, most notably his decree of forced baptism in 632, was 
not only a persecutor but an enemy of God and his chosen people. Nowhere 
is this attitude more manifest than in the pseudonymous Sefer Zerubbabel, an 
apocalyptic text composed shortly after Heraclius' defeat of the Persians. In 
this text, a “despicable man’, who is revealed to be the coming messiah, reveals 
a series of visions to Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah charged with rebuild- 
ing the temple after the Babylonian captivity in the Book of Ezra. After reveal- 
ing himself to Zerubbabel, the despicable man makes the following prediction: 


In the time to come, I will fight the battles of the Lord alongside the 
Messiah of the Lord — he who sits before you — with the king ‘strong of 
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face' and with Armilos, the son of Satan, the spawn of the stone statue. 
The Lord has appointed me to be the commanding officer over his people 
and over those who love Him in order to do battle against the leaders of 
the nations.!6 


After a series of vaticinia ex eventu regarding historical events, ranging from 
the destruction of the temple and the expulsion of the Jews in 70 CE to 
details of the Persian campaigns under Heraclius, the author recounts the fol- 
lowing vision: 


There he showed me a marble stone in the shape of a maiden: her fea- 
tures and form were lovely and indeed very beautiful to behold. Then he 
said to me, ‘This statue is the [wife] of Belial. Satan will come and have 
intercourse with it, and a son named Armilos will emerge from it, [whose 
name in Greek means] “he will destroy a nation”. He will rule over all 
(peoples), and his dominion will extend from one end of the earth to the 
other, and ten letters will be in his hand. He will engage in the worship 
of foreign gods and speak lies. No one will be able to withstand him, and 
anyone who does not believe in him he will kill with the sword: many 
among them will he kill. He will come against the holy people of the 
Most High, and with him there will be ten kings wielding great power and 
force, and he will do battle with the holy ones. He will prevail over them 
and will kill the Messiah of the lineage of Joseph, Nehemiah b. Hushiel, 
and will also kill sixteen righteous ones alongside him. Then they will 
banish Israel to the desert in three groups.” 


The despicable man predicts that Armilos will rise up and bring misery upon 
the Jews, expelling them into the desert and slaying the present messiah, 
which Hagith Sivan and John C. Reeves have suggested may correspond to an 
actual Jewish leader during the Persian occupation of Jerusalem.!? This vati- 
cinium ex eventu corresponds closely to Heraclius' expulsion of the Jews from 
Jerusalem upon his reconquest, as well as his general anti-Jewish policy, which 
culminated in the edict of forced baptism. Zerubbabel despairs, but is com- 
forted when it is revealed that the despicable man of the vision will rise up 
in glory, reveal himself as the messiah, and that divine wonders will herald 
God's deliverance. 


16 Sefer Zerubbabel p. 428, transl. Reeves 2013, 454. 
17 ‘Sefer Zerubbabel p. 430, transl. Reeves 2013, 460-461. 
18 Reeves 2013, no. 148, Sivan 2000, 288-291. 
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In the depiction of Heraclius as Armilos, the author of the Sefer Zerubbabel 
employs the full range of techniques of dehumanisation observed by Haslam 
and his team. The emperor's human nature is not simply lacking but denied in 
its entirety. Instead, the emperor is fully dehumanised and transformed into 
a demonic figure, the result of the union between Satan and a stone statue, 
whose primary purpose is to terrorise the Jews. Scholars have suggested that 
the stone statue represents an icon of the Virgin Mary, and may have been an 
attack against the use of images in Christian worship.!9 Regardless, no shred of 
human nature is permitted Heraclius. 

Not surprisingly, Heraclius human uniqueness is denied as well. The 
demon spawn Heraclius is in direct opposition to Jewish social norms and cus- 
toms. Instead of monotheism, he worships foreign gods. Instead of truth, he 
tells lies. What is worse, instead of liberating the Jews, he kills them without 
question and opposes the Messiah. Here, the dehumanisation, or rather 
demonisation, of Heraclius serves a similar function to the dehumanisation of 
Phocas. The prospect of Jewish self-rule and the restoration of temple worship 
in aJerusalem liberated by the Persians had been crushed not only by a sudden 
change in Persian policy but a final defeat and reconquest by Roman forces. 
This change in fortunes was exacerbated by an increase in anti-Jewish policies 
at the hands of the Heraclian dynasty. 


4 Heraclius and Maximus the Confessor 


Although many prominent Christians viewed Heraclius as a deliverer and fig- 
ure of hope, others were more sceptical. Controversial imperial religious poli- 
cies had earned Heraclius numerous outspoken critics. Chief among these was 
the monk and theologian Maximus the Confessor. Writing in exile in North 
Africa, he was an important critic of imperial religious policies.?9 

In addition to critiquing Heraclius' doctrinal policy, Maximus was openly 
critical of the emperor's edict of forced baptism issued in 632. In a letter, which 
only survives in fragmentary form, he informs his recipient about the edict and 
its apparent enforcement in North Africa. The fragment under consideration 
was rediscovered in the early 20th century by Robert Devreesse, who consid- 
ered it to be a hitherto-lost ending to Letter 8, traditionally considered to be 


19 Reeves 2013, no. 144. 
20 For an overview of the life of Maximus, see Allen 2015; van Deun and Mueller-Jourdan 
2015. 
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written to the monk Sophronius.”! Letter 8 and the fragmentary ‘ending’ remain 
the subject of significant debate, which is beyond the scope of this chapter.2? 
For this discussion, the ending will be treated as a distinct document which 
survives as a fragment. 

The surviving letter is of significant historical value. It discusses the con- 
troversial edict, issued by Heraclius which mandated that all Jews within the 
empire be baptised by force and convert to Christianity. The fragment, which 
discusses the enforcement of the decree by the exarch of North Africa, is a 
rare piece of evidence of the edict's existence. Evidence, or lack thereof, sug- 
gests that the edict's enforcement was limited. The letter's salutation has been 
lost, so we are unable to confirm the intended recipient with any certainty. 
Maximus writes to his interlocutor both to announce the tidings of the edict's 
enforcement and to express his strong opposition. Among his objections, 
Maximus expresses concerns both for the Jews who are to be forced to endure 
baptism and for the consequences of the baptism both for the Church and for 
the world at large. 

Maximus' concerns are threefold: first, he fears the desecration of bap- 
tism itself by exposure to the uninitiated; second, Maximus worries that Jews, 
with the “bitter root of their ancestral faithlessness" will sink deeper still into 
darkness by bringing condemnation upon themselves; and finally, and most 
importantly, Maximus is concerned that the result will be the mass apostasy 
predicted in 2 Thessalonians, which would result from mixing unproven and 
faithless Baptised Jews with simple-minded Christians, which Maximus refers 
to as “the undisputed sign of the end, discussed by all”.?3 After voicing his con- 
cerns to his interlocutor, he ends his letter with a request for prayers. 

This commentary about the signs of the end can easily be passed over at the 
end of a historically significant criticism of an unprecedented edict of forced 
baptism. However, this short section reveals a subtle criticism against the 
imperial office which is worth considering. While Maximus does not denounce 
the emperor directly, he offers a potent critique of his policy, suggesting that a 
poorly considered decree could have cosmic ramifications. This is consistent 
with Maximus’ tendency to critique imperial policy without critiquing the 
emperors themselves.?^ 

Daniel Sahas has noted other incidents that he suggests are examples of 
veiled critique against the imperial family. In Epistula 10 written to John the 


21 Devreesse 1937. 

22 Foran overview of the debate, see Jankowiak and Booth 2015, 40—41, and Strickler 2016. 
23 Maximus the Confessor, Fragmentary Letter on the Forced Baptism, Devreesse 1937, 34. 
24 See for example the Letter to Peter the Illustris, and the Disputatio cum Pyrrho. 
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Chamberlain, dated by Sahas to 630-640, in line with Jankowiak and Booth's 
dating, Maximus comments on the question as to “why humans may be ruled 
by other human beings since all humans are one of the same kind”.25 Maximus 
responds that kings are appointed to prevent humans from devouring one 
another, and that a king should rule according to God's will. However, as Sahas 
observes, Maximus gives a caveat. Any ruler who rules his people in con- 
trary fashion is a tyrant, and "leads the ruler and those ruled to the precipice 
of perdition"26 Sahas argues that this commentary served as a subtle notice 
to Heraclius, perhaps in response to the edict of forced baptism which drew 
Maximus' stern critique. 

In Epistula 43, dated by Sahas to 628, Maximus reflects on the benefits of 
peace, likely reflecting upon the end of hostilities between the Persians and 
the Byzantines. As Sahas observes, the focus of the epistle is not on peace 
between nations, as one might expect, but between rival Christians, who 
Maximus argues must submit to God's sovereignty, and “rid themselves of pas- 
sions which result in revolt against God”. Although Maximus makes no men- 
tion of imperial religious policy, Sahas interprets this statement as a veiled 
critique of what he refers to as "Heraclius' deviation from orthodoxy and his 
adoption of 'Monoenergism."27 

Although Maximus was critical of the religious policy of Constantinople, it 
is difficult to prove the letters cited were veiled critiques of the imperial family, 
specifically, or that Maximus blamed Heraclius directly for the crises befalling 
the Byzantines. It is possible that Maximus had Heraclius in mind when he 
wrote Epistulae 10 and 43; however, it is equally plausible that he was speaking 
in generalities. When we examine the social-psychological processes at work, 
we find, somewhat surprisingly, that Maximus affords full human nature and 
human uniqueness to Heraclius, whom he treats with full respect and defer- 
ence. The patriarchs Sergius and Pyrrhus, on the other hand, are denied human 
uniqueness and treated as deceivers. Likewise, the Roman public incurs more 
blame than Heraclius for the crises befalling the empire. Sins and the passions 
were widely considered to be agents of causation in Christian Roman society; 
thus, a critique of behaviours of Roman citizens need not be a veiled critique 
of an emperor. 


25 Sahas 2003, 100. While not citing Sahas' article, Jankowiak and Booth agree with Sahas’ 
assessment of this letter, and suggest it was composed “before 642, but the precise date is 
indeterminable" See Jankowiak and Booth 2015, 38-39. 

26 Maximus the Confessor, Ep. 10 (Migne, PG 91.453A). 

27 Sahas 2003, 101. 
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5 Constans 11: Emperor and Priest? 


We will conclude our study with Maximus the Confessor’s critique of 
Constans 11. Maximus and Pope Martin 1 earned the wrath of Constans 11 
through their role in convening the Lateran Synod of 649. The synod, whose 
conveners considered it to be an ecumenical council, condemned the imperial 
religious policy of Monothelitism and the patriarchs Sergius and Pyrrhus as 
heresiarchs. It is important to note that no emperor is condemned by name, 
which is indicative of Maximus’ approach to imperial critique. Both Maximus 
and Martin were arrested and brought to Constantinople, and both eventually 
died as a result of the hardship and torture they endured in custody and exile. 

Initially, Maximus and Martin were both arrested and tried for treason rather 
than heresy. In the record of his first trial before the Senate in Constantinople, 
recorded by Maximus’ disciple Anastasius, we find an interesting accusation 
levelled against Maximus: 


Kai petà todtov, tetaptov &youcty Tpyyoptov tov vióv Pwtetvod Aéyovta ct 
"ArfjAov elc TÒ xeAAlov tod àBBáà Makipov ev Poun, xàpoð cimdvtoc, Sti xoi 
tepeds éotww 6 Bactredc, elev 6 &BBAs Avactdatos 6 uocis adtod: Mh à 
w0 elvan tepeds,” 


And after him, they brought a fourth person, Gregory the son of Photinus, 
who said: “I went to Father Maximus’ cell in Rome, and, when I said that 
the emperor was a priest too, Father Anastasius, his disciple, said: He 
shouldn't be considered a priest."28 


In response to these accusations, Maximus chastises Gregory and falls to 
the floor before the Senate before relating his account of the story. After 
some discussion about the troubles preventing union between Rome and 
Constantinople, and arguing that priests and emperors have differing preroga- 
tives, Maximus relates the following exchange: 


Kai cinac: Ti odv; Odx Eott tác Bactreds Xprotiaves xod teped; Kal £ixov- Ox 
got: ovde yàp maplotator Pvotmotypiw, xoi peta TOV &yiaguòv Tod dprou 
bpot adtov Atywv: Tà ayia tots &yioiç. Odte Barrier, odte uópou TeAETHY ÈT- 
TEET, oÙte xetpoOeret, xal nowt EmtoxdmoUG xal rpscpurépouc Kal Staxdvous: 
ovtE xplet vaowç, od Th cop BoAa fic lepwadvyg ETIPEPETAL, TO wpopópiov xar 
TO EvayyEAtov, WamTEP TH BactAsiag, TOV atEMavoy xal THY &Ayovpyiða. Kai 


28 Relatio Motionis 4, transl. Allen and Neil 2002, 55. 
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elrrac: ds h Tpaph Bacthén xot tepéa A€yet elvot tov MeXy1088&x; Kai eixov- 
"Evóc tod púozı Pacthews tAv SAwyv Oco yeyouevon pds Sid THY ÁV awT- 
piav doytepéwe, elc dripyev túnoç 6 MeAyioedéx. 


And you said: “Well then, isn’t every Christian emperor also a priest?” 
And I said: “No, he isn’t, because he neither stands beside the altar, and 
after the consecration of the bread elevates it with the words: ‘Holy things 
for the holy’; nor does he Baptise, nor perform the rite of anointing, nor 
does he ordain and make bishops and presbyters and deacons; nor does 
he anoint churches, nor does he wear the symbols of the priesthood, 
the pallium and the Gospel book, as [he wears the symbols] of imperial 
office, the crown and purple”. And you said: “How is it that Scripture says 
that Melchizedek was king and priest?” And I said: “Melchizedek was a 
single type of the one who was king by nature, God of all things, who 
became by nature a high-priest on account of our salvation"29 


Here we find an interesting line of reasoning to justify the priesthood of the 
Heraclian dynasty, and in particular, the right of the emperor to formulate 
dogma and act to preserve the unity of the church, and by extension, the stabil- 
ity of the empire. Considering the active participation of the emperors of the 
Heraclian dynasty in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 7th century, this argument 
is strong evidence in favour of an accepted conception of an imperial priest- 
hood within the court. 

Maximus counters the suggestion that every Christian emperor is a priest 
by noting the strict separation, both in function and symbolic paraphernalia, 
between the offices of emperor and priest. These are tied closely to the sacra- 
mental functions of the priesthood, which emperors have no right to perform, 
namely, consecrating the Eucharist, performing baptisms, chrismation, ordi- 
nations, and consecrating churches. Thus, for Maximus, matters of doctrine 
are secondary to the sacramental functions of the priesthood, which are its 
ontological foundations. 

What follows are two competing exegeses of the enigmatic priest-king 
Melchizedek, first mentioned in Genesis 14. The partisans of the Heraclian 
dynasty had incorporated the motif of the priesthood of Melchizedek, the 
priest-king who blessed Abraham, as a precedent for the union of offices, and 
as a priesthood distinct from that of traditional clergy and thus not depen- 
dent upon the sacramental functions forbidden to emperors and other laity. 


29 Relatio Motionis 4, transl. Allen and Neil 2002, 57, 59. 
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Melchizedek was to appear in later polemic surrounding the emperor Leo I11’s 
iconoclast policies and pretensions to priesthood.39 

Maximus offers a counter exegesis, where Melchizedek is a type of Christ, 
the great high priest and king, and thus a singular phenomenon not to be 
repeated. He argues later that further proof lies in the commemoration of the 
emperors among the laity rather than the clergy within the Divine Liturgy. 
Maximus' arguments do not appear to have convinced his accusers, as they 
accused him of inciting schism by denying the priesthood of the emperor?! 

Once more, Maximus avoids critiquing the emperor by name, focusing 
instead on court conceptions of an imperial priesthood. Throughout, Maximus 
remains highly critical of the religious policies of the Heraclian dynasty, lit- 
erally risking life and limb to voice his opposition. Yet, his criticisms remain 
levelled at religious figures and the court, rather than emperors themselves. 
Perhaps this is out of political expediency, yet the act of critique itself remains 
a dangerous action. It would appear that Maximus is holding the church and 
court accountable for religious misconduct, maintaining a separation between 
the spheres of the church and that of the imperial office itself. 


6 Conclusions 


Byzantine authors were not afraid to offer dissent against their emperors and 
imperial policy. This included direct attacks against Phocas, an action that 
required little courage in the court of his usurper Heraclius. The author of the 
Sefer Zerubbabel was the first of our authors to attack a living emperor, using 
coded apocalyptic literature to dehumanise Heraclius, whose policy of forced 
baptism was part of a larger anti-Jewish program that threatened the Jewish 
community's very existence. Maximus the Confessor as a Christian monk and 
theologian was a vocal opponent of imperial religious policy, yet he avoided 
direct critique of the emperors who reigned during his lifetime. 

To criticise a living emperor was a deadly risk, one which could be averted 
by coded or indirect attack. Yet it is clear that many authors saw this as a nec- 
essary risk. Whether to support the Jewish community or to correct perceived 
heresy, Byzantine authors took bold steps to hold the empire in check. These 
attempts were scarcely successful, yet it demonstrates a lively dissident culture 


30  Dagron 2003, 170-171. Dagron quotes this account in full, but only discusses it in relation- 
ship to its precedent for later polemic. 
31 Relatio Motionis 4. 
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which used employed a range of tools, from dehumanisation to oblique criti- 
cism to express dissatisfaction for the occupant of the imperial throne. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Mission of Abbot Martin in Dalmatia 
and Istria 641 or 642: A New Interpretation 


Danijel D£ino 


The mission of Abbot Martin, sent by Pope John 1v in 641 or 642 to redeem 
captives from Dalmatia and Istria and bring the relics of Dalmatian and Istrian 
saints to Rome, is rare evidence of the otherwise blank history of the eastern 
Adriatic between the early 7th and late 8th centuries. The brief pontificate 
of John rv provides a narrow chronological frame for this event — it occurred 
either in 641, or in 642 before the pope's death in mid-October. The existing 
scholarship interprets Martin's mission almost unanimously as the attempt 
of the Dalmatian-born pope to save the victims of Avar-Slavic invasion and 
bring the relics of these saints from his homeland in the safety of Rome.! As the 
majority of the relics belonged to the saints connected with Dalmatian capital 
Salona, it is clear that the papal emissary visited this city in order to obtain the 
relics. The usual assumption that Salona was sacked and destroyed by foreign 
invaders during the reign of Heraclius (610—641) was used in earlier interpre- 
tations as evidence to confirm that this was in essence a ‘rescue’ mission. In 
the past few decades, the paradigm of Avar-Slavic invasions in Dalmatia as a 
large-scale population movement in the 7th century has been challenged by 
several historians and archaeologists.? An important part of this criticism is 
a lack of evidence for the sack of Salona in the first half of the 7th century 
and general problems with identifying settlement of the Slavs in 7th-century 
Dalmatia. While still not generally accepted, this concerted criticism of the 
existing paradigm provides valid incentive to revisit the sources and look into 
a wider context of papal policies at the time of Abbot Martin's mission to pro- 
vide a different light on this event. 


1 While this episode is mentioned in numerous publications, few focused on the mission 
itself — see e.g. Nikolajević 1973; Mandić 1992; Ivanišević 1992, 42-44; Mackie 1996; 2003, 
212—230; Skunca 2006; Detoni 2006; Marin 2007; Veraja 2008. A notable exception in inter- 
pretation is Rapanié 2016, 18-124. 

2 Milošević 2008; Jakšić 2008; Dzino 2010; 2021; Curta 2010; Sokol 2016; Rapanié 2016; 
Vedriš 2021. 
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An essential source for Martin’s mission is the Vita of John Iv from the Liber 
Pontificalis, likely composed in the early 8th century. It briefly states that the 
pope, Dalmatian by birth and son of the scholasticus Venantius, sent the trust- 
worthy Abbot Martin with abundant resources (multa pecunia) to ransom cap- 
tives from unspecified gentes throughout Istria and Dalmatia. The pope also 
built ‘the church’ for the martyrs: St Venantius, Anasasius and Maurus ‘and 
others’, whose relics he ordered to be brought from Dalmatias and Istrias.^ 
The relics were deposited in the ‘church’ close to the Lateran Baptistery, which 
this pope decorated, and the ‘oratory of St John the Evangelist’. As we will see 
soon, Liber Pontificalis actually refers to the chapel of San Venanzio, part of the 
Lateran Baptistery complex remade at the times of John Iv and his successor 
Theodore 1. 

Other mediaeval sources before the 14th century were essentially recycling 
the information from Liber Pontificalis, focusing on the redemption of captives 
from ‘the barbarians’, while the transfer of the relics or building of the chapel 
usually remains unmentioned. This information was probably deemed less 
important, or it could be due to the use of epitomes and various abridgements 
of Liber Pontificalis, which were widespread north of the Alps.5 For example, 
Bernold's Chronicle continues the Chronicle of Hermann Contractus (c. 1050) 
but does not mention the detail about Pope John building a 'basilica which is 
present in Hermann's work.® Martin's name is mentioned only in Gesta epis- 
coporum Neapolitanorum, written by John the Deacon of Naples in the early 
10th century.” Information about the building of a ‘basilica’ for the martyrs 
Venantius, Anastasius and Maurus by John 1v appears in the chronicles of 
Hermann Contractus and Heimo von Bamberg (c. 1100), without any mention 
of translation of the relics.? The translation of the relics finally appears beside 
redemption of captives only in the thirteenth-century sources, such as Martin 
of Opava and Historia Salonitana by Thomas the Archdeacon of Split.? 


3 LP 741-2. See McKitterick 2016, 267—272 on the dating of this portion of the work. 

4 Some manuscripts use singular, some plural — both major editions of Liber Pontificalis 
(Mommsen in MGH and Duchesne) prefer plural in this place. 

5 McKitterick 2020: 201-205. 

6 Eg. Bernoldi Chronicon, p. 415; Chronicon Hugonis, p. 324 (late uth c.); Codex of Curzola, 
fol. 42v; Foretić 1956, 30 (12th c.); Chronica Basileensia, p. 282 (13th c.). 

7 Gesta episcoporum Neapolitanorum, p. 415. 

Herimanni Augiensis chronicon, p. 94; De decursu temporum, p. 447. 

Martini Oppaviensis chronicon, p. 423; Historia Salonitana, pp. 44—46. 
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Thomas provides the most comprehensive account of all mediaeval sources 
about Martin's mission, which is not surprising, taking into account that his 
work was focussed on the history of the church in Salona and Split. He also 
draws his basic information from Liber Pontificalis, but adds a bit of narrative 
to the information provided by his source. Here, Pope John sends Martin to 
Dalmatia to ransom prisoners from the Slavs and return them to their fami- 
lies. On the pope's instructions, Martin takes the relics of ‘many saints’ from 
Dalmatia and Istria and brings them to Rome, so they could be deposited in 
the Church of St John Lateran, ‘where the baptismal font is’. Thomas accurately 
describes the image of St Domnius from the San Venanzio chapel, mentioning 
also St Anastasius and other unspecified saints. As the image of St Domnius 
was not mentioned by the original source, it is very likely that Thomas saw the 
mosaic in person during his visits to Italy.!° 

This account differs in a few minor details from Liber Pontificalis, which 
specifically ascribes to Martin only the ransoming of captives, while Thomas 
attaches both tasks to his mission. Thomas does not mention Istria, but only 
Dalmatia where Martin ransoms captives 'from the Slavs' rather than from 
unspecified gentes. Istria is mentioned only in the context of the translation of 
the relics. Whether Martin was in charge of both tasks is not explicitly stated 
in Liber Pontificalis, so we could assume that Thomas interprets his source. The 
assumption that Martin ransomed prisoners 'from the Slavs' fits the story of 
the fall of Salona mentioned earlier in the narrative, which Thomas ascribed 
to the Goths and Slavs.! These minor differences in detail do not contribute 
much to a reconstruction of Martin's mission, but we will return to Thomas 
later as he supplies important information about the second translation of 
these relics from Salona. 

While Liber Pontificalis is a bit unclear about the exact place where the relics 
were housed, there is little doubt that it describes the chapel of San Venanzio, 
part of the Lateran Baptistery complex next to the church of St John Lateran 
in Rome. The building of a new oratory and chapel of San Venanzio, decorated 
with apse mosaics containing images of Dalmatian and Istrian saints, is ascribed 
to John Iv, although the chapel was likely finished by his successor Theodore 1 
(642—649). The new oratory enclosed the open colonnade, the continuation of 
the main portico around the Lateran Baptistery, leading to the outside approach 
of the chapels of St John the Baptist and St Stephen made at the time of 
Pope Hilarius (461—468). In the central apse are shown the cities of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, and Christ flanked by two angels. Below Christ is the Virgin 


10 Matijević Sokol 2002, 73-74. 
11 Historia Salonitanorum, pp. 32-43. 
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flanked by St Peter and Paul (the protectors of Rome), St John the Baptist and 
St John Evangelist, the Dalmatian saints Venantius and Domnius, and two 
patron popes. Each saint is labelled with an inscription for clarification. The 
images of popes are not labelled and it is believed that the younger-looking 
pope holding the model of the church next to St Venantius is John rv. On the 
walls adjacent to the apse are shown St Maurus, as well as Saints Anastasius, 
Septimius, Asterius, and four soldiers, probably the martyrs: Antiochianus, 
Gaianus, Paulinianus, and Tellius. Archaeological analysis confirms that the 
chapel was added to the complex in the 7th century. A hexameter inscrip- 
tion runs along the lower rim of the vault acknowledging that John, ‘conse- 
crated bishop by God' sponsored this work, paying his vows to the martyrs of 
Christ the Lord.? The 191 find of a fragmentary fresco with the saint's por- 
trait and accompanied by the inscription ASTERIV[S] in the chapel built in 
the Salonitan amphitheatre made Dyggve argue that images of the Dalmatian 
saints in the Lateran chapel were made after Martin's exact description of 
these frescoes.'^ In the 1960s a lead box with the relics from the Lateran chapel 
was opened, containing a mixture of human and animal bones weighing some 
500 grams, deposited in 1698.5 

All these saints were poorly known in Rome, but (except St Maurus who 
is connected with Poreč in Istria) the cult of all the other saints is epigraphi- 
cally attested only in Late Antique Salona, which must have been visited by 
Abbot Martin, or some other papal envoy at this time. Apart from the name of 
St Asterius on a fresco in the oratory from the Salonitan amphitheatre, there 
is also a fragment of one votive inscription to 'martyr Asterius' from the floor 
of Salonitan Kapljué extramural cemeterial basilica.l6 St Asterius is also men- 
tioned in conjunction with four soldier saints from the San Venanzio chapel: 
Antiochianus, Gaianus, Telius and Paulinianus on a fragment from a church 
mensa discovered in the Salonitan Manastirine cemeterial complex.” The epi- 
taph of the priest John from the Salonitan Marusinac cemetery, dated to 599 
or 602, says that he protected the ‘threshold of St Anastasius’.!® The worship 


12 Bovini 1971, 143, 153-154; Mackie 1996, 2-4; 2003, 215-220; Curzi 1998; Themelly 1999; 
Veraja 2008, 84-89; Brenk 2010, 93-94; Yassin 2012, 69-72; Thun? 2015, 23-24, 42, 66-69, 
et passim; Maskarinec 2018, 121-124. 

13 ICHR 2/1, p.148, cf. Latin text in n. 47 below and English translation in Thune 2015, 210-211. 

14 Salona 1v, 1.248-50 (no. 68); Bulić 1927; Dyggve 1950, 49; Bovini 1971, 152-153; Cambi 1972. 
More recently on these oratories — Jeličić Radonić 2009. 

15 Peloza 1969. 

16 X Salona 1v, 1.243244 (no. 65): ... uot / um fecit ad ma / rtirem Asterium. 

17 Salona IV, 1256-259 (no. 70): [Ant]iochianu[s] / [Gaia]nus, Telius / [Paulinia]nus, 
Aste[r]ius. 

18 Salona 1v, 1.305-312: Anastasii seruans reuerenda limina s(an)c(t)i. 
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of St Domnius is attested in the Salonitan Manastirine cemetery, especially 
through a fragmentary inscription from the church mensa.? The written 
sources are rather problematic — only St Domnius is attested as a martyr in 
the Small Chronicle from 395, and Martyrium Hieronymianus from the 6th or 
7th century mentions St Domnius, three or eight soldier saints, St Anastasius 
and Septimus. An additional problem presents itself in the appearance of two 
saint Domnii, one from the 1st century and one from the late 3rd century, and 
also two Anastasii, but this problem is not of concern for the present work.?° 

As stated at the beginning, the majority of existing interpretations saw the 
mission of Abbot Martin as the pope's attempt to save the relics from his home- 
land which was overrun by foreign invaders.?! Particularly important for this 
view is the notion that Salona was captured and destroyed by the Avars and 
Slavs sometimes between 614 and 641, which provides at first sight a convincing 
explanation of why the relics were taken to Rome.?? However, such an inter- 
pretation is today problematic for several reasons, the most important being 
the absence of levels of destruction. There is also sufficient material evidence 
to prove lingering habitation within the city walls throughout the 7th century 
including the building of the last phase of the Salonitan port facility on the 
Vranjic peninsula, dated with radiocarbon between 595 and 775.2? Today, an 
increasing number of scholars accept that the city was slowly abandoned by its 
population,”* so it is more than likely that some remains of Byzantine admin- 
istrative and ecclesiastic structures were maintained in Salona throughout the 
mid-7th century. 

Thomas of Split reports that the relics of St Anastasius and Domnius were 
dug out and moved from Salona to Split by John of Ravenna, the first arch- 
bishop of Split, recently dated to the late 8th century25 Whether the relics 
were moved, or Thomas made his interpretation of tradition, or this is just 


19 Salona Iv, 1259-262 (no. 71): [Hic?] / [d(e)p(osi)]t(us) Domn[io ep(iscopus)] / 
[mar]t(yr).... 

20 Delehaye 1899; Saxer 1987; Yassin 2012, 70-72. 

21 Justified reservations towards current interpretations were recently expressed only in 
Basić 2008, go and Rapanié 2016, 118-124. 

22 The initial view of Bulić 1906 that Salona was captured in 614 was refuted by the discov- 
ery of a small coin hoard within Salonitan city-walls containing coins from the reign of 
Heraclius, Marović 1984. See the overview of the voluminous historiography in Basić 2008 
and Rapanié 2016, 91-95. 

23 This topic was discussed in more detail in DZino 2020. 

24 Rapanié 1980; 2007; 2016, cf. Goldstein 1992, 92-95; 1995, 115-120; DZino 2010, 155-156; 
2021, 108-113; Budak 2012, 169—170, 177; 2018, 64—66. 

25 Historia Salonitanorum, pp. 56-57. The tradition is also preserved in the last four of six 
locally composed Vita Sancti Domnii from High Middle Ages/Renaissance, Farlati 1751, 
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pure early mediaeval inventio traditionis is debatable. However, by the gth cen- 
tury there were two different traditions on the relics of these two saints, one 
in Rome and one in Split.?6 This double translation story made some authors 
believe that the papal emissary did not take the relics. Dyggve, for example, 
believed that the relics were too valuable for the local church to be given to 
a papal emissary and that Martin came only to make a faithful copy of the 
saints’ images to transfer them to Rome.?" Other authors reconciled two tradi- 
tions on the translation of the relics, assuming that the papal emissary took 
to Rome the brandea - the contact-relics which were in proximity to a saint's 
remains such as dust or soil from the saint's tomb, or cloth that touched the 
holy relic. It is also possible that very small parts of saints’ bodies were taken.?8 
Such an explanation seems the most convincing, as it is difficult to believe 
that the Salonitan ecclesiastic authority would part with their most important 
relics. Therefore, the papal emissary must have encountered some ecclesias- 
tical authority in Salona and only with its explicit permission carried these 
sacred artifacts, in symbolic form, to Rome, while at the same time real relics 
remained in possession of the local church. A very similar situation is encoun- 
tered in the case of St Maurus, whose relics Abbot Martin also took to Rome. 
Maurus’ relics were held in Euphrasius' basilica in Parentium (modern Poreč), 
which is additionally confirmed with the inscription discovered in 1846. Early 
mediaeval sources attest that these relics remained in place until they were 
stolen by the Genovese in 1354.29 


2 Monothelitism and Papacy 


A lack of convincing evidence for the capture of Salona by the Slavs and Avars 
in the 7th century necessitates a different interpretation of Martin's mission 
and for this reason, it is important to turn attention to papal policies preceding 
the short pontificate of John 1v. The most significant problem bothering John's 
predecessors was the meddling of the emperor Heraclius in the affairs of the 
Church in the debate on the nature and will of Christ. Trying to solve division 


419, 422, 425-426. John of Ravenna was only recently convincingly dated to the late 
8th century - see the chapter of Basic in this volume for more information. 

26 Recently on this, Budak 2012. I would not necessarily agree with Budak that the second 
translation is invention — it is more believable that John of Ravenna organised translatio 
of whatever was believed to be the relics of these saints. 

27 Dyggve 1951, 85-86, 126, cf. Bovini 1971, 153-154; Cambi 1972. 

28 Mackie 1996, 3, 9; 2003, 216, 225-227; cf. Marin 2007, 254 and Rapanié 2016, 122. 

29 . Cambi1997; Chevalier and Matejčić 2012. 
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between the Chalcedonian Christians and a number of Eastern churches, the 
emperor, supported by the Constantinopolitan patriarch Sergius I (r. 610- 
638), launched an initiative to promote a view of Christ having one opera- 
tion (energeia), known as Monoenergism. After this initiative was vigorously 
opposed by Sophronius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, the almost identical doc- 
trine of Christ's one 'theandric energy’ - Monothelitism — was promoted.39 
The doctrine was formulated at the Council of Cyprus 636 and the emperor 
supported it on an official level through an imperial edict Ecthesis issued in late 
636, or in September/October 638.?! The edict forbade all mentions of Christ 
possessing one or two energies and proclaimed that Christ, while possessing 
two natures, had but a single will.?? The edict was confirmed by the Synod in 
Constantinople presided over by Sergius in November 638.23 

Pope Honorius (625-638) generally accepted a notion of a single will in 
his earlier correspondence with patriarch Sergius from 635. At the time, 
this was not a controversial opinion — it only became problematic when the 
Dyothelete position was defined by Maximus the Confessor and John 1v in 
641.34 In October 638 Honorius died and there was a new pope-elect in Rome — 
Severinus. Nevertheless, sedes vacanti after the death of Honorius lasted for one 
year, seven months and 17 days according to Liber Pontificalis. Papal emissar- 
ies (apocrisiarii) were left waiting for imperial confirmation in Constantinople 
because imperial authorities insisted that new pope-elect must first accept 
the ‘Charta’ i.e. Ecthesis.?5 At this time the emperor Heraclius sent general 
(stratelates) Eustachius to the Ravennate exarch Isaac the Armenian with 
instructions to enforce Ecthesis. This information is provided in the letter of 
patriarch Cyrus of Alexandria to Sergius, where Severinus is still referred to 
as pope-elect.36 Independently of this source, Liber Pontificalis tells the story 


30 On Monoenergism and Monothelitism see: Grumel 1928; 1929; 1930; Winkelmann 2001; 
Hovorun 2008; Jankowiak 2009; Allen 2009; Ekonomou 2009, 79-157; Price 2010; Lange 
2012; Booth 2013, 186—328, etc. 

31 Booth 2013, 239-241. The usual dating of Ecthesis in later 638 was challenged by Jankowiak 
(2009, 149-160; 2013, 337) who sees it as a direct outcome of the Council of Cyprus, and 
dateable in 636. 

32 ACO?1.156-162. 

33 | ACO?1.164-166, cf. Winkelmann 2001, 87. 

34 ACO? 2/2.548-558; Allen 2009, 194-205. See Booth 2013, 239-241, 259-269; Jankowiak 
2013; Cubitt 2014, 46-48; Kashchuk 2020. 

35 LP 72.7. The information about the papal apocrisiarii is supplied in Letter to Thalassius by 
Maximus the Confessor (Migne, PL 129.583D—586B), but without naming the pope-elect. 
It is widely believed that this pope was Severinus — Sherwood 1952, 43 (no. 60); Jankowiak 
and Booth 2015, 59-60 (no. 58) who all date the letter in 640. 

36 | Aco?1472. 
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of imperial fiscal administrator (chartularius) Maurice who used discontented 
nobles and soldiers in Rome to take control over papal treasure in the Lateran 
episcopium.?" He succeeded in the second attempt and invited exarch Isaac 
who, in 639 or early 640, arrived in Rome and exiled the leading clergy within 
the Lateran, apparently spending eight days plundering the palace. Isaac cer- 
tainly did not forget to send a share of booty to the emperor.?? Liber Pontificalis 
does not suggest that Maurice was acting as Isaac's agent, or that the emperor 
was implicated in this event. However, taking into account what we know about 
Heraclius’ directions to Isaac to enforce Ecthesis and the emperor's refusal to 
confirm Severinus as a pope, it is very likely that these events are related, aim- 
ing to pressure the pope to accept the Ecthesis. Whatever stood behind Isaac’s 
plundering of the Lateran treasure, it is clear that Heraclius, soon after this 
event, confirmed Severinus as a pope on 28 May 640.79 The reasons for the 
sudden change of mind could indeed be that Heraclius thought that Severinus’ 
stand was softened enough by Isaac’s show of force. Some kind of compro- 
mise might have also been struck with papal apocrisiarii in Constantinople. 
Maximus in the Letter to Thalassius writes that the emissaries promised to take 
the Ecthesis to the pope so he could read it and make his decision, which satis- 
fied imperial representatives. However, Maximus confusingly also adds that 
the ‘Charta’ was already sent to the pope (through Eustachius and Isaac?).^9 
Despite some indications that Severinus called a church synod condemn- 
ing Ecthesis immediately after being confirmed, it is more likely that he never 
stated his position clearly and consequently that there was no synod in very 
short period he was pope - June/July 640.*! Severinus died in August and in 
these uneasy circumstances, John 1v was elected in September 640. It also took 
some time before the sick and dying emperor confirmed John Iv as a pope on 
24 December 640. Just before his death, Heraclius wrote a conciliatory letter 
to John, but contrary to previously held opinions, the emperor did not aban- 
don his Monothelite position.^? After Heraclius died in February 641, there 


37 Whether Maurice was the Roman or Ravennan official, remains an open question — 
McKitterick 2020: 21. 

38 | LP 7341-5. 

39  Kaegi 2003, 272-273 (economic reasons); Booth 2013, 263-264 (pressure). 

40 Migne, PL 129.585B—-586B. 

41 Booth 2013, 259. Maximus calls Severinus ‘orthodox’ together with Honorius and John 1v 
(Opuscula 12; Migne, PG 91.143B). This might have been correct but does not prove that 
Severinus stated his position publicly. The indications that there was some kind of synod 
are based on Liber Diurnus (Migne, PL 105.66B), saying that popes Severinus, John, 
Theodore and Martin anathematised Monothelitism. 

42 Earlier opinions were based on the testimony of Maximus from Relatio motionis (Migne, 
PG 90.125A-B), his Opusculum 12 (Migne, PG 91.142B-143A) and Disputation with Pyrrhus 
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was political disarray in Constantinople, which was used by John to challenge 
the Ecthesis. The pontiff wrote the letter Apology of Honorius to new emper- 
ors Constantine 111 and Heraclonas, asking them to reject Monothelitism.^3 
In autumn of 641 John called the council in Rome, which anathematised 
Monothelitism and Ecthesis. The council was attended by the bishops from 
"Africa, Byzantium, Numidia, and Mauritania"^^ The removal of Sergius' suc- 
cessor Pyrrhus on 29 September 641 and his replacement with the less-extreme 
Monothelite Paul 11 helped in temporarily loosening the tensions.*° Constans II, 
proclaimed an emperor also in September 641, took some time to respond to 
the Roman prelate. He sent more conciliatory messages regarding this dispute, 
but the letter arrived in Rome after John's death in mid-October 642.46 This 
certainly does not mean that the Monothelite controversy was over, but for the 
purpose of this chapter it is not necessary to follow it further. 


3 The Reasons behind Martin's Mission 


Is it possible to discern the mission of Abbot Martin against the background 
of these events? The translation of the relics and building of the San Venanzio 
chapel had several possible reasons, which might be related to each other. The 
first one is a combination of personal reasons: John's personal devotion, in 
homage to his father, drove him to attempt to introduce hitherto unknown 
martyrs from his homeland to Rome and leave the mark of his papacy on the 
sacral landscape of Rome. The aforementioned dedicatory inscription from 
San Venanzio emphasises the fulfilment of John's vows 'to the martyrs of Christ 
the Lord’. Even if there was no inscription, the images of John and Theodore 
in the apsidal mosaic leave little doubt that this was direct papal initiative.*” 


(Migne, PG 91.329A-B). However, after Alexakis (1995) published the fragment from Codex 
Venetus Marcianus Graecus 573, it became clear that Maximus twisted the truth and that 
Heraclius did not abandon Monothelite views. 

43 The letter exists in three versions: Karshuni (Schacht 1936, 235-246); Latin (Migne, PL 
129.561C-566D) and Arabic summary (Pirone 1987, 347-349). See Caspar 1932, 107-115 
Zocca 1992, 123-129; Winkelmann 2001, 97-99; Jankowiak 2009, 187-191; 2013, 339-341. 

44 . Synodicon, no. 137, p. 15; Theophanes Confessor, Chron. p. 331.610. The Synod is dated in 
autumn 641 by Jankowiak 2013, 341 n. 32, cf. Winkelmann 2001: 97-99. 

45 Theophanes Confessor, Chron. pp. 341.28-342.3; Nicephorus, Brev. 3114-34; John of Nikiu, 
120.53. 

46 This letter was also preserved in Karshuni - Schacht 1936, 246-249. See Booth 2013, 282- 
283; Winkelmann 2001, 102; Jankowiak 2009, 206-208. 

47 ICHR 2/1, p. 148: MARTYRIBUS XPI D[OMI]NI PIA VOTA IOHANNES / REDDIDIT 
ANTISTES SANCTIFICANTE D[E]O/ ... See also Brenk 2010, 94; Caillet 201, 163. 
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Liber Pontificalis tells us that the pope's father was the scholasticus Venantius, 
and this saint is shown on the mosaic closest to John's image. Thus, it is rela- 
tively clear that the chapel was also honouring the pope's father.*? Finally, it is 
important to notice that all these martyrs were generally unknown in Rome 
prior to John's initiative. Translation of the relics symbolically ‘introduced’ 
them to Rome in a very special and sacred space in the Lateran complex, 
implying papal personal "... power to discern and authenticate sanctity.’49 
On a symbolic level the chapel, mosaic and inscription suggest lasting con- 
nection between Dalmatia and Istria with Rome through papal mediation. 
As Thune points out: “... the visual integration of these foreign martyrs into a 
Roman apsidal scheme surrounded by Peter and Paul may have served, as in 
the case of ss Cosmas and Damian, to validate them as representatives of the 
Ecclesia Romana." 59 

John was no different from his predecessors or successors. Pope Honorius 
had undertaken a very ambitious building program in Rome during his 
pontificate.5! The mosaic in the apse of newly built basilica of Santa Agnese 
fuori le mura contains a portrait of Honorius carrying a model of the church 
and a dedicatory inscription in gold which places an emphasis on opulence, 
very much like John's own reference to gleaming gold in his dedicatory inscrip- 
tion.?? This tradition of metrical inscriptions in apsidal mosaics, which include 
papal patron images within the hierarchy of saints, is detectable from the 6th 
to gth centuries in Rome and was used to promote the role of papal patrons as 
mediators controlling and facilitating access to relics of the saints.5? There are 
also similarities with the traces John's successor Theodore 1 left on the sacral 
landscape of Rome. Theodore was foreign to Rome: Liber Pontificalis labels 
him as natione Graecus, adding that his father, also named Theodore, was the 
bishop of Jerusalem. The pope transferred the relics of early Christian martyrs 
ss Primus and Felicianus from the suburban cemetery on the Via Nomentana to 
the church of Santo Stefano Rotondo, dedicated to the protomartyr St Stephen, 


48 LP 744, cf. Thung 2015, 191. Scholasticus was legal advisor to the proconsul of Dalmatia 
and/or Ravennate exarch, like Marcellus scholasticus from Dalmatia, who was correspon- 
dent of Gregory the Great (Epistle 4.38). See different opinions in Ferluga 1978, 68—71; 
Margetić 19972; 1997b. 

49 . Maskarinec 2017, 124, cf. McKitterick 2020: 106 on the central role of St John Lateran 
in relation to the pope's authority and activities as the Roman bishop in the 7th and 
8th century. 

50 . Thune 2015, 191. 

51 LP 721-6 with pp. 324—326. 

52 LP 72.2-3; ICHR 2/1, p. 63, 89, 104, 137, 249. 

53  Thung 20n and in much more detail Thung 2015. 
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who was martyred in Jerusalem.9^ The choice of the church and patronage of 
mosaics in the chapel dedicated to saints Primus and Felicianus with their 
strong Eastern visual features emphasise Theodore's origins in the same way as 
John emphasises his Dalmatian origins by transferring the relics of Dalmatian 
martyrs to Rome. A no-longer-surviving inscription from this chapel mentions 
Theodore as a patron and the information that the remains of his father were 
transferred for reburial there, which recalls John and dedication of the chapel 
to the saintly namesake of his father Venantius.55 

This combination of personal reasons looks reasonably convincing as an 
explanation for the mission of Abbot Martin. Transfer of the relics and the 
building of a lavishly decorated chapel were typical activities of popes from 
this period. It was a personal initiative intended for the Roman audience, 
which had nothing to do with the political situation in the eastern Adriatic. 
This, however, does not explain why the pope, whose patria was Dalmatia, also 
sent Martin to neighbouring Istria or why he chose the Lateran Baptistery, one 
of the most important sacral buildings in Rome, for this project. We should 
also not forget the financial circumstances in which John Iv was elected pope, 
as the papal treasury in the Lateran episcopium had recently been cleaned out 
by exarch Isaac. The Liber Pontificalis very clearly states that Maurice, with the 
army, sealed the vestry of the Lateran episcopium, where the funds were kept 
for donors’ *... redemption of souls, occasional distribution of food to the poor 
as well as for redemption of captives" When Isaac later arrived, he "... entered 
the episcopium and plundered it for eight days until all valuables were taken".56 

Papal income from different patrimonies was significant even in this period 
and there is no doubt that the Lateran treasury soon recovered, but this cer- 
tainly did not happen overnight. Therefore, John 1v in his short pontificate 
could not have had many resources at his disposal, and significant investment 
in San Venanzio must have had very important reasons. For this reason, it is 
also possible to assume that the mission to gather relics also had a political 
background. The political nature of the mission was first implied in an almost 
forgotten article of Antun Dabinovié from 1941, who assumed that Martin was 
sent to negotiate a political alliance with newly arrived Croats in the name 


54  LP7514. 

55 ICHR 2/1, p.152 (the inscription); Davis-Weyer 1989 (Eastern characteristics of the church 
and chapel mosaic). 

56  LP73.3:..pro redemptionem animam suam beato Petro apostolo dereliquerunt, ut pauperi- 
bus singulis temporibus pro alimonia erogarentur, seu propter redemptionem captivorum; 
LP 73.4: ... ingressus est Isacius patricius in episcopio Lateranense et fuit ibi per dies VIII, 
usque dum omnem substantiam illam depraedarent. 
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of emperor Heraclius and the pope.>” While the interpretation of Dabinovié 
is today outdated, the idea that there was something else behind this mis- 
sion was more recently embraced by Zeljko Rapani¢. He more convincingly 
assumed that Martin's mission was primarily intended as moral support to 
local Christian communities and assurance that Rome will not abandon its 
responsibilities across the Adriatic. While the reasons hypothesised by 
Rapanié are perfectly valid and believable, wider political circumstances might 
suggest that 'assurance of Rome's responsibility over the eastern Adriatic' was 
the papal attempt to strengthen the anti-Monothelite alliance. 

This is a tempting idea which rests on circumstantial evidence. An impor- 
tant analysis of imagery in San Venanzio apse mosaic by Themelly interprets 
it as having a clear ideological and theological message — the promotion of 
Dyothelitism. According to Themelly, the iconography of the mosaic focuses 
on the dogma of the Incarnation, which was challenged by the Monothelites. 
This is especially seen in the vertical axis, which in the composition of the 
mosaic highlights the relationship between Christ and the Virgin and signifies 
the double nature of Christ who descended from heaven to earth and became 
man through Mary.°? Therefore, the San Venanzio mosaic with its Dalmatian 
and Istrian saints broadcast the Dyothelite message of the dissenting Pope 
John and his successor Theodore. Knowing how important the Monothelite 
dispute was for John 1v, this would provide a convincing explanation for 
the commitment of scarce resources to building a chapel in the sacral heart 
of Rome. 

Political disarray in Constantinople after Heraclius' death provided a great 
opportunity for John 1v to strengthen the opposition to Monothelitism. He 
acquired a powerful ally: at this time Maximus the Confessor started to attack 
the Ecthesis from North Africa. His influence and connections with important 
ecclesiastic networks were strongly undermining the Monothelite cause.®° 
John openly attacked Ecthesis in the Apology of Honorius, a letter sent to 
new co-emperors and probably written soon after he learnt of the death of 
Heraclius. In this letter, the pontiff emphasises at one point that the whole 


57  Dabinovié 1941: 52-54 (I thank here Ivan Basić for drawing my attention to this piece of 
work). 

58 Rapanié 2016, 120, 122. 

59 Themelly 1999. 

60 The first direct attack on Ecthesis is recorded in the Opusculum 20 (Migne, PG 91.228B— 
245D), cf. Jankowiak 201, 341-342. The letter has been recently dated to mid-641, 
Jankowiak 2013, 341, Jankowiak and Booth 2015, 48-49 (no. 48) although earlier authori- 
ties date it before 640, e.g. Sherwood 1952, 41-42 (no. 49). 
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‘West’ is unified against Monothelitism.9! What were the omnes occidentales 
partes for John 1v? As discussed above, the Roman Synod called by John to 
condemn Monothelitism in autumn 641 was attended by North African bish- 
ops and the bishops from ‘Byzantium’. ‘Byzantium’ obviously comprised the 
remaining Byzantine territories in Italy, from where also came the largest num- 
ber of bishops at the anti-Monothelite Lateran Synod in 649. Nevertheless, we 
should not forget that under papal authority were also the remaining bishops 
from Istria and Dalmatia, and they certainly belonged to what the pope calls 
"West, together with Italy and North Africa. Whether they were physically pres- 
ent in the 641 Synod is impossible to say, but at least in the Lateran Synod was 
recorded the presence of Potentius, the bishop of Pola, who came from Istria 
in 649.9? The absence of the remaining Dalmatian bishops in 649 does not 
mean that they did not exist or that they supported the Monothelite cause — 
North African bishops attended the Synod in 641, but in 649 there was only one 
bishop from Uzalis in Africa Proconsularis. 

There is no direct evidence to indicate whether there was any support or 
opposition to Monothelitism in the remaining Byzantine territories at the east- 
ern Adriatic coast. Traditionally, these churches were staunch supporters of 
the Chalcedonian doctrine. The rejection of earlier attempts to reconcile the 
non-Chalcedonian Eastwith the Chalcedonian churches atthe time of Justinian, 
known as the Three Chapters controversy, had strong roots in both Istria and 
Dalmatia. Justinian personally sacked the Salonitan bishop Frontinianus in 
554 for his support of the Three Chapters. The issue was still causing trouble 
in the province half a century afterwards, as evident from the letter of Pope 
Gregory to the Salonitan bishop Maximus from 600.8? Thus, the assumption 
that eastern Adriatic churches would fiercely oppose Monothelitism seems, at 
least, a reasonable guess. 

The question of the captives is less clear, especially taking into account 
that this part of the mission is not confirmed by the sources outside Liber 
Pontificalis. Ransoming of the prisoners was considered to be the duty of the 


61  Latintranslation of the Greek original states that omnes occidentales partes are scandalised 
by letters of the Constantinopolitan patriarch Pyrrhus, which promoted Monothelitism — 
Migne, PL 129.564 C-D. 

62 ACO?1.6, 35,115, 181, 251, 401. The number of Dalmatian bishops at the time of John 1v was 
severely reduced to some bishoprics on the coast, such as Iader (Zadar) and those on the 
Adriatic islands. As argued recently (DZino 2020) there are some grounds, at least on a 
hypothetical level, to believe that there were still Salonitan bishops at this time. 

63 X Victoris Tonnensis Chronica s.a. 554, 562 (p. 203, 205); Bulić and Bervaldi 1912, 56-58; Wilkes 
1969, 433-434. The Three Chapters still had support in Dalmatia in 600 — Gregory the 
Great, Epistle 10.15. See also Markus 1997, 125-156 and Straw 2007 for the Three Chapters 
controversy in the northern Adriatic at the time of Gregory the Great. 
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bishops and popes in Late Antiquity.9^ Liber Pontificalis quite rarely records 
papal redemption of the prisoners. Apart from John Iv, until the end of the 
8th century only four other popes are specifically mentioned in this context: 
Symmachus (498-514), John vi (701—705), Gregory 111 (731-741) and Zacharias 
(741-752).95 The ransom value varied according to the prisoners and demands 
of the brigands — but it was not cheap. Gregory the Great, in the late 6th cen- 
tury, mentions 8 solidi paid for one Stephanus, 130 solidi for two daughters of a 
man named Faustinus and 11 pounds of gold — some 800 solidi — for two cler- 
gymen of the bishopric in Fermo.® As shown above, it is unlikely that Martin 
had at his disposal multas pecunias, in other words gold coins, mentioned by 
Liber Pontificalis, bearing in mind that the exarch Isaac had recently plun- 
dered the papal treasury. This also implies that the multas pecunias carried by 
Martin should have consisted of more recent, Heraclian gold coinage — solidi 
or smaller gold coinage like tremissi — as an accumulation of earlier coins had 
been taken by Isaac.9" However, there are very few gold Heraclian coins in the 
archaeological record of Dalmatia and Istria. While not all their places of dis- 
covery are known, there are fewer than 20 coins from the general area of the 
eastern Adriatic coast, including the islands. To my knowledge, only one gold 
Heraclian coin has been found in the deeper hinterland of Dalmatia.58 

The absence of Heraclian coins and hoards, especially in the hinterland of 
Dalmatian cities, makes it very problematic to argue that this area was inhab- 
ited by the Slavs, and that they had been recipients of Martin's multa pecunia. 
This 'barbarian' group (initially known as the Sclavenes) is historically attested 
in Lower Danube in the 6th and 7th century and the use of gold coins as pres- 
tige artifacts (especially in burials) rather than currency was an important ele- 
ment of their material culture, as shown in a recent study of Gandilla.9? True, 


64 See more on this in e.g. Klingshirn 1985; Allen and Neil 2013, 38-44. 

65  LP5345872;92.5;93.9. This does not mean that other popes did not perform this activity — 
Gregory the Great for example. 

66 Gregory the Great, Epistle 9.85, 7.35, 9.52, see more in Milewski 2017. 

67 Evenif we take into account longer circulation of gold coinage in Late Antiquity (as Banaji 
2016, 112-127), it is believable that papal income, after Isaac cleaned out the treasury in 
639 or early 640, should consist predominantly of Heraclian coinage as he had been on 
the throne for three decades. 

68 Data could be collected from: Marović 1984, and Mirnik and Šemrov 1997, 132-134, with 
just a handful of more recent finds (Šeparović 2017) and only one gold coin from the area 
around Travnik - Kraljević 1980, 92-93 (no. 27). Only one hoard consisting of counterfeit 
Heraclian gold coins was found in Zrmanja near Knin. However, these coins were most 
likely minted on the eastern Adriatic coast in the late 620s (Somogyi 2014, 171-182) and 
therefore could not be connected with Martin’s mission. 

69 . Gandilla 2018, 191-279. 
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gold coins could have been melted and re-used for other purposes. However, 
the finds of gold artefacts dateable to the 7th and 8th century in the hinterland 
of the Dalmatian cities are very scarce. They are limited to grave finds of a few 
rings, several gold-earrings of the Golubic-class and a gold necklace from the 
Golubić grave-assemblage — most of which are dateable within the 8th century. 
Production of all these artifacts is usually ascribed to the goldsmiths belonging 
to the Byzantine traditions."? Therefore, it is very unlikely that the Sclavenes or 
Slavs were the recipients of Martin's multa pecunia. 

This leaves the question, who were the captives and who were the gentes 
demanding ransom, open to speculation. Some captives could indeed have 
been taken by the Langobards or the Slavs/Avars in Istria, especially given the 
general impoverishment in Langobardic kingdom and private raids organised 
by Langobardic nobility in the early years of King Rothari's reign.” In Dalmatia, 
it also could have been a variety of candidates, including local brigands, or 
even the Avars from Pannonia. Still, the commitment of resources in times of 
scarcity suggests that this was considered extremely important by the pope 
and directly related to the transfer of the relics. Bearing this in mind it is also 
not impossible that some clergy in Dalmatia and Istria rejected the Ecthesis 
and were taken captive by imperial authorities in 639 or 640, so Martin’s mis- 
sion could have been to buy them out of imperial imprisonment. The absence 
of imperial authorities as captors from Liber Pontificalis could be explained 
by the fact that all direct mentions of the supporters of Monothelitism were 
erased when that section of Liber Pontificalis was composed.” 


4 Conclusion 


This extensive analysis of the mission of Abbot Martin and its historical circum- 
stances provides an opportunity to draw several conclusions. There is no rea- 
son to doubt the historicity of information coming from the Liber Pontificalis. 
While the transfer of the relics from Dalmatia and Istria is confirmed by the 
building of the San Venanzio chapel in Rome, the redemption of the cap- 
tives from Dalmatia and Istria is not confirmed by other sources. However, 
the connection of these two events in the Vita of Pope John Iv strengthens 
the assumptions about its historicity. Two traditions of the transfer of relics 
from Salona to Rome and Split indicate that the papal emissary encountered 


70 Petrinec 2009, 134—138, 148, 151-152, 155. 
71 See Fabro 2020, 145-182. 
72 Jankowiak 2013; McKitterick 2016, 257-258. 
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relevant Salonitan ecclesiastic authorities who provided him access to either 
contact-relics or small parts of the relics. The same scenario could be assumed 
for obtaining relics of St Maurus from Poreč. The relics represented a token 
of allegiance from east Adriatic Christians to the Dalmatian pope confirm- 
ing their ongoing links with Rome. The relics of the Salonitan saints Domnius 
and Anastasius were fully transferred later in a second transíatio from then- 
abandoned Salona to Split, likely towards the end of the 8th century. 

The pope's reasons for bringing the relics from the eastern Adriatic and 
building a chapel to host them are undisputable and by themselves consti- 
tute sufficient explanation for the mission. However, the choice of the Lateran 
Baptistery for building the chapel and the resources which John 1v commit- 
ted to this mission when his treasury was almost empty indicates that there 
might have been more to this than meets the eye. Indirect evidence suggests 
that this mission could have been part of papal political manoeuvring against 
the Monothelite supporters after the death of Heraclius. This will also explain 
why the mission was not limited to John's patria Dalmatia and also included 
neighbouring Istria. If this is correct, then these events most likely took place 
between February and autumn of 641, when the Synod which condemned 
Monothelitism was held in Rome. 

Whatever the real reason for Martin's mission and building of the San 
Venanzio chapel, this chapter shows that it has been considered as a matter 
of utmost priority for John Iv — personal, political and theological. The cur- 
rent explanation that this was primarily a 'rescue mission, intended to save the 
relics from destroyed Salona and Istria, is not supported by the evidence and 
wider historical context, and should be rejected, especially given that relics 
of these saints remained in Salona and Poreč. Such an interpretation fits bet- 
ter with more recent interpretations of events taking place in the 7th-century 
eastern Adriatic and hopefully will bring more light into future research of 
this period. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Inscription of Archbishop John of Split: 
Iconoclasm and Dissidence in Late 8th-Century 
Dalmatia 


Ivan Basié 


Archaeological studies throughout Dalmatia suggest little progress in the mate- 
rial culture between the first quarter of the 7th century and the last quarter of 
the 8th. This changes c. 800, with the appearance of material traces suggestive 
of political and social stabilisation, a suggestion that dovetails with available 
written sources. The sudden abundance of deluxe artworks bearing the hall- 
marks of both early Carolingian art and Lombard north Italy ('Liutprandian 
style") at this time is limited to those coastal cities and islands which housed a 
bishop, such as Osor, Rab, Zadar, Split, and Kotor. The style of these artworks, as 
well as the models for these carvings, originated in Rome and north-east Italy, 
including Ravenna and its surroundings, and also Friuli. They are best repre- 
sented by a sarcophagus which has survived in Split (Spalatum), inscribed with 
the name of Archbishop John, featuring carvings made by the city's earliest 
medieval workshop (Split Cathedral Workshop), dated fairly accurately to the 
last few decades of the 8th century! This is why the reliefs produced by the 
workshop in Split Cathedral have been associated with Archbishop John of 
Split, who attended the Council at Nicaea in 787. He, in turn, was identified as 
John of Ravenna, the first archbishop of Split. 

This chapter will address a less-studied feature of John's sarcophagus - its 
lid, decorated with a curious Greek inscription. I will argue that — rather than in 
the context of Iconoclasm - the appearance of this comparatively rare and in 
those times rather unusual Byzantine formula (from the Western standpoint) 
in late 8th-century Spalatum should be seen as a result of the activities of the 
owner of the sarcophagus, Archbishop John. This early and isolated exam- 
ple of Christ's monogram in Greek letters on a sarcophagus of a local arch- 
bishop is probably related to his attendance of the Council of Nicaea in 787. 
At the same time, the bilingual and bi-scriptural character of the inscription 
is closely correlated to the special position of the newly established diocese of 


1 Rapanié 1982; 2000; Jakšić 2010; Basić and Jurković 2011 Basić 2013, 341-399; 2014b. 
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Split between West and East and its relation to its iconoclast and iconodule 
neighbours. 


1 The Sarcophagus and Its Owner 


The sarcophagus (Fig. 4.1), made of Proconnesian marble, is now kept at St 
John's Baptistery placed in one of the former temples of Diocletian's palace.? 
Originally it was placed in the now-destroyed church of St Matthew, a sort of 
funerary chapel of the archbishops of Split. The front side of the sarcophagus 
is decorated in low relief, whereas the other sides are undecorated. The front 
is divided into four rectangular coffered panels of equal dimensions, separated 
by narrow vertical strips depicting twisted rope. The panels bear uniform deco- 
rations consisting of four stylised lilies sculpted in low relief, placed diagonally 
within the rectangle. The lilies sprout from a six-petal rosette positioned in 
the centre. A simple Latin epitaph is inscribed between the coffered panels 


a PAK 


EN 29 igi Mod UE ROW Se - 
FIGURE 4.1 The sarcophagus of Archbishop John from the Cathedral of Split 
I. BASIÓ 


2 Surveys of earlier scholarship on the sarcophagus are provided in Mihaljčić and Steindorff 
1982, 69-71, 133, no. 108, Rapanié 2000, Stipišić 2005, and Basić 2013, 341-422, 427—431, 540- 
573. In light of more recent studies, the following references are to be added: Duplančić 2013, 
220—224; Rapanié 2013, 227, 245-248; Basić 2014b, 144—145, 156—157, 161-163; 2014C; 2015, 433- 
435; 2018b, 263, 271-279; Matijevic-Sokol 2014, 80; 2017, 84-85; Budak 2018, 76-80. See also 
Hercigonja 2006, 29. 
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and the upper rim of the coffin: +Hic requiiscet fragelis ei inutelis Iohannis pec- 
cator harchiepiscopus — “Here lies feeble and useless sinner, archbishop John". 
Only the words hic and peccator are rendered in a correct way, while the rest 
of the inscription is misspelled, revealing the influence of vulgar Latin. The lid 
of the sarcophagus is shaped like a low-pitched roof, with a large Latin cross 
carved along the ridge. The arms are of equal width, with slightly widening 
ends (Fig. 4.2). A Greek inscription is carved in two lines around the cross: 
HC XC NHKA i.e. Ingots Xptot6¢ vind — "Jesus Christ is victorious”. Eight letters 
are arranged in pairs in four corners between the arms of the cross, forming a 
so-called tetragram. The upper pair, consisting of Christ’s name in shortened 
form, is abbreviated. 

Along with the other fragments of decorated liturgical furnishings found in 
and around the cathedral of Split, the sarcophagus was produced in the late 
8th century by the stone-carving workshop of Split. A central theme of the 
workshop is the repetition of a crossed-lilies motif, positioned in a tight struc- 
ture of coffered panels. The reliefs produced by this workshop are conclusively 
associated with Archbishop John, who attended the council at Nicaea in 787. 
The relief decoration on the front of the sarcophagus is clearly made in the late 
8th-century Liutprandian style, and it provides a solid basis for identifying the 
person mentioned in the epitaph of Johannes archiepiscopus as Archbishop 
John since it corresponds closely with his episcopate. In terms of typology 
the sarcophagus, especially its lid, is related to the Ravennate sarcophagi of 
the 8th century? In other words, both the style and the person mentioned in 
this inscription dovetail with historical records. John was responsible for the 
remodelling of the interior of Split Cathedral in the last decades of the 8th cen- 
tury, as well as commissioning his own sarcophagus, and personally selected 
the device used for the lid.* 

This John is probably the same person as John of Ravenna, the first arch- 
bishop of Split. According to chronicler Thomas the Archdeacon of Split 
(c. 1266—1268), after the urban life of Salona, Dalmatia's metropolis, ended in 
the early 7th century as a result of barbarian raids and collapse of Byzantine 
administration, various groups of Salonitan refugees dispersed throughout 
the former province, some of them eventually settling in nearby Diocletian's 
Palace, the core of the future town of Split (Spalatum). Afterwards, the papal 
legate John of Ravenna arrived at the newly established town. He re-instated 
the old archiepiscopal see of Salona there, and also transferred the relics of the 
Salonitan martyrs to the former mausoleum of the emperor Diocletian, which 


3 Basić 2008b. 
4 Basić 2018b, 265-269, 274-280. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Thelid of the sarcophagus of Archbishop John from the Cathedral of Split 
I. BASIÓ 
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thus became the Cathedral of Split. The earliest examples of the fabrics lining 
the martyrs’ reliquaries date from the second half of the 8th century and were 
produced in the Middle East, a point to which I will return. 

Based on the chapters of Thomas of Split’s chronicle Historia Salonitana 
dealing with the origins of Split and its first archbishop, it was accepted in 
scholarship that the see of Salona was re-instated in Split, with John of 
Ravenna at its head. However, the vague terms used by the chronicler gave rise 
to a lively debate in scholarship concerning the exact date of the establish- 
ment of the diocese of Split; in essence, historians’ opinions have been divided 
as to whether this happened in the mid-7th or late 8th century. The debate 
came to an apparent end only recently, in the context of new theories about 
the renewal of church organisation in the region, confirming the latter date.5 
It was established that Thomas the Archdeacon back-dated the creation of 
the See of Split, intending to support the local ecclesiastical tradition, which 
wanted to assert a direct link with the See of Salona, uninterrupted by time 
gaps or episcopal vacancies.® 

The lists of the bishops present at the Ecumenical Council in Nicaea in 
787 help us to identify Split’s first archbishop. The Council was attended by 
the bishops of Rab, Osor, Kotor and ‘Salona’. Despite their political inclu- 
sion in the Byzantine Empire, they did not appear there as suffragans of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch, because in terms of ecclesiastical authority 
the province of Dalmatia had belonged to the pope continuously since Late 
Antiquity.” This is confirmed by the Middle Byzantine lists of bishops under 
Constantinopolitan jurisdiction (Notitiae episcopatuum), which do not men- 
tion any diocese in Dalmatia. The earliest mediaeval stone sculpture of Rab, 
Osor and Kotor matches the style of the stone-carving workshop of Split in 
terms of date, features, and origin. All the relief sculpture was completed by 
the workshops active in these episcopal cities, pointing to the first significant 
artistic investments, and cultural transfers concurrent with the establishment 
of the bishopric. This in turn led to the conclusion that the restorer of the 
ecclesia Salonitana was a late 8th-century proponent of papal and Frankish 
political missions to the Adriatic and that these were carried out primarily via 
Ravenna and other north Italian centres. Consequently, the re-establishment 
of the Salonitan bishopric at Split reveals a Roman rather than Byzantine 


5 Basić 2018b. For an overview of recent historiographic paradigms concerning the eastern 
Adriatic, see Nikolić Jakus 2015, Ančić et al. 2018, and DZino et al. 2018. 

6 Matijevic-Sokol 2002, 75-121. 

7 Basić 2013, 284—286; 2018b, 269-270; Komatina 2018. 
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initiative, with the Holy See pursuing its own political goals as well as those of 
the Carolingians. 

It is assumed that John must have been dispatched from his hometown 
Ravenna - no longer the seat of the Exarchate — prior to 787, a time when 
Ravennate policy more or less readily conformed to those of Pope Hadrian 1 
and Charlemagne. Although he was directed to Split to re-instate a diocese 
in the Byzantine realm, even Constantinople could not challenge his jurisdic- 
tional allegiance to the papacy. 

The sarcophagus' Greek formula notwithstanding, its graphic characteris- 
tics also indicate a more precise date for the sarcophagus. Comparative analy- 
sis of the two inscriptions indicates that they were carved at the same time.? 
It follows that the sculpted decoration on the front side of the sarcophagus, 
the Latin epitaph, and the Greek formula coincide chronologically, and in turn 
correspond to the period of Archbishop John of Split, a well-attested partici- 
pant of the Nicaean council in 787.? 


2 The Device Jesus Christ Is Victorious 


The epigraphic formula 'IC XC NIKA' originated from military and imperial 
acclamations developed in the highly ritualised context of Byzantine court 
ceremonial and solemn shows in the Hippodrome (games and races included), 
where it was also associated with several circus factions.!° The ultimate origin 
of the phrase is attributed to the purported vision of Constantine the Great, 
sent to him during the Battle of the Milvian Bridge in 312: ¿v tovtw (sc. otvo) 
vixa — “In this (sign), conquer". At first an explicit affirmation of a victorious 
emperor, the phrase gradually acquired apotropaic qualities, and the version 
IC XC NIKA replaced the old formula ‘EN TOYTQ NIKA’" This could have 
happened as early as c. 700, given that the Hermitage Museum in St Petersburg 
keeps a lead seal dated to the 7th or 8th century and inscribed ‘IC XC NIKA’ 
on the back.!? But the first securely dated example of the device in its new 


Pantelić 1995/96, 328; Basić 2011, 71-83, esp. 74. 
Rapanié 2007, 186; Basić 2013, 341—422, 427—431, 540—573; 2015, 433-435; 2018b, 263, 271- 
279; Rapanié 2013. 

10  Kantorowicz 1946, 8; Frolow 1956, 98. 

11 Walter 1997, 194-195. About the early history of the formula, see Garipzanov 2018, 88ff. 

12 Walter 1997, 204. PmbZ #2976 = Lihačev 1991, 22-23, no. M-6245 and Pl. 58,2. The seal of 
John, apo hypaton, dated on typological grounds to the late 7th or early 8th century — 
Illauzposcxas 1968, 251, n. 22 and Pl. 111.2. According to Lihačev, the seal is from Asia 
Minor. 
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form is attested in the fifth decade of the 8th century: an inscription made 
of brickwork on the Theodosian walls of Constantinople, on the ninth tower 
north of the Golden Gate. It pays tribute to Leo 111 and his son Constantine v, 
under whose reign the tower was restored c. 741, not long after the devastating 
earthquake that hit the metropolis on 26 October 740.8 

Although there may be sporadic, earlier examples, for example in the eastern 
provinces of the Empire as early as the 6th century,'^ the formula only gained 
widespread popularity in the 8th century, when it for the first time reached a 
wider variety of art forms and media. In the following centuries, the use of the 
formula greatly expanded, and it started to appear in practically every type 
of media and technique available to Byzantine artists and craftspeople: archi- 
tecture, sculpture, mosaics, frescoes, icons, illuminated manuscripts, textiles, 
liturgical furnishings, vessels, and metalwork. The next examples of its use are 
of a mid- to late gth-century date, thus making the Split inscription one of the 
earliest dated attestations of the formula 'IC XC NIKA' in the West, but also 
in general. The first attestation is a manuscript of the homilies of St Gregory 
of Nazianzus from c. 880, with the formula shown around the crux gemmata.!5 
In the catacombs of St Januarius in Naples, the cross with the accompanying 
formula forms a part of a donor inscription under a fresco painted during the 
episcopate of Athanasius I (849—-872).!6 

As for sepulchral monuments, these do not employ the formula in this form 
prior to the uth century, and then exclusively in Greece." The inscription 


13 Frolow 1956, 106-107; Asutay-Effenberger 2007, 150; Rhoby 2014, 681, 683, no. TR83; 2016, 
350-351. 

14 Walter 1997, 195; Rhoby 2013. The number of epigraphic attestations of the formula ‘IC 
XC NIKA' before the 8th century is probably higher than enumerated here, see 1G 11/2, 
13311 (Athens), 1G X11/5, 1018 (Naxos), SEG 31, 739 (Mesanagros, Rhodes), SEG 34, 1503.2 
(Mukhmas, Palaestina), SEG 44, 620 (Histria, Moesia). Most of them, however, are graffiti 
scratched onto different surfaces (some are painted on amphorae or cave walls), diffi- 
cult to date, and are either left undated or tentatively dated to the 5th/6th century. Three 
inscriptions from Aphrodisias are all dated to “the fifth/sixth century or later" (Roueché 
2004, NOS. 129 II, 134 VI, 139 I1). I would like to thank the anonymous reviewers for point- 
ing out these references to me. 

15 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Codex Parisinus Graecus 510. 

16 Paris: Omont 1929, 12-13 and Pl. 17-18; Der Nersessian 1962, 220; Brubaker 2017; Naples: 
Leclercq 1914, 3185. 

17 For a few possible exceptions, see Monumenta ad Neapolitani ducatus, pp. 229-232; 
Guillou 1996, 140-141, no. 128 and Pl. 127 (Pugliano near Naples, a Roman sarcophagus 
reused in the uth century); Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 65-66; 2011, 328 and Fig. 38 (mon- 
astery of St Catherine on Mt Sinai, a pair of icons probably dating to the iconoclast era, 
tentatively dated to the early gth century). Walter (1997, 205) points to several other 
examples, possibly earlier, but of unsecure date. 
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from Split, preceding the Parisian codex by a whole century, represents one of 
the earliest instances of this formula in the West. Additionally, given that the 
first known instance of its use in epigraphy on the walls of Constantinople 
in 741 provides a reliable terminus post quem, it is reasonable to assume that 
the formula in question did not reach Split instantly, but with substantial 
delay? Therefore the sarcophagus most probably cannot predate the sec- 
ond half of the 8th century. The inscription of Split is a rare example of bi- 
scriptural and bilingual epigraphy in early mediaeval Dalmatia - the only Latin 
epigraphic monument in Dalmatia with prosopographical data, containing a 
Greek text as well. 


3 The Miliaresion 


A similar formula was used from the 720s on newly introduced Byzantine silver 
coins (miliaresia) (Fig. 4.3), in Greek but using the Latin script: Ihsus Xristus 
nica. It has a different type of cross — usually the Latin crux patibulata on steps 
as a symbol of Calvary — and the accompanying text encircles the rim of the 
coin. It was a kind of a substitute for the old formula Victoria Augustorum.!? 
The first Isaurian emperor issued the coinage with only the lettering on one 
side and an aniconic symbol on the other. Leo 111 adopted for the reverse of 
the miliaresia the now-traditional type of cross-potent, essentially unchanged 
since the late 6th century??? but introducing innovative phrasing of the accom- 
panying inscription: the legend reads +IhSYS XRIS-CUS NICA. Additionally, the 
obverse was changed, now consisting solely of a lengthy inscription Leon/s 
CONST/ANTINE €/C eeu bA/SILIS- (Leon kai Konstantine ek Theou basileis). The 
cross in its basic form, without the image of the crucified Christ, as a religious 
symbol was ambivalent enough to be acceptable to both sides during the icon- 
oclast controversy. It was preferred by the Isaurian emperors and was not con- 
sidered idolatrous.?! 

The contemporaneous imperial seals were modelled after similar iconog- 
raphy (the inscriptions, however, differed), prompting a debate over whether 


18  Rapanić 1971, 294. 

19 — Wroth 1908, tab. 44,4—54,13; Frolow 1956, 100, 104; Grierson 19738, 184. 

20 Cross potent was introduced on the reverse of gold coinage under Tiberius 11 (578—582); 
it was discontinued by Maurice (582-602) and Phocas (602-610), but reintroduced under 
Heraclius (610—641), and onwards became the standard reverse type of Byzantine gold 
coinage — Bellinger 1966, 266—269; Grierson 1968a, 94-99; Hahn 1975, 52-58. 

21 About the role of Leo 111 in emphasising the cross, see Brubaker and Haldon 20m, 
140-141, 214. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Silver miliaresion of Leo 111. Constantinople mint. IhSHS XRIS-CUS NICA, 
Leon/s CONST/ANTINE €/C eeu bA/SILIS 
O. NICKL, WIKIPEDIA COMMONS 


the former inspired the latter, or vice versa.?? On the other hand, typologically, 
stylistically and iconographically speaking, both the miliaresia and imperial 
seals bear the hallmarks of aniconic Islamic coinage (the Umayyad dirham), 
said to have influenced the iconoclast issues of coins and sigillography. Using 
words instead of images in both seals and coins was a common feature of 
iconoclast iconography in the 8th-century Byzantium. Prior to the iconoclastic 
controversy, a number of holy images were placed on imperial seals, such as 
the image of the Virgin. Such practice stopped abruptly in the 720s when the 
Virgin Mary was replaced on imperial seals with a cross and a lengthy invoca- 
tion addressed to the Trinity. That the periodic (dis)appearance of Mother of 
God on imperial seals was no accident is supported by the fact that her image 
was reintroduced during the reigns of iconophile emperors (787-815), and 


22 Grierson 1973a, 62. For the iconography of imperial seals from Leo 111 to Michael 111 
(717-867), see the table in Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 138-140. The type-bearing cross 
on steps with an inscription (“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit”) on the obverse and the continuation of the inscription (“So-and-so [and so-and- 
so], faithful emperor[s] of the Romans") on the reverse is repeated under every emperor 
from 720-780 and again from 815-843, precisely coinciding with two respective icono- 
clastic periods; cf. Brubaker and Haldon 201, 149. This suggests that such a type of seal 
(Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 34b) was strongly associated particularly with iconoclast 
emperors. Grierson (1973a, 62) postulated that this design directly influenced the miliare- 
sion. Cheynet (2008b, 276) connects the appearance of the victorious formula on coinage 
with the affirmation of Leo 111’s victories over Arabs spanning the years 718—740. 
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excluded once more in the second Iconoclastic period (815-843).7? The selec- 
tion of aniconic iconography for imperial seals and its eventual reversal was 
a conscious choice on the part of the emperors.2* Part of the same imperial 
policy toward figural imagery was the treatment of coins, minted exclusively 
by the state, whereas seals could be privately made and owned. 

The distinctive epigraphic appearance of the circular inscription ‘nsus 
Xristus nica’ on the miliaresion shows that some use of the Latin language and 
script survived the Hellenisation of the Empire in the 7th century? Bilingual 
imperial seals inscribed with Greek text in Greek characters, as well as with 
Latin text in Latin characters, are to be distinguished from quasi-bilingual seals, 
which are inscribed with Greek text in Latin characters. Many explanations of 
the latter phenomenon have been offered, ranging from the intention to facili- 
tate their use by the non-Greek populace to the attachment of public author- 
ity to the idea of Latin Romanitas. The geographical distribution of seals, on 
the other hand, has shown that there is no neat correlation between the lan- 
guage chosen for a given seal and the region for which it was destined, or even 
for the region whence it originated.?6 An explanation, again, has been sought 
in the conservative nature of Middle Byzantine bureaucracy, and in the fact 
that the coin types were under the heavy influence of imperial seals and vice 
versa, all of which resulted in archaic lettering. Evidently, in the Latin-speaking 
regions of the Empire, a mixture of languages, scripts, and alphabets was a 
relatively common occurrence. Moreover, as opposed to gold coinage, the 
miliaresion was intended for local consumption, for the subjects of the emperor, 
aiming to convey the image of a militant and victorious ruler.?” 


23 Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 129-140. For a recent re-examination of primary sources and 
scholarship produced during the last two decades, see Cotsonis 2015/16, 5. 

24 A recently created database has shown convincingly that the decrease and increase 
of seals bearing sacred images closely follow the chronology of two non-consecutive 
Iconolastic periods (720—787 and 815-843) — Cotsonis 2015/16, 8. See also Cheynet 2008b, 
280, and Auzépy 2004, 158—159. Auzépy (2014, 1-12) notes that the Trinitarian formula “In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” appears only on the seals 
of Iconoclast emperors. 

25 The Greek text written in Latin characters as a mannerism persisted on seals up until 
the reign of Isaac 1 Komnenos (1057-1059), whereas the reign of Romanos Iv Diogenes 
(1068-1071) marked the end of this practice on gold coins, Oikonomidés 1985, 18; Grierson 
1999, 38; Cheynet 2015, 107-109. 

26 Cheynet 2015, 107109. 

27 On the miliaresion as an instrument of propaganda: Cheynet 2008b, 279. On the miliare- 
sion in general: Grierson 19738, 5, 62—64, 179, 182, 227, 231-232; 1991; 1999, 13—16, 44; Hendy 
1985, 500—503; Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 118, 121; 2011, 147-148. 
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Starting with the co-rulership of Leo 111 and Constantine v (co-emperor 
from 720), miliaresia were minted in order to commemorate the coronation 
of the junior ruler, which is why the front inscription was phrased in the voca- 
tive case, as an acclamation. Hence, the miliaresion was regularly issued in 
the name of the senior emperor and his junior co-ruler once the formal acces- 
sion of the latter took place. The practice was upheld by every subsequent 
emperor, with few exceptions, up until 1025: Leo 111 and Constantine v (720- 
741), Artabasdos and Nikephoros (742—743), Constantine v and Leo IV (751—775), 
Leo Iv and Constantine v1 (776—780), Constantine v1 and Eirene (780—797), 
Michael 1 and Theophylact (81-813), Leo v and Constantine (813-820), 
Michael 11 and Theophilos (821-829), finally Theophilos and his short-lived 
firstborn Constantine (830—831).28 Starting as ceremonial money, miliaresia 
gradually became regular currency, and their original association with the 
coronation of co-rulers disappeared from the rule of Theophilos (829-842), 
who had them issued in his name alone in 829.?? The coin was issued indis- 
criminately by several successive dynasties (the Isaurian, Nikephorian, and 
Amorian) as well as by the 'intermediate' emperors, and retained during a 
usurpation that briefly dethroned the Isaurians in the 740s. Additionally, it was 
kept by the iconoclast and iconophile emperors alike and was not in any way 
impacted by the Second Nicaean Council in 787. This shows that the miliare- 
sion was neither an exclusively ‘dynastic’ denomination, nor did it have any 
‘doctrinal’ undertones.?9 

Accordingly, coins of this type with the inscription Ihsus Xristus nica were 
also minted in the late 8th century by Leo Iv and Constantine v1, as well as 
by Constantine v1 and his mother, Empress Eirene, which brings us closer 
to the date and origin of the Split inscription. One would expect to find an 
exactly identical design on contemporary money issued by the imperial mints. 
The composition indeed does appear on the Byzantine coins, but only in a 


28 Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 121-127; 2011, 352-355, 431-434. The miliaresion was not struck 
between the deposition of Constantine v1 (797) and the accession of Michael 1’s son, 
Theophylact (811). While it is understandable that empress Eirene during her sole rule 
(797-802) found it inconvenient to issue a coin intended to affirm a junior emperor and 
heir-apparent (since she did not have one after the deposition of her own son), it is not 
known why Nikephoros 1 (802-811) discontinued the miliaresion. He did, however, issue a 
gold denomination of a similar style in 802/803 — Grierson 1973a, 352-361; Brubaker and 
Haldon 2001, 125. 

29 Walter 1997, 196. 

30 The continuity of imagery argues that miliaresion was not automatically identified with 
a single regime. For wider considerations of coin iconography as a reflection of different 
dynastic agendas, see Brubaker and Haldon 201, 352, 354; Penna and Morrisson 2013. For 
the monetary issues of Artabasdos, see Grierson 1973a, 283-285. 
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much later period during the last years of Macedonian dynasty, the so-called 
Anonymous folles Class C minted c. 1042-1050, as well as on somewhat later 
Class N, minted c. 1075. The letters are positioned in the angles of the cross, but 
the cross itself is of a fairly different type: either a jeweled cross with pellet at 
end of each arm (Class C), or a patriarchal cross on a base (Class N). Although 
the dating of both classes is fairly uncertain, it is quite clear that none of these 
anonymous folles were introduced prior to the reign of John 1 Tzimiskes (g69— 
976).3! As such, they postdate our inscription by at least two hundred years. 
This goes to show, on the one hand, that the iconography of Byzantine imperial 
coinage underwent an evolution oftentimes independently of other types of 
artefacts such as seals. On the other hand, it demonstrates that the use of the 
IC XC NIKA device in conjunction with the cross preferred different media in 
different times. Byzantine money and its iconography were among the most 
important means of imperial propaganda, throwing further light on the cul- 
tural origins and models of the Split inscription. The aniconic formula ‘IC XC 
NIKA' was sometimes attributed to iconoclastic tendencies in contemporary 
Byzantine art. Although recent scholarship has persuasively shown that the 
formula originated prior to Iconoclasm, continued long after its disappear- 
ance, and was widely used by iconodule emperors as well,?? new evidence has 
recently surfaced that appears to contradict this. 

In the second quarter of the 8th century a certain Epiphanios, patrikios 
and strategos, apparently owned several seals, one of which bore the inscrip- 
tion 'I(noo)ô X(ptot)é vixds (“Jesus Christ, thou conquerest") between the arms 
of the cross on the obverse.?? A further distinctive feature concerning this 
individual is that his other seals were ‘Psalm Seals’, a type of seal containing 
quotations from the Psalms that was characteristic of the early years of the 
first iconoclast period.?* This is additional evidence that the appearance of 
the acclamation 'IC XC NIKA' in its abbreviated form or otherwise is to be 
associated with iconoclast epigraphy, both on seals and coins. Possibly one of 
the earliest examples of the invocation in this particular form (monumental 
epigraphy excepted), Epiphanios' seal is, according to Glynias, “a clear refer- 
ence to Leo 111’s miliaresion"?* thus constituting evidence that the formulas 
employed were somehow connected to the iconoclast context, or, at the very 
least, to the early iconoclast era. Whether they were associated with Iconoclasm 


31 Grierson 1973b, 634, 637—639, 681—684, 705—706 Plates 6o and 70 (Class N). 

32 Walter 1997, 197. 

33 Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 2990; Wassiliou-Seibt 2011, 675 and Fig. 3; Glynias 2017, 72-73 
and 84, no. 5. 

34  Glynias2or. 

35 Glynias 2017, 73. 
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in the narrow sense of the word is another issue, but it seems plausible that 
they formed part of a trend current among the iconoclast elite in the early 
8th century. According to this line of reasoning, Vedrana Delonga proposed an 
‘iconoclast reading’ of our inscription,?9 detecting a possible ideological layer 
in the choice of device for the archbishop’s resting place. She suggested that 
the legend carved on the sarcophagus in some way mirrored current icono- 
clastic controversies, assuming that the archbishops of Split were suffragans 
of the Constantinopolitan patriarch. Are these arguments cogent enough to 
resist criticism? 


4 Western Approaches to Iconoclasm 


The level of enforcement of Iconoclasm in the provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire is a thorny issue, hampered by the lack of sources.?" This is the natural 
result of the fact that most if not all the sources on the matter were written 
by iconophiles, and predictably hostile to iconoclasts — the writings of the lat- 
ter survive only in fragments. The recent voluminous book by L. Brubaker and 
J. Haldon has thrown new light on many aspects of iconoclast controversy.38 
The major point of their analysis is that the Byzantine Iconoclasm as a phenom- 
enon was episodic in nature, reduced in scope and uneven in its consequences 
with very little evidence of actual persecutions, save for a period around 730, in 
the early 750s, and mid-760s.?? Additionally, it was restricted in its extent both 
territorially and socially. After Peter Brown's seminal article,*? a more nuanced 
picture of iconoclastic debate in the provinces has been emerging since 
the 1970s in the works of scholars such as H. Ahrweiler, S. Gero, I. Ševčenko, 


36 . Delonga 2001, 68. 

37 Cf. Schreiner 1988, 361: "Über die Einstellung des Volkes in der Provinz wissen wir nichts". 
The statement is as true today as it was then. In general on the Western reception of 
Iconoclasm: Schreiner 1987. On the regional development of Iconoclasm see the still- 
seminal Ahrweiler 1977, 27, and Signes Codonier 2014, 2off. 

38 Summarised in Brubaker 2010, and fully developed in Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 69-452, 
642—650. One of the best surveys of primary sources and historiographic debates is still 
Schreiner 1988; Kessler 1996. On the origins and intensification of the iconoclast contro- 
versy see Giakalis 2005, 1-12; for an overview of Byzantine Iconoclasm in the 8th century 
see Noble 2009, 46-110. Dell'Acqua (2020, 1-15) offers a good recent introduction to basic 
problems. This book appeared too late for it to be fully taken into account here. 

39 However, I find one of their final remarks (Brubaker and Haldon 201, 661) excessive: 
*... iconoclasm was, for the great majority of the population of the Byzantine world in 
the eighth and early ninth century, either irrelevant or unimportant”. 

40 Brown 1973. 
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R. Cormack, G. Dagron, M.-F. Auzépy, P. Schreiner, M. Kaplan, L. Brubaker, 
J. Haldon, and B. Moulet, recently supplemented by J. Cotsonis. Cotsonis dem- 
onstrated that the 'aniconic seals' were more common in Constantinople than 
other areas of the Empire - the trend was reversed only with the elimination of 
Iconoclasm in the gth century.*! It would seem, then, that the aforementioned 
scholars were right in supposing that Iconoclasm was associated mainly with 
the imperial capital, less so with the provincial society. Such clear-cut social 
or spatial division is, however, difficult to establish beyond reasonable doubt. 
A caveat should stress that the seals were owned and used predominantly by 
the elite, leaving us in the dark on the beliefs and religious practice of the less 
exalted populace. Recent evidence has been adduced which looks as if icon- 
oclasts and iconophiles could in certain regions coexist, strive for predomi- 
nance and, indeed, switch their loyalties in a given moment. 

Echoes, theological and otherwise, of the iconoclastic controversy are to 
be found even in the remote areas of the Empire. The inscription of Lombard 
king Liutprand from Corteolona near Pavia, dated c. 730, containing negative 
references to Leo 111's ‘schism’, is evidence of the early reception of Byzantine 
Iconoclasm in Lombard Italy?? The island of Sardinia is another case in 
point. The Greek epitaph of a certain Greca (probably a nun from Cagliari) 
contains the curse of the three hundred and sixty-five holy fathers (sanctio 
spiritualis — the anathema to would-be usurpers of the tomb). The number of 
holy fathers here totals 365 instead of the canonical 318 — those reportedly pres- 
ent at the First Nicaean Council in 325. Strikingly, the number precisely corre- 
sponds with the number of bishops present at the Second Nicaean Council in 
787. The appearance of this very specific number on Sardinia is truly unusual, 
andit has sparked an extensive debate in the Italian literature that has yet to be 
definitively resolved.^? Insofar as this is not a carver's error, the consequences 
are far-reaching, because the selection of ‘365 holy fathers’ could be directly 
reflected in the dating of the monument postdating 787. On the other hand, 
this choice would have reflected a deliberate reference by the composer of the 
inscription to the recent ecumenical council directed against Iconoclasm, i.e. 
the conscious replacement of the ‘canonical’ Nicaean fathers with the ‘new’ 
Nicaean fathers as the restorers of orthodoxy. Several other cases of theo- 
logical disputes of Byzantine origin are known from gth-century Sardinia,*^ 
confirming the notion that the local clergy as well as laymen of high social 


41 Cotsonis 2015/16, 19-20. 

42  Dell’Acqua and Gantner 2019. 

43 On this see most recently Basic 2018c, 311-312 and Martorelli 2019. 
44 Martorelli 2019, 139-140. 
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standing were involved and very much in tune with contemporary ecclesiasti- 
cal debates. 

The possibility that iconophiles would find refuge in mid-8th-century 
Naples as suggested by hagiography of St Stephen the Younger is somewhat 
dubious.*5 The Neapolitan Dukedom's adherence to Iconoclasm is hinted at 
in several sources. Although denied as a locally enforced imperial doctrine by 
scholars such as P. Schreiner and J.-M. Martin, who prefer to view it as fiscal 
and political pressure exerted on Naples by the Isaurian emperors, the sources 
like the Gesta episcoporum Neapolitanorum nevertheless reveal that there 
were some iconoclast disturbances in the city and that the bishops of Naples 
were involved.^9 Their participation is comparable to Sardinia. Although by 
all accounts a transient phenomenon, the 'Neapolitan Iconoclasm' highlights 
the fact that political, doctrinal, and canonical echoes of the iconoclastic 
controversy could be and were felt even in the westernmost outposts of the 
Empire. Although sometimes only marginally associated with the current 
debates on Iconoclasm proper, these local events were perhaps triggered by 
them, and in turn spawned a rich output of regional phenomena such as civic 
or social unrest and ecclesiastical-jurisdictional disputes, of different scope 
and duration. 

In the West, taking a clear stance on doctrinal matters did not necessarily 
go hand in hand with political (dis)loyalty towards the Byzantine sovereign. 
Pope Gregory 11 (715-731) loyally supported the exarch of Ravenna against 
the usurper Tiberius Petasius, who dared to oppose the legitimate emperor. 
Gregory's allegiance to Constantinople is more surprising given the prob- 
ability that if and when the usurper succeeded in his intention to dethrone 
the Isaurians, the new emperor would act much more benevolently toward 
the pope in matters of the Church than the incumbent Leo 111.4” Conversely, 
in 731 Antoninus, the patriarch of Grado, although a Byzantine subject, duly 
responded - along with his suffragans — to the call of Pope Gregory 111, who 
convoked a synod in Rome aimed against Iconoclasm.^? Also present was the 
archbishop of Ravenna, John v (726—744), church head of the capital of Italian 
Exarchate, in this way declaring his unity with the orthodox iconophile line 
of the Holy See. Within Ravenna itself, the centre of Byzantine administra- 
tion in Italy, different groups developed, tending to favour either the imperial 


45 Schreiner 1988, 357. 

46 Schreiner 1988, 366-368; von Falkenhausen 1982, 36-40; Deliyannis 1996, 562; Martin 
2005, and the state of research in Bozzarello 2018. 

47 Goldstein 1992, 118-119; Brown 2008, 441. 

48 Epistolae Gregorii 111, p. 703 (no. 13); Bratoz 1990, 42. 
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iconoclast policy or the orthodox papal line. Even though one would expect 
that the iconoclast teachings would be most easily implemented within the 
capital of the Exarchate, internal conflicts ensued, resulting in the murder of 
exarch Paul.^? The last exarch of Ravenna, Eutychius (728—751), maintained 
a neutral position concerning doctrinal controversies that generated social 
unrest within the city, even though he was the highest representative of impe- 
rial administration in Italy, and expected to conform to and enforce the official 
policy of imperial Iconoclasm.5° 

To maintain their positions of authority, high-ranking Church officials took 
a flexible position when needed. As evidenced by sigillography: 


... high-ranking churchmen outside of the capital were the most likely 
supporters of images during the imperial ban against the depiction of 
holy figures, thus indicating their independence from imperial policies 
that attempted to intrude upon their ecclesiastical domain. (...) hier- 
archs, as well as other officials, both clergy and lay, would accept or aban- 
don Iconoclasm, following the imperial lead, while simultaneously, there 
was concurrent support for and against Iconoclasm within the same geo- 
graphical regions. There were no absolutes.*! 


The evidence from the westernmost imperial regions such as Ravenna or Naples 
suggests that the support for the emperor in provincial societies was far more 
determined by concerns other than Iconoclasm itself.52 The question of loyalty 
to imperial policy rested upon the complex mixture of local interests, attitudes 
and rivalries, only occasionally and partially exacerbated by the imposition 
of imperial Iconoclasm. These were, as a rule, areas under ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Rome, thus of a ‘dual allegiance’ and unlikely to accept Iconoclasm 
with enthusiasm, especially among the clergy. As for the civil administration, 
it nominally supported the imperial regime, only gradually loosening its ties 
to Constantinople, with attitude toward Iconoclasm playing only a minor role. 
When the groups opposed to imperial Iconoclasm eventually did form, they 
maintained a careful balance between the official policy of the government 
and theological doctrine. 


49  Deliyannis 1996, 563. 

50 Guillou 1969, 218-221; Bratož 1994, 58. 

51 Cotsonis 2015/16, 20, and in a similar vein Brown 1973, 30. 

52 The same point is highlighted in Brubaker and Haldon 201, 648—649. On the role of the 
Church see Brown 1984, 1753189. 
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How much did the bishops in remote provinces endorse an iconoclast posi- 
tion and how much support could iconophobes have had in the West,5? espe- 
cially in the farthest provinces of the Empire, with not yet fully established 
themata? The provinces such as Dalmatia were never under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Constantinople, they were permanently subordinated to the 
Holy See, which remained firmly iconodule throughout the controversy. It is 
in the light of these developments that the 'Dalmatian Iconoclasm' ought to be 
re-assessed. In short, they obviously do not provide a strong argument for the 
existence of any meaningful iconoclast movement in the dioceses of Dalmatia. 


5 Was There Iconoclasm in Byzantine Dalmatia? 


Indications that Dalmatian cities in the 8th century recognised Byzantine 
authority are found in the seal of the exarch of Ravenna, Paul (723-727),5^ and 
an inscription from Trogir (Tragurium), which mentions an emperor by the 
name of Constantine, most probably Constantine v1 (780—797).55 Both suggest 
that the Byzantine administration in the Adriatic functioned — albeit perhaps 
in a reduced form - before and after the fall of Ravenna (751). Political loyalty — 
or otherwise — towards the Byzantine emperor should not be confused with 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, nor with matters of Christian doctrine. Thus the 
appearance of bishops in Dalmatia who owed their allegiance to Rome does 
not contradict the political attachment of their episcopal cities to the empire. 

Contrary to previous scholarship, M.-F. Auzépy has shown that the area of 
central Greece and Illyricum was at least as receptive to Iconoclasm as were 
the Asian provinces of Byzantium.56 Her conclusions were primarily based 
on the acts of the Second Nicaean Council, which make no distinction between 
the heresy of, say, bishops of Asia Minor and bishops of Illyricum. Both offered 
explicit public penance for their prior iconoclast stance, asking for forgive- 
ness in order to preserve their posts; so e.g. Nikephoros, the metropolitan of 
Dyrrachium, explicitly states that he, like the others, *has done much evil", 


53 . Herrin1987, 345. The exarchs of Ravenna failed to impose Iconoclasm, although there was 
much civil strife in the city and its surroundings, with pro- and anti-iconoclast groups 
forming - Deliyannis 1996, 563-565. 

54  Nikolajevi¢-Stojkovi¢c 1961; Mandić 1964, 370; Klaić 1971, 215-216; Brown 1984, 65; Goldstein 
1992, 136; Živković 2002, 174; Duplančić 2013, 220-221; Gračanin 2015, 501; PmbZ #5815. The 
seal, lost in the meantime, was in all likelihood found in the territory of Salona. 

55 Basić 2018c. 

56 Auzépy 2004, 135-136, 139-141. I would like to thank Nikolina Uroda, who drew my atten- 
tion to this reference. 
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asking for penance and confession.5" Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that 
if Iconoclasm has taken root in the Archonty of Dyrrachium, then other parts 
of Illyricum (i.e. remains of the former Prefecture of Illyricum) were also not 
immune to iconoclastic controversy. The collective recantations of the bishops 
of Illyricum as a whole, en masse “We have all sinned, we all beg pardon!” are 
an evidence of Iconoclasm in these areas. The degree in which Iconoclasm 
had spread in the Balkans is important to determine here, because most of the 
European territories of the Empire were subjected to the Constantinopolitan 
patriarch only in the 730s, under the first iconoclast emperor, Leo 111. This 
would presumably mean that in the period 732—787, the newly appropriated 
Western dioceses were subjected to iconoclastic policy of Isaurian dynasty. 
Reception of Iconoclasm obviously did take place in the European provinces of 
the Empire, but who exactly were the 'bishops of Illyricum' that the metropoli- 
tan of Dyrrachium belonged to? Supposedly, Illyricum was used as an umbrella 
term relating to all the Balkan dioceses separated from the Holy See by Leo 111 
in 732 and given to the patriarch of Constantinople. As stated earlier, in the 
list of bishops, Archbishop Nikephoros of Dyrrachium is expressly numbered 
among those of ‘Illyricum’. His affiliation is stated curiously: ths Avppayıavðv 
xopas THS DAvpucàv inapyiaç (Dyrrhachianensium prouinciae Illyricianensium 
regionis)? One would expect the province of Epirus Nova mentioned here, 
as the archbishop of Nikopolis had been duly located in Epirus Vetus, but this 
is not the case. J. Darrouzés and E. Lamberz have also included the bishop of 
Kotor in the province of Illyricum, although this is not evident from the acts.59 
Be that as it may, Dalmatia did not belong to the provinces separated from 


57 Sacrorum conciliorum 12.1034 = ACO? 3/1.88-89: Ot "DAvpucavol evrAaBéotatot &n(oxonot 
elnov: aves copdAnuey, návteç ovyyvapyy e€artodpev — Et post alia plura, Illyriciani rever- 
endissimi episcopi dixerunt: Omnes excessimus, omnes veniam postulamus; Sarcorum con- 
ciliorum 13.61E = ACO? 3/2.384—385: Nuenpédpos ó doiwtatog émioxomos tod Avppaxtov etme: 
Aget TOMA ovvexducda, Seonota, Sti Asia xaxà SterpcEupev xal cuvtdvov petavotag xal 
&Ecryopeboecc, Sedue8a — Nicephorus sanctissimus episcopus Dyrrachii dixit: Pavore multo 
detinemur, Domine, quia plurima mala egimus, et compendiosam poenitentiam et confes- 
sionem precamur. Cf. Auzépy 2004, 140—141 and n. 48. Most clearly stated by Auzépy 2004, 
141: “au concile de Nicée 11 (787), les évêques de l'Illyricum ne se distinguent pas de leurs 
collégues d'Asie Mineure, les uns et les autres avouant avoir péché — c'est-à-dire avoir 
été iconoclastes — et demandant pardon, de maniére à pouvoir garder leur siége face à 
l'intransigeance des moines". The text suggests that Nikephoros was an old man by 787, 
since he remarked on the short remainder of his life at the second session (Sacrorum 
conciliorum 12.1090). Presumably, then, he had spent much of his church career as an 
iconoclast. 

58 | PmbZ #5273; Lamberz 2004, 43; 2012, 492—493 (Illyricensium regionis). On ‘Western bish- 
ops' at the Council see Darrouzés 1975, 22-26 and Komatina 2018. 

59 Darrouzés 1975, 25, 57, 59; Lamberz 2004, 78 and n. 383. 
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the Holy See by Leo the Isaurian, nor were the Dalmatian bishops mentioned 
in a negative context in the conciliar acts. Both before and after 732, as well 
as in 754, these cities were beyond the patriarch's reach, so it is questionable 
whether their respective bishops could or should conform to imperial policy. 
Although several scholars have sporadically mentioned the possibility that 
the iconoclastic controversy had some echoes in Byzantine Dalmatia, their 
opinions were mostly based on the mere assumption that this must have 
been so.9? Otherwise, these conjectures were derived solely from the pur- 
ported presence of the ‘bishops from Dalmatia’ at the iconoclast Council of 
Hieria in 754. Despite the fact that the sole source for this, the world chronicle 
by a twelfth-century Syrian Orthodox patriarch Michael the Great, is unveri- 
fiable and dubious, leaving strong doubts about whether Dalmatia in the 
narrow sense of the word was meant,®! Michael the Syrian’s text was never- 
theless taken at face value, as evidence for the development of Iconoclasm in 
those mid-8th-century urban centres of the eastern Adriatic which remained 
under Byzantine hegemony. Since all of the bishops in what remained of 
Byzantine Dalmatia were subjects of the emperor, they were expected to 
conform to his policy.®? Seemingly, the bishops of Dalmatia crossed over to 
the iconoclast side in 754, and reverted to orthodoxy in 787. However, save 
for Michael's Chronicle, there are no extant sources on Iconoclasm in early 
mediaeval Dalmatia. Moreover, most, if not all, of the assertions based on 
the Council of Hieria are, on the whole, unsubstantiated. Even if one were 
to accept that the bishops in question actually came from Dalmatia, we still 
do not know which bishoprics they hailed from, nor it is possible to establish 
with certainty the spread of iconoclast teachings in their respective dioceses. 
It is highly unlikely that in 754 any of the bishops came to Hieria from Split or 
Kotor, because neither city is certainly attested as a diocese prior to 787. The 
former archdiocese of Salona was restored in Split only in the last decades of 


60 See e.g. Novak 1928, 25-26; Šišić 1925, 689. Popović 1989, 285-286, 288; Popović 1990, 240; 
Goldstein 1998, 9; Goldstein 2003, 26; Rapanié 2013, 236-237, 239—240. Bratož 1990, 41-45 
gives a balanced overview of evidence and scholarship, with a no doubt correct conclu- 
sion that the eastern Adriatic was touched by Iconoclasm peripherally at best. 

61 Michael the Syrian, 11.24 [473]. I have argued elsewhere that Michael's ‘bishops from 
Dalmatia’ in fact have nothing to do with Dalmatia proper: Basi¢ 2014a; 2020. 

62 For an overview of different scholarly opinions concerning the presence of Dalmatian 
bishops at Hieria, with a full list of references (now for the most part obsolete), see Basic 
2020. As noted by Noble (2009, 63-64), there are no extant sources about the implemen- 
tation of doctrine established at the Council of Hieria. He assumes that the majority of 
the assembled bishops were appointed by either Leo 111 or Constantine v and thus for 
the most part were in favour of Iconoclasm. See also Auzépy 1988, 15-16; Brubaker and 
Haldon 201, 189-197, 644, 646. 
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the 8th century, whereas Kotor was not an episcopal see in the early Christian 
period. Simply put, the participation — voluntary or otherwise — of any given 
bishop at a church council convened by Church and/or state authority cannot 
be taken as firm evidence of his genuine support for the doctrines expounded. 
In other words, the imposition of a formal policy of Iconoclasm was one thing 
and its application to artistic practice, in the sacred space of respective provin- 
cial churches, was another. 

Apart from Michael the Syrian’s chronicle, several other textual sources 
supposedly pertaining to ‘Dalmatian Iconoclasm’ have been adduced. One of 
these is a dedicatory inscription from Ulcinj (Ulcinium) on the southern coast 
of modern Montenegro.® Part of a decorated arch of a ciborium, the long and 
partially preserved inscription is precisely dated to the reign of the Byzantine 
emperor Leo v the Armenian and his son and co-emperor, Constantine 
Symbatios (813-820). One of the less controversial elements of the epigraphic 
text is the one mentioning Deus et Agnus (“God and Lamb"), tentatively associ- 
ated by Lonéar with contemporary controversies about the representation of 
Christ, as disputed already at the Trullan Council (Quinisextum) in 691/692.54 
Namely, Canon 82 of that Council forbade the symbolic depiction of Jesus 
Christ in the form of a lamb, rather opting for His human form. The canons 
were, in turn, resolutely rejected by the Pope Sergius 1 (687—701), who in a sym- 
bolic gesture of defiance introduced the prayer 'Lamb of God' into the order of 
the mass, which is kept in Roman Catholic liturgy to this day. The papal protests 
against Byzantine liturgical innovations may have, according to Lonéar, influ- 
enced the content of the Ulcinj inscription a century later, even more in the 
context of the ‘Second Iconoclasm’ (815-843), instituted by Leo v, none other 
than the emperor mentioned in the inscription itself. The new wave of icono- 
clastic controversy prompted a new negative response from the West, and the 
text put on the Ulcinj ciborium should be viewed against this background: a 
sort of subtle opposition to the emperor's theological views, expressed locally 
by explicitly mentioning in words what it was expressly prohibited to depict 
in image. At the same time, the fine distinction between the secular power 
and ecclesiastical dissent was duly respected. The emperor's undisputed sov- 
ereignty over this part of the Empire is evident in the dating formula. Loncar's 
assertions gain new strength once we are reminded that the theological debate 


63 Vežić and Lončar 2009, 143-147, 224-231 and earlier Mihaljčić and Steindorff 1982, 
100-101, no. 155. Stevović (2017, 59-60) advances a theory of a much earlier date: co- 
rulership of Leo 111 with Constantine v (720—741). 

64 Ve£ié and Lončar 2009, 230-231, n. 177. The part in question reads either idem D(e)i et 
Agni or sedem D(e)i et Agni. For a list of previous readings, see Stevović 2017. 
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concerning the representation of Christ in the form of Agnus Dei resurfaced at 
the turn of the oth century, in the period to which the Ulcinj ciborium has been 
persuasively dated, influencing several iconographic depictions in Rome dur- 
ing the pontificate of Paschal 1 (817-824) such as Santa Maria in Domnica, Santa 
Prassede and San Zeno chapel.® However, the Quinisext Council's Canon 82 
presents an argument in favour of icons since it establishes the orthodoxy of 
depicting Christ in a human form,96 thus making it less likely that whoever 
composed the epigraphic text would have intended to intentionally denigrate 
the conciliar decisions. Thus, the evidence of iconophile dissent in Dalmatia 
offered by the inscription from Ulcinj is ultimately ambiguous. 

These difficult discussions aside, what is of real relevance in this context 
is that the imperial structures in the Adriatic functioned efficiently at the 
turn of the century, epigraphically attested concurrently in Kotor and Trogir. 
This brings us back to the question of Dalmatian ecclesiastical centres in this 
time, viz. their position towards the iconoclast controversy. Given that four 
Dalmatian bishops present at the Nicaean council in 787 (John, bishop of 
Salona i.e. Spalatum |Split], Ursus, bishop of Arbe [Rab], Lawrence, bishop 
of Apsarus [Osor], and John, bishop of Dekatera [Kotor]) apparently did not 
know or use Greek language," we should remind ourselves that Dalmatia 
belonged predominantly to the Latin sphere of influence. This exclusive and 
exceptional use of Latin by John and other bishops from Dalmatia, taken in 
conjunction with the Greek formula employed on John's sarcophagus in Split 
and the almost total absence of Greek texts of any kind in early medieval 
Dalmatia,8? indicates that the monogrammatic formula was not of local ori- 
gin. Instead, it must have been a fashionable import brought from Nicaea or 
Constantinople to Split by Archbishop John himself. 


65 Osborne 1994, 74—76; Ballardini 2007, 201-204. 

66 Canon 82 of the Quinisextum was explicitly invoked at the Council of Nicaea in 787, 
Deliyannis 1996, 570; Neil 2000, 533-534, 542, n. 32; Noble 2009, 98; Brubaker 2010, 327; 
Auzépy 2014, 6. 

67 ACO? 3/2, 498.27 (Salona-Split); 500.12 (Rab); 500.17 (Osor); ACO? 3/3, 798.20, 838.14 
(Salona-Split); 798.30, 838.15 (Rab); 800.5, 838.16 (Osor); 818.5 (Kotor). These bishops were 
for the first time identified by Darrouzés 1975, 24-25, see PmbZ #3084; PBE, s.v. loannes 
114; PmbZ #8557; PBE, s.v. Oursos 1; PmbZ #4224; PBE, s.v. Laurentios 1, PmbZ #3069; PBE, S.V. 
Ioannes ng and the comments in Lamberz 2004, 48, n. 188, 50 nn. 194, 197, 78 n. 383. Due 
to lack of space, the full argument is going to be developed elsewhere, see Basić 2021. 

68 A notable exception is a gth-century Greek inscription from Zadar (Vedriš 2018, 295 and 
305, n. 46) and several seals of the Byzantine officials — see the short overview of evidence 
in Goldstein 2003 and Basic 2018a, 186—190. Greek was in Dalmatia predominantly spoken 
by officials sent from Constantinople and their retinue. This is not to say that there were 
no Greek relicts in local onomastics, toponomastics, hagiotopography, hagiography etc. 
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The unexpected emergence of this rare epigraphic formula of Byzantine origin 
on a sarcophagus in Split is certainly indicative in terms of its provenance. As 
early as the 1960s, scholars have pointed out that these elements of Greek prov- 
enance were transferred to Split from the main cultural centres of the Empire, 
whereas the date of the sarcophagus and its context varied considerably.9? The 
importance of the Greek formula in terms of dating was accepted by the more 
recent scholars, too. Some have emphasised the Greek monogram as possible 
"evidence or at least an inkling of John's connections with the East and of his 
participation at the ecumenical council in Nicaea, where he obtained new 
knowledge and expertise"? whereas others assert that the monogram “was 
not selected randomly; its appearance on the tomb of the founder of ecclesias- 
tical life in Split, that is the restorer of the former diocese of Salona in the very 
mausoleum of the emperor-persecutor of Christians, is meant to highlight the 
final victory of Christ over Diocletian by conversion of his final resting place 
into Christ's temple"?! Finally, a few scholars have hypothesised that this for- 
mula could not have appeared in Split prior to the stabilisation of Byzantine 
authority following the Treaty of Aachen in 812.7? The lack of a comprehensive 
corpus of Byzantine epigraphy precludes comparisons and statistics pertain- 
ing to our formula, but according to J.-C. Cheynet, the complete lack thereof 
in the epigraphically well-studied regions like the Peloponnese allows for 
certain conclusions.” The diffusion of the formula was limited and selective 
even in the central provinces of the Empire. This is one more reason why the 
Greek inscription from Split should be treated as an exception: a particular 
case of ‘epigraphic import’ into Dalmatia. Early and isolated, the appearance 
of a particular Greek version of Christ's monogram on the sarcophagus from 
Split is probably directly linked with Archbishop John’s stay in Nicaea and 
Constantinople in 787.” At the same time, the bilingual and biscriptural fea- 
tures of John's tomb are closely associated with the political and ecclesiastical 


69 Nikolajevic-Stojkovic 1961, 64; Karaman 1962, 127-128. 

70  Rapanié 2007, 186. 

71 Matijevic-Sokol 2014, 80. 

72 Košćak 1980/81, 298. 

73 Cheynet 2008b, 280; cf. Feissel and Philippidis-Braat 1985. 

74 The final eighth session of the Council was not held in Nicaea, but at the Magnaura pal- 
ace in Constantinople. After the session ended, the assembled bishops acclaimed the 
emperor and his mother, after which they received rich gifts and departed, cf. Giakalis 
2005, 20. The “rich gifts" mentioned could include the precious textile found in Split. 
Figuratively speaking, apart from ‘hardware’ (textile), John had possibly also brought 
some 'software' from Constantinople, in the form of artistic ideas and epigraphic devices. 
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position of the newly established diocese of Split between the West (Ravenna, 
Rome) and East (Constantinople). 

The question remains whether the absence of any meaningful reference to 
the question of images in the provincial society is evidence of its indifference 
towards the controversy. In light of the complete lack of sources, especially in 
provinces such as Dalmatia, it is practically impossible to provide a definite 
answer. As pointed out astutely by Noble: 


. except for an unknown number of putatively iconophile bishops 
appointed between 780 and 787, every bishop in the Byzantine Empire 
was, at least officially, an iconophobe. Some of these men were perhaps 
sincere in their beliefs. Others were, always had been, quite prepared to 
trim their sails to the prevailing winds.”5 


There are two main reasons why imperial Iconoclasm is improbable in the 
8th-century episcopal cities of Byzantine Dalmatia. Firstly, because in 732 the 
province was not taken away from the pope to be added to the jurisdiction of 
Constantinople, and secondly, because up until the 770s or 780s the dioceses 
of Kotor and Split by all indications were not yet established and ipso facto 
could not have participated in the iconoclastic debate until then. As for the 
remaining sees of Rab and Osor the lack of sources prevents any meaning- 
ful speculation on their respective doctrinal stance. John of Ravenna himself 
could not possibly have been a supporter of Iconoclasm, simply because he 
was sent to Dalmatia by the firmly iconophile Holy See. He might have been 
a dissident in terms of disobedience to the Byzantine emperor, but this dissi- 
dence amounted to the resistance exercised by the bishops of Grado, Ravenna 
(prior to 751), or Venice. 

A number of bishoprics of ancient or more recent origin in Venetia et 
Histria, for example, although in territory nominally Byzantine, were not sub- 
mitted in any way to the jurisdiction of the Constantinopolitan patriarch: most 
notably Grado itself. The same goes for the church province of Ravenna, and 
several other ecclesiastical units in northern and central Italy. Moreover, it is 
well-attested that some of these bishoprics were founded or restored under 
the papal aegis throughout the 8th century (Olivolo, Koper-Capodistria, 
Novigrad-Cittanova) and were permanently subject to Rome. In this manner, 
the dioceses in question overturn the traditional notion that ecclesiastical and 
political borders in the Byzantine Adriatic territories corresponded. They also 
provide a strong argument for the parallel situation in Dalmatia at the same 


75 Noble 2009, 76. On these compromised bishops see Auzépy 1988, 15-16. 
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time. All the differences notwithstanding, the circumstances in Dalmatia and 
these areas are in some ways comparable. As implied by the arguments pre- 
sented here, these comparisons do not lend support to any iconoclast leanings 
in Dalmatia. The impression gained from the symbolic evolution of the Greek 
formula Jesus Christ is victorious is further confirmed by the chronology and 
context: the device appeared on the tomb of Archbishop John post 787, at a 
time when it could no longer have any 'iconoclastic' significance. The connota- 
tions which the formula employed at John's sarcophagus might have had for 
the members of the Byzantine oikoumene were at the end of the 8th century all 
but gone. By then, this was simply a stylish design picked up by an ambitious 
Dalmatian prelate of Ravennate origin while visiting the imperial capital. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Justinian 11’s Two Silentia 


David M. Olster 


Few Byzantine centuries are as replete as the 7th with what Patrick Gray 
has rightly named a critical ‘instrument of progress’ in ecclesiastical and 
theological development, the forgery.! Pseudonymous apocalyptic and anti- 
Jewish texts shaped cultural discourse, while the Disputation with Pyrrhus, 
ascribed to Maximus the Confessor, became not only an influential but 
authoritative Dyothelete proof text.? The 7th-century authors not only forged 
texts but embedded them in elaborately choreographed performances. 
Constantine Iv’s stage-managed condemnation of the Monothelite florilegia 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council in 680/681 not only disposed of any chal- 
lenges to his agenda but firmly settled him as the first emperor in three centu- 
ries to serve as president of an ecumenical council? Whether or not bishops 
congregated at a Lateran Synod in 649, most have accepted Riedinger's conclu- 
sion that Maximus the Confessor and his circle largely forged the acta.^ Thus, 
given the 7th-century penchant for not only forging texts but staging perfor- 
mances around them, it should not be surprising that the very peculiar dos- 
sier of Justinian 11's Ecumenical Council in the palace's Trullan Hall in 691-692 
deserves serious re-examination.5 

The dossier seems to have been disseminated widely and immediately. 
The Armenian Address of Sahak 111 includes canons from a synod held in 
Theodosioupolis around 693-695 whose canons reject the Trullan Council's 
so-called ‘anti-Armenian’ canons and confirm a 692/93 ante quem date for 
them. The pope also received the Trullan dossier immediately after the 


Gray 1988. I am indebted to Ryan Strickler for this reference. 

See Strickler 2017. 

Larison 2009, 206-244. 

Riedinger 1976. A recent English translation of the acta with valuable notes can be found in 

Price, Booth, and Cubitt 2017. 

5 In contrast to the canons issued by the Trullan Council, the proceedings of the Trullan 
Council have attracted little scholarly attention, largely because there are no protocols or 
other documents available. The most important studies of the Council and its limited docu- 
mentary evidence are Ohme 1990 and Ohme’s introduction to ACO? 2.4, i-cxxvi. 

6 van Esbroeck 1995, 323-353. Although called by Justinian 11, the synod issued canons that 

opposed or emended the Trullan canons, an interesting example of imperial flexibility where 

religious and political policy collided. 
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council and similarly rejected the council's canons because they included sev- 
eral 'anti-Latin' canons that ran against Western practice." The Trullan Council 
is best known for its canons which not only sparked Eastern and Western con- 
troversies but also offer valuable detailed evidence of daily social, religious 
and cultural life. Canon 82, which required that Christ be depicted in human 
form, became during the 8th century one of the most critical iconophile texts. 
Around 730, Patriarch Germanus cited it, the Seventh Ecumenical Council 
defended its legitimacy; and by the end of the century, Theodore the Studite 
asserted that Justinian r1 had convened the fathers solely to issue it in defence 
of icons.? 

In addition to the canons, the Trullan dossier includes only two other docu- 
ments. The first is a Logos Prosphonetikos, a short address of the bishops to the 
emperor, thanking him for calling the council, lauding his authority over the 
church, begging him to restore lay and clerical morality, and predicting his vic- 
tory over the demonic forces pressing against Christendom. So apocalyptic is 
the text's tone that scholars have linked it to the 7th-century rise of apocalyp- 
tic that finds expression throughout 7th-century literature.!? More importantly 
for our analysis, the text is so obviously artificial that Heinz Ohme, the Trullan 
Council's editor and leading scholar, concluded that either the imperial or 
Patriarchal chancery composed it well before the Council." 

The last document is a subscription list.!? There was almost no Western 
representation at the council and Rome, Thessalonica, and other prominent 
Roman jurisdictional sees are only included with a notation that these clerics 
would affix their signatures at a later date,? ‘placeholders’ awaiting signatures 


7 See Ohme 1995, 307-321. We will consider the Liber Pontificalis evidence below in greater 
detail. 

8 See Trombley 2001 for the canons' evidence of quotidian religious practices and social 
habits. 

9 For a full survey of Canon 82's citation history, see Ohme 1990, 1-26, and for Theodore 


Studites, see Ohme 1990, 14; ACO? 2.4, lvii-Ixxxiv. 

10 Reinink 1992, Reinink 2002, Brandes 201, Humphreys 2015. Reinink has suggested that 
the victorious emperor of the Ps.-Methodius apocalypse should be identified with 
Justinian 11, and although our lack of evidence about other emperors’ rhetorical employ- 
ment of apocalyptic tropes makes such a specific identification difficult, Reinink's sug- 
gestion is persuasive. But whether this is the case or not, the employment of apocalyptic 
tropes in the 7th-century imperial documents is unprecedented and says a very great deal 
about the changing political culture at court. 

11 Ohme 1990, 28. 

12  Untilvery recently, scholars focussed on Roman participation (or non-participation) and 
the canons' validity (or non-validity). See for example the discussion and historiography 
in Dura 1995. 

13 ACO? 2.4.62 ff. 
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that were never collected.!^ The only exception is Basil, the bishop of Gortyna 
in Crete, who, as the highest ranking or most amenable Western bishop pres- 
ent, added to his signature, “holding the place of the entire church of Rome.”!5 
Even more unusually, however, the pope's signature held second place. The sig- 
nature at the top of the list is Justinian 11’s own.!6 

These three documents constitute the entire Trullan dossier. Such sketchy 
documentation for an orthodox council that the Logos Prosphonetikos names 
ecumenical was unprecedented since the 4th century.” Scholarship has noted 
this and has suggested that any correspondence and scribal notes were either 
lost or destroyed. However, it is extremely unlikely that all the correspondence 
and scribal notes of a self-described ecumenical council could simply have 
been destroyed, let alone misplaced, especially since we know that the dossier 
was swiftly and widely distributed. No more persuasive is the suggestion that 
the Monothelite emperor Philippicus who overthrew Justinian 11 destroyed all 
copies. First, the Sixth Ecumenical Council notes survived although a synod 
held by Philippicus condemned it, and it would be very odd if the acts of a 
condemned council survived while those of a council that was not condemned 
(so far as we know) did not. Second, if Philippicus, an Armenian, rejected the 
'anti-Armenian' canons, how did they survive while the notes did not? Third, 
if the notes were destroyed, how did the Logos Prosphonetikos survive if it was 
part of the scribal notes? The Sixth Ecumenical Council Logos Prosphonetikos 
was delivered in the concluding session and was part of the scribal record. 
And fourth, Agathon the Deacon, writing after Philippicus' fall, tells us that he 
preserved the Sixth Ecumenical Council dossier? and the Trullan dossier was 
likely equally preserved, since, as we will see, the Sixth Ecumenical and Trullan 
councils were often conflated. In short, there is no evidence that scribal notes 
were lost or destroyed. 

Not only is this abbreviated dossier short on documentation, but its date is 
unclear. Canon 3 declares that “a priest who is involved in a second marriage up 
to the fifteenth of the past month of January of the fourth indiction of the year 
[692] ... is to be deposed”.!9 January, 692, is then the canon's ante quem date, 
but this dates the canon, not the council. This is the only internal evidence and 


14 ACO? 2.4, Ixxx. 

15 ACO? 2.4.64. For Ohme's detailed analysis of the ecclesiological significance of Basil's 
representation of the papacy, see Ohme 1990, 235-251. 

16 | ACcO?2.4.62. 

17 The fist line of the Logos Prosphonetikos explicitly calls the council ecumenical, see 
ACO? 2.447. 

18 Sacrorum Conciliorum 12.192. 

19  ACO?2.4.25-26. 
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this chronological ambiguity greatly complicated the 8th-century debate over 
Canon 82. 

On the one hand, iconoclasts sharply distinguished the universally recog- 
nised Sixth Ecumenical Council from the Trullan Council in order to delegiti- 
mate Canon 82. An 8th-century iconoclast scholion asserts first, that because 
the pope and other bishops did not sign, and second, that because the Trullan 
and Sixth Ecumenical Council had different signatories, the canons had no 
authority.?? This ‘separation’ narrative appears in an ‘interval’ chronology of 
734 or 736 that dated “Justinian ri's council that issued 101 canons" — rather 
than the correct 102 — twelve years after the Sixth Ecumenical Council?! 

On the other hand, iconophiles answered that there had been no separate 
council at all. Patriarch Tarasios defended the legitimacy of Canon 82 at the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council in the first extant Trullan Council narrative: 


Some who are sickened with ignorance create a scandal concerning these 
canons, saying, “Are these really from the Sixth Ecumenical Council?" ... 
But, after four or five years, the exact same fathers being assembled by 
Justinian, the son of Constantine, produced the aforesaid canons, and 
not one objected to them; for the ones who signed under Constantine 
were the same who signed the acts under Justinian.?? 


There was no Trullan council; there was simply a supplementary session 
of the Sixth Ecumenical Council with the same personnel, held in 685/686, 
the first year of Justinian 11's reign. Tarasios’ source is unknown, but another 
late 8th- or early gth-century scholion claims that the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council issued the canons and so held the full authority of an ecumenical 
council.?3 

Clearly, iconoclast and iconophile narratives competed with each other, but 
whatever the origin of the debate, the iconophiles either had no clear knowl- 
edge of a Trullan Council or could suppress whatever little evidence existed. 
Since the iconophile narrative denied a Trullan Council, it is no surprise that 
neither Theophanes' Chronicle nor Nicephorus' Short History mentions it. But 
Nicephorus cited Canon 82 in apologetic works and so must certainly have 
known something of its publication.?^ Theophanes mentions no council, 


20 ACO?2.4.12. 

21 Munitiz 1978, 212. 

22 ACO?3.3.346. 

23 ACO? 2.4.13. See the discussion of Ohme in Aco? 2.4, Ixvii-lxx. 
24 Cf. the comments of Ohme 1990, 8-11. 
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but dates the canons to 707. He derides the Tarasios narrative, “It should be 
noted that those who maintain that the [canons] of the Sixth Council ... were 
issued four years afterwards, are chattering in vain"?5 and after citing Canon 3, 
dates the canons to the succeeding indiction during Justinian's second reign.?6 
Clearly, Theophanes knew and rejected the Tarasios narrative, and either did 
not know the twelve-year interval dating or perhaps rejected it because it was 
tainted. Whatever the case, Theophanes noted no council, only canons. 

So, more than one hundred and twenty years after the Trullan Council 
took place, its date, indeed, widespread knowledge that it had occurred, 
was extremely tenuous. It has been suggested that Trajan the Patrician's lost 
Chronicle, Theophanes' source, did not mention the Trullan council either 
because it was a ‘secular’ work and did not include ‘religious’ events in its narra- 
tive, or because it was written during the reign of the Monothelite Philippicus 
and thus buried Justinian's ‘orthodox’ council in obscurity.2” But Nicephorus 
and Theophanes knew the canons and the latter even dated them. Even if they 
lacked a narrative source, it is inconceivable that they would ignore an ecu- 
menical council whose canons they defended. The problem is not that Trajan 
the Patrician did not include the Trullan Council, but that no sources did. 

This brief survey demonstrates that, excepting the Synodal Synopsis of 
734/736, there is no clear evidence that 8th- and early gth-century sources 
knew anything certain about Justinian 11's purported ecumenical council. On 
the contrary, there was no clear record that Justinian 11 held a council, only 
that the iconophile tradition tied the dossier to the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
and not to a separate council at all.28 

In contrast to the early Greek tradition, the Liber Pontificalis offers some 
useful narrative detail. During Sergius’ pontificate (687—701), “the emperor 
Justinian ordered a council to be held in the imperial city" and papal repre- 
sentatives, “being deceived’, subscribed. But it continues: “They and [Sergius] 
were compelled to subscribe, but he absolutely refused since they included 
certain canons that transgressed the rites of the church.” Six copies of the dos- 
sier were written: 


signed by the three patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria and 
Antioch and by other prelates who were assembled there just as if they 


25 Theophanes Confessor, Chron. pp. 361-362. 

26 Theophanes Confessor, Chron. p. 362. 

27 Fora discussion of Trajan the Patrician, see Treadgold 2013, 8-17. 

28 On the integration of the Trullan canons into the canonical tradition see Wagschal 
2015, 70. 
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were conciliar decrees (quasi definita concilii), confirmed by the hand of 
the emperor, and placed in a dispatch box called a scevrocarnalis.?? 


Significantly, the term acta does not appear in the narrative, although in 687/ 
688, Justinian 11's Sixth Ecumenical Council edition is called acta.9? Definita are 
not acta but decrees, and since the council issued no creed, the definita must 
be the canons, a point reinforced because they are labelled quasi definita fol- 
lowing the Pope's rejection. Again, the evidence reveals that the pope received 
no scribal record, only canons and a subscription list. 

So, if there is no evidence of conciliar discussions, what happened in the 
Trullan hall in 692? In order to answer this, we must first consider Justinian's 
reissue of the Sixth Ecumenical Council acta in 687/688, which he described in 
aletterto Pope John v. The brief letter — fewer than fifty lines — is an odd text that 
found its way into the Sixth Ecumenical Council's Latin tradition.?! Justinian 
notified the pope that he had discovered irregularities in the handling of the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council Acts because certain iudices had in their possession 
acta without his permission. He consequently convened the most prominent 
ecclesiastical and secular officials, including the Constantinopolitan papal 
representative, to certify them. This list provides the first substantial evidence 
of the emerging military themes, but what has not been considered is how the 
acts’ ritual presentation projects the emperor's ecclesiastical authority.?? 

The letter literally employs imperial church governance clichés. Justinian 
describes his "great desire and primary solicitude for the immaculate security 
of the Christians' faith," his trust that *our God is the most merciful helper and 
preserver of our Serenity against every enemy of our Christ-beloved realm,” 
and how "Our God, full of mercy, made us the guardians of His immaculate 
faith of the Christians.?? He then lists the convened officials before whom 
the acts were read and confirmed, and to whom they were presented "in our 
hands." He concludes by notifying the pope, "Therefore, we provide to your 


29 LP 86.6. Basil of Gortyna was clearly the ‘legate’ who was deceived. Although he was not 
so far as we know an apocrisarius or other official, Papal representative, he signed “in the 
place of the pope.” When the pope refused to sign, Justinian sent the exarch Sergius to 
compel him, but threatened by the outraged Romans, the exarch ended up hiding under 
the pope's bed, begging the pope for successor. Ohme finds this description of events 
believable, see aco? 2.4, lvii-lxi. Significantly, there is a manuscript tradition that omits 
the signature of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and although Ohme does not consider that 
tradition the best in his own edition, it lends further credence to the author's narrative. 

30  LP86.6-7. 

31  ACO?2.2.886-887. 

32 Ohme 1990, 22 ff. 

33 ACO? 2.2.886-887. 
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paternal Blessedness the understanding of the minutes of this chapter and 
send by note the knowledge of them to your Beatitude.” Oddly, although the 
pope had received Constantine Iv’s Sixth Ecumenical Council acta with great 
fanfare,*4 Justinian sent nothing other than a note that he had certified them. 

The note's rhetoric is banal; ‘solicitude’ and ‘guardianship’ litter imperial 
correspondence. But the letter does echo one 7th-century, imperial theme: 
Christ's protection of the Empire against its enemies. A Thessalonican inscrip- 
tion celebrating Justinian’s 688 Balkan campaign thanks St Demetrius and 
Christ for their aid “in various wars that we have made against His and our 
own enemies.”35 The Logos Prosphonetikos similarly conflated temporal 
and spiritual war, framing the struggle against demonic forces with military 
metaphors. Satan, “the first dragon" and “the Assyrian,” was “by the power 
of the incarnate Word stripped of all strength, accordingly it is written, ‘The 
swords of the enemy have vanished forever.”?6 The inclusion of Psalm 9:6's 
military vocabulary is not accidental. These texts share the conflation of spiri- 
tual and mundane conflict that informs texts as diverse as the Miracles of 
St Demetrius and the letters of Maximus the Confessor, and which finds its 
clearest expression in Pseudo-Methodius’ Apocalypse.?? Nonetheless, although 
the letter reflects its 7th-century date, its brevity and conventionality provide 
little insight into Justinian’s attitude toward ecclesiastical, particularly papal, 
authority, or his own authority within the church.?? 

Certainly, Justinian employs the most respectful forms of address to the 
pope - including the title ‘universal’. But the title had been granted nearly a 
century before, and Justinian's dispute with Sergius over the Trullan canons 
implies that his polite address followed policy or convention rather than 
submission to papal authority. Justinian in no way admits or concedes papal 
authority in the ecclesiastical realm. Rather, he claims that God appointed him 
the guardian [custos] of the faith, a title that was extremely elastic and could 
justify practically any imperial intervention in church affairs. 


34  LP853. 

35 Vasiliev 1943, 5; Gregoire 1944/45, 119. 

36 = The Canons of the Council in Trullo, 46. 

37 See Olster 1994. Such is the case in The Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius where the Arabs 
are finally defeated at the gates of Constantinople. I would characterise this demonisa- 
tion rhetoric of Rome's enemies as 'apocalyptic' although the literary genre is not itself an 
apocalyptic text. A passage such as this should be compared to George of Pisidia's treat- 
ment of Chosroes in the Heracliass where the fall of Chosroes is explicitly compared to 
the fall of Lucifer. See also Podskalsky 1972 and Brandes 1991. 

38 . Ohme 1990, 24-25; 1995, 307-321. Still useful is the analysis of Goerres 1908, especially 
437-440. 
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In fact, what Justinian claims to guard inviolate is not the faith of Rome, but 
the text itself, ipsas chartas inlibatas et incommutabililes semper conservemus.9? 
The Liber Pontificalis, however, adapted it to reflect a rather different point of 
view, quem synodum ... inlibatum et inconcussum perenniter custodire atque 
conservare.^? The similarity of expression illustrates that the Liber Pontificalis 
author either had access to Justinian's letter or relied on a source that used it, 
but the editor shifted Justinian's letter from one that made no concession to 
papal authority to one that did. The Liber Pontificalis had characterised the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council as a succession of papal declarations to which the 
Council acceded; the Council was nothing other than an exercise of papal 
authority.” By asserting that Justinian pledged to protect the Council, the edi- 
tor implied that Justinian was protecting the papal authority that was exer- 
cised there. But this was not what Justinian claimed; he claimed to protect the 
acts themselves. 

But why should the acts' protection inspire such a theatrical performance? 
Although the note seems trivial, certifying or validating documents in order 
to establish or confirm imperial authority in ecclesiastical affairs was not. At 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council, Dyothelete advocates accused their opponents 
of falsifying a variety of patristic texts, and as Daniel Larison has argued, the 
process of verifying these texts was choreographed in order to discredit the 
Monothelites.^? But even more, Constantine Iv exploited this opportunity not 
only to justify intervening in council proceedings, but to confirm his authority 
to judge and thus, to preside. 

Justinian exploited the acts’ peculiar — perhaps suspiciously peculiar — mis- 
handling to exert his ecclesiastical authority not rhetorically, but performa- 
tively at a silention.^? Like all court ceremonial, silentia were not limited to 
one rigidly defined purpose procedure or purpose but were adjusted to meet 
exigent circumstance. They might take place in the hippodrome or palace, and 
could be convened to celebrate the accession of an imperial heir or, what is 
most relevant in Justinian’s case, to proclaim a law or edict. But regardless of 
venue or purpose, silentia ritually expressed elite unity, loyalty to the emperor 
and obeisance to his authority.^* Indeed, silentia recognised the sacred space 


39 ACO? 2.2.887. 

40  LP853. 

41 LP 84.2. 

42 Larison 2009, 206-44. See also Brandes 2003, 103-118. 

43  Ohme 1990, 23. 

44 Treitinger 1938, 51 ff, esp. 53-54 for Justinian 11's silention. Justinian 1 had explained that 
the ritual was a recognition of the Senatorial elite that they performed “all things that the 
imperial voice instructs them [to do]” in Novel 62 of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. 
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around the imperial person for, as John Chrysostom explained, one stood in 
silence hearing the imperial law just as one would hearing the Gospels.*5 

But unlike the Trullan silention, recorded 6th- and early 7th-century silentia 
were limited to secular officialdom and the Patriarch. The 7th-century sources 
offer only the barest descriptions of ritual court convocations: Heraclius' heirs' 
coronations, Constans I1’s accession speech, and the Senate’s condemnation 
of Maximus the Confessor.*® On these occasions, the Patriarch was the only 
cleric. But Justinian 11 adapted the ritual so that both lay and clerical elites 
(including the papal representative), accepted the acts as if laws, and more 
importantly, ritually recognised his authority to issue them. Justinian made 
this clear when he wrote that he presented the acts “in our hands,” a techni- 
cal term used when emperors issued edicts or laws.^? Justinian sealed them as 
he would any imperial law.*? His goal was not simply to verify the acts, but to 
assimilate them ritually within the imperial, legal sphere. 

This was a significant break from Justinian 11’s namesake, Justinian 1, who, 
while unhesitatingly imposing his will on the episcopate, maintained a rhe- 
torical separation between ecclesiastical and imperial spheres. Novel 6 sharply 
distinguished between the church which operated in the divine sphere, 
and the Empire, which operated in the mundane.*9 Novel 42 explained that 
"the Empire has always been like-minded with the authority [authentia] of the 
priests, 5? acknowledging episcopal authority in its own sphere. Novel 137 dis- 
tinguished "the civil laws whose power God in his mercy entrusted to us for 
the security of our subjects" from "the canons and the divine laws that have 
been promulgated for the sake of our souls,” which had been established not by 
imperial fiat, but by "the apostles and holy fathers." Ironically, Justinian's rhet- 
oric proved quite cumbersome. His attempt to condemn the Three Chapters 
by imperial edict foundered on the very rhetoric that he employed in the 
Novels. He was forced not only to call a Council (which he did not attend in 
order to preserve the fiction of independent ecclesiastical deliberations) but 
during the council was constrained to browbeat the reluctant Pope Vigilius 
into acquiescence. 


45 See the comments of Christophilopoulou 1951, 79-85. 

46 For 7th-century silentia see Olster 2019, 57—73. 

47 I would tentatively suggest that the direct address in the Preface of Justinian 1's Digest 
implies that the digest was presented formally to the Senate in the ritual setting of the 
Hippodrome that Novel 62 above describes. 

48 | ACO?2.2.887. 

49 For a discussion of this Novel see Olster 2006, 48-49. How seriously Justinian 1 took this 
rhetoric is certainly open to debate. 

50 See the discussion of this Novel in Dvornik 1966, 817. 
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What distinguishes the two Justinians is not their intent to exercise ecclesi- 
astical authority, but how they legitimated their authority. Justinian 11's ritual 
presentation of the acts as if an imperial law made no pretence that he merely 
employed imperial potestas to guard ecclesiastical auctoritas as Justinian 1 
had. Rather, he ritually performed the emperor's ecclesiastical authority. 

When we turn to the Trullan Council, Justinian's venue choice was clearly 
purposeful; he located the council within the same imperial palace space 
where his father had held the Sixth Ecumenical Council and where he himself 
had verified the Sixth Ecumenical Council acts. The Trullan hall provided the 
setting for a silention in 687; but in 691/692, he did not authenticate a council, 
he held one. Canon 3 describes how Justinian “has directed this ecumenical 
council so that it can make pure and unsullied those listed among the clergy 
who dispense the divine things to others.”>! Justinian claimed not only to guard 
the church but to supervise clerical purity and practice. He deployed his legis- 
lative authority to regulate clergy like secular officials, and since councils were 
the ceremonial setting for unveiling canons, he presented his canons at a coun- 
cil whose ecumenicity was founded on the Empire's universal reach and his 
place as Christ's earthly representative. 

This scenario explains the peculiar dossier. There were no scribal notes 
because none were needed; there was no correspondence because an imperial 
summons did not necessitate negotiation or conciliation, let alone the concur- 
rence of any other authority such as the Papacy. Justinian's conflation of impe- 
rial and ecclesiastical legal spheres required nothing more than the dossier 
that we possess. The Logos Prosphonetikos was nothing other than a prooimion 
to a legal code.*? As it explains, the Fifth and Sixth Ecumenical Councils clari- 
fied "the mystery of the faith," but failed to provide canons to guide the church. 
Justinian, however, “ordained the gathering of this holy and God-chosen 
ecumenical council in order that through the consent of many gathered 
together, [his] purpose [to issue canons] might be fittingly accomplished.”>3 
The Council was not called to deliberate, it was called to consent ceremonially 
to Justinian's authority. 

The Logos Prosphonetikos' rhetoric is not only apocalyptic but legal. Noting 
oversights of previous emperors, particularly since Justinian's father was 
named, would normally be unusual for a Logos Prosphonetikos.** But it is not 


51 ACO? 2.4.25. 

52 The 8th-century canon collections include the Logos Prosphonetikos as an organic preface 
to the canons, not an accidental scribal fragment, see ACO”, 2.4, Ixx-lxxi. 

53 | ACO?2.449-20. 

54 Compare with the Sixth Ecumenical Councils Logos Prosphonetikos which sets 
Constantine in a line of emperors who successfully combatted heresy, ACO? 2.4.808—-812. 
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unusual at all for a legal prooimion to speak, without blame, of redressing 
previous emperors' oversights. Justinian 1 explained that although Leo 1 had 
"established [a law] with total vigour and devotion," because it lacked wide 
applicability “we believe that it has need of some correction."55 Justinian 
praised Leo, but 'correction' was a cliché of imperial, legal rhetoric. It is even 
possible that Justinian 11, who took his namesake very seriously, even renam- 
ing his empress Theodora, judged his canons to be an echo of or complement 
to Justinian r's law code.5® 

Whether or not Constantine Iv’s authentication of texts inspired his son's 
687 performance, his actions at the Sixth Ecumenical Council's close certainly 
inspired his son. Constantine not only presided over the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, but also was the first emperor to sign the acts as if a council partici- 
pant. After the assembled bishops had subscribed to the Council's definition 
of faith, they formally requested Constantine "to add your confirmation to the 
subscribed definition of faith proclaimed by us and immediately be recognized 
by your divinely inspired Greatest Serenity through your divine signature."57 
This Constantine did “with alacrity" and, it should be emphasised, without 
precedent. It is unlikely that this request was spontaneous; it was another cho- 
reographed performance by which Constantine reinforced and augmented his 
authority. Justinian was fully aware of this precedent. The first canon conven- 
tionally lists the Councils, their anathemas, and their imperial sponsors, but it 
especially praises Constantine Iv because his council's decrees “received the 
highest confirmation because the pious emperor fortified the council's texts 
with his seal for their security for all time."58 

It was no accident that the papal narrative used the expression, “confirmed 
by the hand of the emperor" and that the Logos Prosphonetikos concluded 
with a request that Justinian “confirm the decrees with your pious signature."5? 
Justinian staged the council as a silention to issue a legal code in which he not 
only signed as council member, but as the first signatory, effectively issued 
them as the leading prelate. Like Justinian 1’s Theopaschite edicts, Justinian 11 


55  CICv.3, 48. Indeed, Justinian justifies the entire Codex by claiming to achieve the ‘correc- 
tion’ of the entire imperial, legal apparatus that previous emperors had long desired, but 
never achieved. 

56 See Wagschal’s conclusion that the canons and the Logos Prosphonetikos form “a uni- 
fied whole’, and his broader discussion of the legal aspects of the canons and the Logos 
Prosphonetikos, Wagschal 2015, 108—112, the quote from 108. 

57 ACO? 2.2.829. 

58 The Canons of the Council in Trullo, 61. 

59 ACO? 2.4.23. 
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expected the bishops, including the pope, to subscribe without demur.9? The sub- 
scription list, with its unusual ‘placeholders’, followed this imperial precedent. 

Justinian's ecclesiastical authority was not only performative. Canon 69 pro- 
vided him with a unique ecclesiastical status further to legitimate his authority: 


Absolutely no one from amongst the laity shall be allowed to enter within 
the holy sanctuary; though the Emperor's Majesty and Authority shall 
in no wise be hindered from doing so, whenever he desires to offer the 
gifts to the Creator, in accordance with most ancient tradition. 


Effectively, this canon bestowed clerical status on the imperial office, and 
justified this claim with a specious appeal to ‘ancient tradition’. The right to 
enter the sanctuary was the dividing line between clergy and laity and canon 
69 established the emperor's liturgical credentials not as a subdeacon or dea- 
con, but in his own right.8? Regardless of whether he or any of his succes- 
sors availed themselves of this right, like most imperial legislation Canon 69 
addressed a specific need. In 692, that was to legitimate Justinian 11's authority 
not only to assume the council presidency, but to issue canons as the head of 
the assembled bishops. Times had changed, and for Justinian, the Trullan hall 
silention was an ecumenical council: ecumenical because the oikumene's impe- 
rial head presided, and a council because the assembled bishops submitted to 
the emperor's authority. As far as he was concerned, a council was no more 
deliberative than a Senate meeting and the bishops no different than other 
members of the imperial bureaucracy. 

The Trullan Council was the climax of Constantine Iv’s escalating claims of 
ecclesiastical authority.5? Justinian 11 not only followed precedents set by his 
father and himself, but went several steps further in asserting and establish- 
ing imperial authority over the episcopal hierarchy. The dossier reveals how 
Justinian imposed imperial substance on a reimagined conciliar form. On the 
one hand, he conflated canon and imperial law; on the other hand, he pro- 
vided himself with the liturgical credentials to bolster his claims of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and status. The result was that he reconfigured the council as a 
silention, in which he, holding an office that combined full imperial authority 
with unique clerical, liturgical status, issued canons as if issuing laws. I will 


60 See Olster 1989 for a parallel example of an emperor expecting confirming signatures as a 
matter of course. 

61 The Canons of the Council in Trullo, 151. 

62 See Dagron 2003, 112-113. 

63 Olster 2006, 45-73. 
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conclude by suggesting that Leo 111's decree against icons, issued at a silention, 
to which Patriarch Germanus objected because it lacked conciliar legitimacy, 
might not have been quite as radical an imperial action as the iconophile tradi- 
tion later claimed.94 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Quest for Uniformity? The Armenian Canons 


of the Quinisext Council (c. 691/692) 


Stephanie Forrest 


The surviving documents of the Quinisext Council - the Logos Prosphonetikos, 
signatory list, and 102 canons - are an invaluable window into political and 
social life in 7th-century Byzantium. It is unfortunate that almost nothing is 
known about the council as a historical event. Convoked in the first reign of 
Justinian 11 (r. 685-695, 705-711), and normally dated to 691/692! the council 
has not left behind any acts or correspondence, unlike the Third Council of 
Constantinople (680-681) a decade earlier. Aside from the description of the 
Roman response in the Vita of Pope Sergius 1 (687—701)? historiography does 
nothing to make up for this lack of evidence or further add to the background. 
As a result, extremely little is known about its immediate political context. 
This lack of context is particularly frustrating in the case of the so-called 
Armenian canons. It has long been known that four canons of the Quinisext 
Council - 32, 33, 56 and 99 - address customs practiced “in the land of Armenia’,? 
but due to the limited evidence it is unclear how they should be interpreted. 
On the one hand, they could be understood as a part of a programme to assert 
Byzantine authority across (Chalcedonian) Christendom, allegedly by stan- 
dardising customs across a vast territory extending from Rome in the west to 
Armenia in the east. This is the interpretation favoured, for example, by Eshel 
and Ohme,* and especially van Esbroeck, who authored the most detailed 
existing studies of the Armenian canons and believed they were the result 
of negotiations between Justinian 11 and the Armenian Catholicos Sahak 111 
Dzoraporets' (677—703).5 Certainly, there can be little doubt that the Quinisext 
Council at least presented itself as an ecumenical project. In the words of one 
recent study, it reflected “a rhetoric, identity, and mode of rulership designed 


1 This is based on a reference to 15 January in the ‘past’ (napeA8ovcy¢) fourth indiction (= 691) 
in Canon 3 (ACO? 2/4, 25.24—26, see Vittorio 2015, 18-20. Although there is reason to question 
the significance of this date, this is not the place; 691/692 is tentatively accepted here. 

LP 86.7-9. 

ACO? 2/4, 37.2—38.4, 38.6-17, 46.16—22, 59.13-19: &v TH Aoueviny ywpa. 

Eshel 2018, 48; Ohme 1995, 307-321, 319-321. 

van Esbroeck 1992, 84-86; 1998, 112-113; 1995, 325-327. 
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for reconquest"$ with canons addressing issues relevant to Rome, North 
Africa, and Cyprus - as well as ‘Armenia’ — and a Logos Prosphonetikos steeped 
in militaristic language, the documents situate the Emperor Justinian 11, 
the “eye of the oikoumene", as the leader of a Christian flock extending across 
many regions.” 

It remains much less clear, however, whether this rhetoric was followed by 
any attempt to impose these regulations across Armenia, particularly since, as 
will be seen, many sources cited in support of this point are of dubious origin. 
Although bishops from the Late Antique Roman sector of Armenia appear on 
the signatory lists, the Catholicos Sahak and bishops from the former Persian 
sector are absent, and it must be asked which part of ‘Armenia’ was meant by 
these canons. The assumption that these canons were enforced can also be 
questioned. Indeed, at least on the surface, it is possible to read the Armenian 
canons as an expression of solidarity by the assembled bishops against way- 
ward foreign customs. 

In light of these uncertainties, this chapter examines whether the Armenian 
canons of the Quinisext Council represented a Byzantine effort to impose uni- 
form practices in ‘Armenia’ A first section will situate the Quinisext Council in 
the broader political context, and a second section will turn to the Armenian 
canons themselves, and consider contextual information contained in them. A 
final section will search for evidence for the reception of the Quinisext Council 
in Armenian sources. 


1 Which Armenia? 


The first problem presented by interpreting the Armenian canons is the ambi- 
guity of the term Armenia itself, since — as has been acknowledged by Garsoian, 
Greenwood, and others — multiple Armenias existed in antiquity.® In the spe- 
cific context of the late 7th century, it could refer to any part of a vast area 
extending from the west of the Euphrates to Caucasian Albania in the east. 
The different parts of this vast region were far from culturally homogenous 
and had interacted with the Roman world to varying extents in antiquity. On 
one extreme, Armenia Minor on the western bank of the Euphrates — equating 
to the provinces of Armenia 11 (Sebasteia) and Armenia 1 (Melitene) in the 


6 Humphreys 2014, 56. 
7 ACO? 2/4, 19.1: dpPapov oixovpevns. 
8 See for example Greenwood 2009, 333; Garsoian 2012, viii-x; Mardirossian 2004, 4-9. 
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7th century — had been a Roman possession since distant antiquity? The area 
had long been incorporated into the Roman administrative system and eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, and this remained the case, at least in theory, throughout 
the upheavals of the 7th century, when the Metropolitan bishops of Sebasteia 
and Melitene or their suffragans appeared on signatory lists in both the Third 
Council of Constantinople and the Quinisext Council. 

To the immediate east, two portions of the former Arsacid kingdom of Great 
Armenia, known to one 7th-century Armenian scholar as "Upper Armenia" 
(Rupápn Nuyp) and “Sophene/Fourth Armenia" (Onthp/2nppnnn Nwyp), 
were ceded to the Roman state throughout the 3rd and 4th centuries." Local 
elites here had initially been left to operate semi-autonomously under Roman 
rule. In Upper Armenia, which in the 7th century formed part of the Byzantine 
province of Great Armenia, some of the best-known Armenian dynasties — 
including the Bagratids, Mamikonids, and royal Arsacid remnants — held 
substantial lands,!? while Sophene/Armenia Iv had been dominated by semi- 
autonomous local elites known as 'satraps' (satrapiae).!? Only in the Justinianic 
period was a recorded attempt made to impose a Roman-style administration,* 
the success and consequences of which are difficult to evaluate.5 The history 
attributed to Sebeos, however, claims that a number of clans and troops from 
this area, including some Bagratids, responded to a summons from Constans 11 
during his eastward march in 651/652 — a detail that may imply local elites had 
retained some of their traditional autonomy into the 7th century.!® 

Notwithstanding the possibility that traditional elites remained here, how- 
ever, it is evident that at least some of the clergy in these areas aligned them- 
selves with Constantinopolitan interests. Among them was the Metropolitan 
bishop of Dadima in Armenia Iv, Elias, who is listed among the signatories 


9 For more detailed geographic outlines: Hewsen 1992, 17-23; Mardirossian 2004, 4-9; 
Garsoian 2012, viii-xii. 

10 ACO? 2/2, 782.5-6 (Melitene); 78815-16 (Herakleiopolis/Pidachto); 792.4 (Berissa); 
792.10-11 (Arka); ACO? 2/4, 65.5-6 (Sebasteia); 751-2 (Sebastopolis); 77.7-8 (Arabissos); 
77-7-8 (Koukousos); see also ACO? 2/2 792.5 (Koloneia). Note that Koloneia, with Satala, 
became part of the province of ‘Great Armenia’ for administrative purposes after the 
Justinianic reforms, despite remaining suffragans of Sebasteia: see Ohme 1990, 281—285. 

11 — Ashkharhatsoyts 5.22.i-ii; see commentary in Hewsen 1992, 150-157. 

12 Hewsen 1992, 18-19, 151. 

13 Hewsen 1992, 154. 

14 Hewsen 1992, 18. 

15 Cf. Hewsen 1992, 18; Adontz 1970, 155-164. 

16 Sebeos, History, 48 [555.29]. 
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of the Quinisext Council, along with his suffragan, the bishop of Kitharizon.!” 
Likewise, two bishops from Upper Armenia - Theodore, bishop of the region 
of Ekegheats' ('AxeAexüvfjc) and George, bishop of the region of Daranaghi 
(AapaveAsws) — appear among the signatories of the Third Council of 
Constantinople in 680/681.!8 George, listed as bishop of Kamacha, was later 
also a signatory of the Quinisext Council.? The involvement these bishops 
may be telling of the reach of the Byzantine Church into certain culturally 
Armenian areas. 

By contrast, the rest of former Arsacid Great Armenia — known to 6th- 
century writers as *Persarmenia"?? — had been under Sassanian dominion from 
the breakup of the Arsacid kingdom in the 4th century until 591, when a large 
north-western portion was briefly conceded to the Romans.?! The remaining 
Sassanian portions, which included the major centre of Dvin and the regions 
of Vaspurakan and Siwnik', remained possessions of the Sassanid Empire until 
the Arab conquest of Iran mid-7th century? In general, the Armenian church 
developed independently against pressure from Sasanian rulers and the Eastern 
(Nestorian) church, with competing influences from Anatolia and Northern 
Mesopotamia. Its leaders rejected Dyophysite Christianity at the Council of 
Dvin in 555, and would later enter into schism with the Byzantine Church.?3 In 
the 7th century, however, the theological positions of many Armenian leaders 
seem to have been far from set. After the 591 division, the emperors Maurice 
(582—602), Heraclius (610-641), and Constans 11 (641-669) each pressured the 
bishops in the expanded Roman sector of Armenia to reach a communion, 
along with the Catholicoi Ezra (630-641) and Nerses 111 (641-661).?4 

As the above survey suggests, it is possible to understand Armenian canons 
of the Quinisext Council differently, depending on whether we understand 
them to refer to Armenia Minor, Armenia 1v/Sophene and Upper Armenia, 
or — specifically — the ecclesiastical leadership of Great Armenia. In the spe- 
cific political context of the late 7th century, any of these scenarios is possible. 
In favour of the first two, it is striking that bishops from autocephalous Great 
Armenia are absent, with the sole potential exception of George of Kamacha 


17 ACO? 2/4, 67.3-4; 861617. 

18 ACO? 2/2, 786.22-25. 

19 ACO? 2/4, 701-2. 

20 See, for example, Proc. Wars, 1.10.18. 

21 For administration of this area, see Hewsen 1992, 19. 

22 Greenwood 2009, 340-341. 

23 Garsoian 1999, 135-282; Mahé 1993, 459-462. 

24 Garsoian 2012, 55-104; Greenwood 2008, 251-254; 2009, 337-340. 
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in Upper Armenia.?5 Further, the sheer scale of the Armenian presence from 
the Late Antique Roman sector of Armenia at the Quinisext Council - larger 
than in the earlier Third Council of Constantinople (680/681) and significantly 
larger than at the Second Council of Nicaea (787) — may be taken as evidence 
of a Byzantine reoccupation of these regions in the period coinciding with the 
first reign of Justinian 11 and the Second Fitna of Islam (c. 683—-693).26 Faint 
reports of a Byzantine offensive against this area can be found elsewhere. For 
example, the traditions preserved by al-Baladhuri indicate that several settle- 
ments here — including Arsamosata (Armenia Iv), Melitene (Armenia 1), 
Kamacha (Upper Armenia), and Theodosioupolis/Karin (Upper Armenia) — 
were occupied by Arabs in the early phases of Islamic expansion,?’ but that 
some of these, including Kamacha and Melitene, were re-occupied by the 
Byzantines during the Fitna.?9 Similarly, Theophanes claims — in a notice of 
uncertain origin — that the ‘Patrician’ of Armenia Iv, Baanes Heptadaimon, 
surrendered his entire region to the Arabs in 701/702, implying his earlier 
submission to Byzantium.?? The reoccupation of the Roman Armenias may 
already have been underway by the Third Council of Constantinople in 
680/681, which had after all already been attended by the bishops of Kamacha 
and Justinianoupolis in Upper Armenia,®° as well as the Metropolitan bishop 
of Melitene and one suffragan bishop.?! While beyond this most details are 
lost, there are indications of Byzantine activity in these regions in the years 
surrounding the Quinisext Council. The Armenian canons could certainly be 
understood in light of this. 

On the other hand, a range of historical traditions also report major 
Byzantine campaigns in Great Armenia shortly before the Quinisext 
Council.3? Perhaps the best known of these — the Syrian tradition popu- 
larly attributed to Theophilus of Edessa — claims that the Umayyad Caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik ceded Armenia to Byzantium as part of a peace agreement 


25 The status of Upper Armenia is unclear, though the area did not form an ecclesiastical 
province or have a Metropolitan bishop of its own. The bishops Daranaghi/Kamacha and 
Ekegheats'/Justinianoupolis were listed as suffragans of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the 
signatory lists: see ACO? 2/2, 786.22—25; ACO? 2/4, 701-2. This reflects tradition that held 
that Gregory the Illuminator was consecrated in Caesarea. See Ohme 1990, 283-284. 

26 | Ohme 1990, 253-255. 

27 . Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 3.3, 3.4 (pp. 183-185, 197-199). 

28  Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 3.3 (pp. 184-185). 

29 Theophanes Confessor, Chron. 372.6—7. 

30 ACO? 2/2, 688.10, 758.19, 688.9, 758.18, 786.22-25. 

31 ACO? 2/2, 782.5-6, 792.10-11. 

32 Greenwood 2009, 344-345. 
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in 685.33 Agapius of Manbij (d. 941/942) - who may preserve a more complete 
version of this account than other representatives of the Syrian tradition — 
adds that the two sides agreed that the fate of Armenia would be determined 
in a pitched battle. The Byzantine general Leo[ntios] defeated the Arabs and 
then subdued the entire region, extending as far as — in Theophanes’ version — 
Albania and Media.?^ Armenian sources do not mention this dubious story or 
Umayyad concessions, noting instead that Armenian, Iberian, and Albanian 
princes rebelled against the Arabs during Second Fitna.95 Soon afterwards, in 
685, a coalition of Armenian, Iberian, and Albanian princes was defeated by 
an invading force of Khazars, and the Prince of Armenia, Grigor Mamikonian, 
was killed in battle.?6 Justinian 11's armies then invaded from the west, pil- 
laging and taking captives.?" This was followed by a counter-attack by the 
(Zubayrid) Arabs from the "south-east"; Grigor Mamikonian's apparent succes- 
sor, Ashot Bagratuni, was mortally wounded while defending the Araxes valley, 
prompting many to surrender to the Arabs.?$ The most detailed account of 
a Byzantine Armenian campaign in this period is preserved in the history of 
Step‘anos Taronets' (c. 1004/1005), who describes a campaign led by Justinian 
himself in his fourth year (= 688/689). He is depicted summoning dynasts, tak- 
ing hostages, granting titles and gifts, appointing leaders, and leaving a garri- 
son of 30,000 men. Significantly, he is also said to have taken "Sahak, catholicos 
of Armenia, with five bishops under arrest, close to himself"3? 

Though these reports are largely preserved in later works of uncertain ori- 
gin, they agree in one respect: they preserve some memory of major Byzantine 
campaigns in the south Caucasus at around the time of the Quinisext Council. 
Further, the date of Justinian's supposed second invasion receives some loose 
corroboration in the Narratio de Rebus Armeniae, a pro-Chalcedonian his- 
tory of Armenian church relations preserved in Greek, which may well have 
been contemporary to these events. It reports in its final passages that "in 
his [Justinian's] fifth year [- 689/690], he summoned the Catholicos Sahak 


33 Theophanes Confessor, Chron., 363.6-16; Agapius, Kitab, 497 (cf. Hoyland 201, 181, 321); 
Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 1116 [pp. 448-449] - for this tradition see Hoyland 201, 
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with bishops to Constantinople"^? According to the Narratio, after Sahak 111 
was taken to Constantinople, he reached a communion with the emperor 
over Chalcedon, confirming it in writing. When Sahak and his companions 
returned to Armenia, however, they were pressured by local bishops to renege 
on their oaths and condemn Chalcedon.*! Evidently, the date of Sahak's 
supposed visit to Constantinople and acceptance of Chalcedon - appar- 
ently 689/690 — corresponds closely with the standard date of the Quinisext 
Council (691/692). 

Given this context, it is not clear which part of "Armenia" is referred to in 
the Armenian canons. In light of the reoccupation of the western Armenias, 
it could certainly have referred to one of the parts of the Late Antique Roman 
sector of Armenia. On the other hand, the Quinisext Council clearly took place 
soon after a major Byzantine campaign across Great Armenia at large, and per- 
haps very soon after the Catholicos Sahak 111 himself visited Constantinople 
for doctrinal negotiations, as recorded in the Narratio, and might also be 
understood in light of these negotiations. Beyond these details, the historiogra- 
phy provides little useful information. To further investigate the context of the 
Armenian canons, therefore, it is necessary to look to other sources, beginning 
with the canons themselves. 


2 The Armenian Canons 


As noted elsewhere, it has long been observed that several canons of the 
Quinisext Council address Armenian practices. One of the earliest attempts to 
enumerate the Armenian canons was made by Melakia Ormanian, who listed 
Canons 32, 33, 81, and 99 in 1912.42 Later attempts to enumerate Armenian 
canons were subsequently made by Constance Head and by Michel van 
Esbroeck.^? Each of the canons addresses specific, often seemingly trivial dis- 
ciplinary issues: the use of unwatered communion wine (32); the existence of 
a hereditary clergy (33); consumption of cheese and eggs on Saturdays and 
Sundays during Lent (56); the distribution of meat to priests in the holy sanc- 
tuary (99); and the addition of “who was crucified for us” to the Trisagion 
hymn (81).44 With one notable exception — Canon 32, detailed below — these 


40 Narratio de rebus Armeniae, 144 (pp. 46-47): 'O dé xà € abtod &xet xo éco TOV KaBoAIKOV 
"Icd abv xotg &ntoxónotg cig Kwvotavtivob oN ... 

41 Narratio de rebus Armeniae, 145-148 (pp. 46-47). 

42 Ormanean 1912, col. 761—762. 

43 Head 1972, 68; van Esbroeck 1995, 348. 

44 ACO? 2/4, 37.2-38.4, 38.6—17, 4616-22, 5913-19, 53.19-28. 
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canons are brief, containing a description of the Armenian practice followed 
by an anathema, with little rationale or context given. In every case, however, 
these canons certainly describe customs that were practised across Great 
Armenia at the time. 

Two Canons — 33 and 99 — address practices emanating from Armenia's pre- 
Christian past. Canon 33 notes that in Armenia “only persons from priestly 
families are admitted to the clergy,’ in accordance with a purportedly Jewish 
practice; the canon also criticises the appointment of untonsured cantors and 
readers.*5 The Canon condemns both, decreeing that the familial backgrounds 
of clerics should no longer be considered.*® Canon 99 condemns the distribu- 
tion of boiled meat offerings to priests inside holy sanctuaries, also purport- 
edly in accordance with Jewish custom.*” 

Of the two, Canon 33 clearly addresses the hereditary priesthood, a long- 
entrenched feature of the Armenian church, which reflected both Zoroastrian 
precedent and the underlying dynastic structure of Armenian society. In its ini- 
tial stages, even the office of Catholicos itself had been a hereditary possession 
of the descendants of Gregory the Illuminator.*® Similarly, Canon 99 clearly 
describes matagh/agape, an ancient tradition involving the ritual sacrifice, 
boiling, and distribution of meat, which is still practised by some Armenian 
Christians today.^? Perhaps thirty years after the Quinisext Council, the 
priestly blessing and apportionment of the agape was confirmed by Canon 8 of 
the Council of Dvin (719), confirming the persistence of the practice through- 
out this period.9? Interestingly, Canon 99 of the Quinisext Council does not 
expressly forbid the offering of meat; rather, it forbids the granting of the 
priestly portion specifically within the holy sanctuary,?! and states that priests 
should be content with “the offering being made outside the church’.5? Both 
Canon 33 and 99 thus hint that the creators of the canons were familiar with 
long-entrenched social customs current across Armenia. Indeed, Canon 99 
even hints at a surprising tolerance of the practice, in the sense that it indicates 
it is permissible when the offering is made outside the holy sanctuary. 


45 . ACO? 2/4, 38.6—17: póvouç ¿v KANOW Toùç Ex yévovç lepatixod xorcormárvceaou. 
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Canon 56 addresses a trivial aspect of Armenian Lenten customs: the break- 
ing of the fast with eggs and cheese on Saturdays and Sundays.5? It was one 
of several canons of the Quinisext council which ostensibly standardise fast- 
ing practices in Rome, Byzantium, and Armenia.** This canon, too, describes a 
known Armenian tradition. In a collection of canons attributed to Yovhannes 
Mandakuni (420-491), which van Esbroeck and Mardirossian attribute to the 
controversial 7th-century theologian Yovhannes Mayragometsii,>> is a canon 
entitled “On the breaking of the fast on Saturday and Sunday with cheese and 
with egg, as with olive-oil, with fish and with wine" The canon itself implicitly 
confirms the practice, arguing that cheese, egg, olive-oil, fish, and wine are one 
and the same, and that it is therefore acceptable to consume all of these on 
Saturdays and Sundays during the fast.59 Later, the Council History attributed 
to the Catholicos Yovhannes Odznets'i (717—728) reproduced a large section of 
this canon.5? While the authorship of both documents is in fact uncertain, they 
do indicate that Canon 56 describes a practice known in Great Armenia during 
the early mediaeval period. 

Finally, Canons 81, u, and 32 condemn some of the most controversial 
Armenian practices: the additions to the Trisagion hymn, and the use of unwa- 
tered communion wine and unleavened communion bread.58 These issues 
are all well attested in Armenian sources of this period and beyond. The use 
of unwatered communion wine and unleavened bread has uncertain roots in 
the Armenian tradition, although the use of unwatered wine may extend back 
to distant antiquity? There can be no doubt, however, that it was an issue 
of particular significance in the early mediaeval period. Among the sources 
sometimes attributed to 7th- and 8th-century authors, it is defended in two 
sources attributed to the Catholicos Yovhannes Odznets‘i,©° and in a fiercely 
anti-Chalcedonian letter attributed to Sahak 111 Dzoroporets' (discussed 
below);8! along with matagh, it was also confirmed in Canon 8 of the Council 
of Dvin in 719.9? Canon 81, on the Trisagion, refers vaguely to “certain places", 
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rather than to Armenia specifically, and indeed the additions to the Trisagion 
were not exclusively associated with Armenia, being also associated with 
Syrian Miaphysitism. However, the specifically Armenian use of the additions 
was noted by Cyril of Scythopolis in the 6th century, and was confirmed by the 
Council of Dvin (c. 555). Among sources often dated to the 7th or 8th cen- 
turies, this practice was also defended in the Letter of Sahak and the Council 
History attributed to Yovhannes Odznets'ij5* and confirmed in the Canons 
of Dvin (719).95 In these cases, as with the others, there is no doubt that the 
canons of the Quinisext Council were addressing cultural practices associated 
with Great Armenia at that time. 

Not only this, but all three practices are explicitly linked to anti- 
Chalcedonian theology in Armenian sources. The additions to the Trisagion 
hymn were, by origin, a statement of doctrine; the addition of “Who was cru- 
cified for us" was utilised as an implicit condemnation of Dyophysitism (and 
was later derided as Theopaschite), and it is certainly defended on that basis 
at length in, for example, the Letter of Sahak.86 In some Armenian sources, the 
addition of water to communion wine and leaven to bread was interpreted in a 
Miaphysite and strictly aphthartodocetist sense, being understood to symbol- 
ise the corruption of the flesh of Christ by the addition of a human nature.®’ 
In the Letter of Sahak, therefore, along with the Discourse on Leaven and Water 
and the Council History attributed to Yovhannes Odznets'i, the use of unwa- 
tered wine and unleavened bread is understood to symbolise the incorruptibil- 
ity of the body of Christ.9 In the years surrounding the Quinisext Council, the 
Narratio associates the additions to the Trisagion with the explicit rejection 
of Chalcedon at the Council of Dvin (555), and also indicates that it was later 
debated again when Miaphysite Armenians attempted to reach a communion 
with Abas, Catholicos of Albania (d. 596).9? Likewise, when recounting the 
refusal of the Catholicos Movses 11 (574-604) to respond to Maurice's sum- 
mons to Constantinople to discuss Chalcedon, the Narratio ascribes the fol- 
lowing words to Movses: “I will not go across the river Azat [river] nor eat the 
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baked bread nor drink water""? The Narratio suggests, as would be expected, 
that at least some contemporary Armenians linked all three of these prac- 
tices to doctrinal debates, and particularly to the acceptance or rejection of 
Chalcedon. 

Though all the Armenian canons address practices certainly associated with 
Armenia in the late 7th century, only Canon 32 — on the use of unwatered com- 
munion wine — provides hints of an immediate context. Indeed, this canon is 
one of the longest produced by the Quinisext Council, and is unusual in the 
sense that the canon sets out a lengthy argument in support of its ruling. It 
begins by describing an argument made by certain “Armenians”: 


. TPOTIWELEVOL TOV tf] ExxAnatacg 818 6oxoAov Iwdvyyv tov Xpucóctopov 
påoxovta Sia Tí]; sig TO xatà MortOottov evdaryyeAtov Eppnvelag tadta tivos 
Evexev ody Bowe emtev dvaotàç GAA’ olvov; AANV alpeow movnpdy mpóppitov 
vao rÂv: netd) yàp cici tives Ev voi woot plots Vati xeypruévot, exvis ott 
xai yvixa Tà LvoTHPLA napéðwxev, olvov napéðwxe, xal hvixa dvactas ywpls 
yuotypiny xai priv tpdreCav mapetiBeto, olv &xpfjro ex tod yevyatos, 
qnoi, Tis duméAov: dumedos è olvov, oby Gwp yevvå ...7! 


... they cite the Doctor of the Church, John Chrysostom, who speaks thus 
in his commentary of Matthew: "Why did he not drink water after his res- 
urrection, but wine? In order to pull up another evil heresy by the roots. 
For, whereas there are some who use only water in the Mysteries, he 
made clear that he gave wine when he imparted the Mysteries. And also, 
after he had arisen, when he laid a simple table without the Mysteries, he 
used wine: for he calls it the fruit of the vine. Now itis wine, not water, that 
the vine produces" ... 


Canon 32 addresses only this specific argument in favour of the practice, and 
does not acknowledge the underlying theological arguments set out in some 
of the Armenian sources. However, the above argument is refuted at length, 
allegedly “in order that they may no longer be held in the grip of ignorance"? 
The second half of the canon explains that John Chrysostom made this remark 
in the time of the Hydroparastatae, a sect which used only water in the com- 
munion. It is emphasised that the practice of using water in communion wine 
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is common across Christendom, and the remainder of the canon cites James 
the brother of Christ, Basil of Caesarea, and the Council of Carthage in support 
of this conclusion. Only after this does the canon conclude with a formulaic 
anathema, declaring that clerics who do not obey will be deposed.” 

The argument in Canon 32 has a striking correspondence in at least one 
Armenian source. As van Esbroeck noted, exactly the argument described in 
Canon 32, on the basis of John Chrysostom, is made in the Letter of Sahak, 
among other arguments that defend the practice: 


tr 3ndhwt Nuytptpwt h Vwwptnup witwupwutht dtljunrehruü 
wut, pt jnnduid qfunphninnt wiwtntwg, qhtiny wrwtntwg tr ns 
gnny, tr yim swpnyetwut qhth upp br n? enim, qh h ptpn; nnpnj 
wut, qh nnpt qhüp óuurüp tı ns gnip, w qh qdhiu qsup hb6pánruióu 
upnuunnuph [ujbugE, qh Gu nuuüp, gh h unipp funphninnu gnin 
juntti. ntuwttu gh sup h&pánruró wut quiu np qenirpu [uunutbü 
h unipp Junphnipnu.74 


John Chrysostom says in the commentary on the Gospel by Matthew: 
“When he transmitted the mystery, he transmitted it with wine and not 
water, and after the resurrection, he drank wine and not water, because 
he says the produce of the vine, and the vine produces wine and not water; 
so that he may pull up another evil schism from the roots, for there are 
some who mix water in the holy mystery.’ See that he says the mixing of 
water in the holy mystery is an evil schism. 


In the view of van Esbroeck, this remarkable correspondence proved that the 
bishops at the Quinisext Council had referred to the Letter of Sahak and com- 
posed Canon 32 in response.?? As will be argued below, this is not necessarily 
the case, given the uncertainties surrounding the Letter of Sahak; however, the 
similarities certainly confirm that the same argument cited in Canon 32 was 
advanced by Armenian ecclesiastics in the early mediaeval period. 

Whatever the case, Canon 32 may provide hints of the immediate context 
of this canon. It certainly stands out as unique, in the sense that it is delib- 
erately presented as an attempt to engage with the arguments of a contrary 
party. Rather than simply confirm the Byzantine position against an aber- 
rant Armenian one, Canon 32 implies that the creators of the canon made 
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some effort to examine the relevant passage of John Chrysostom and to find a 
suitable riposte to the arguments of an opposing party. For an uncertain rea- 
son, this riposte was included in the official canons. In this sense, the extended 
argument contained in this canon may well reflect a dialogue that took place 
at the time of the Council. 


3 Echoes of the Quinisext Council in Armenian Sources? 


The discussion so far has drawn three tentative conclusions about the 
Armenian canons: (1) that they were created at a time of close Byzantine 
engagement across Armenia as a whole; (2) that the issues raised in the can- 
ons address customs associated with Greater Armenia (broadly defined); and 
(3) that discussions on the issues addressed in the Armenian canons proba- 
bly did occur at some stage before or during the Quinisext Council, and some 
may be echoed in Canon 32. These factors suggest that the Armenian canons 
were more than a simple restatement of the Byzantine position, and reflect 
some degree of engagement with another party. It remains very uncertain, 
however, whether this party should be identified as Sahak 111 himself; after all, 
although the practices addressed in the canons are certainly associated with 
the Armenian church and regions under its jurisdiction, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that these practices were also prevalent among populations in the 
regions of Upper Armenia and Armenia Iv. 

Here, it is useful to consider whether the Armenian sources can tell us 
anything about the reception of the Quinisext Council in the eastern part of 
Armenia, and specifically by the leadership of the Armenian church. A useful 
starting point here is the arguments of van Esbroeck, who believed the can- 
ons had resulted from discussions with the Catholicos Sahak 111 himself. His 
version of events can be summarised as follows. After Sahak 111 had returned 
to Armenia after reaching a communion with Justinian 11, as reported in the 
Narratio," he was pressured by the remaining Armenian bishops to renege on 
the agreement, and composed the so-called Letter of Sahak in confirmation of 
his position,” including the section that appears to correspond with Canon 32 
of the Quinisext Council. The Letter reached Constantinople and was scruti- 
nised by the Quinisext Council, and the Armenian Canons were composed 
in response (in van Esbroeck's view, the reverse was impossible, since ‘Sahak’ 
clearly was not aware of the arguments in Canon 32 and makes no effort to 
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engage with them).’® Van Esbroeck then turned to Canons of Karin, a little- 
studied document preserved in the Armenian Book of Canons (Kanonagirk' 
Hayots), which he believed described a 7th-century council."? The introduc- 
tion — which is grammatically unclear — describes a council of Armenians, 
Iberians, and Albanians held by the command of "the great Emperor 
Justin[ian]" with the "Catholicos of Armenia Sahak" at Theodosioupolis/Karin, 
apparently held after another "holy and God loving Council" convened by 
the same emperor, which had involved bishops from “the lands of the Greeks 
and Romans and from Great Rome"? Van Esbroeck identified the emperor 
as Justinian 11, the Catholicos Sahak as Sahak 111, and claimed that this coun- 
cil took place circa 693 following the Quinisext Council, characterising it as 
an addendum of the latter. As the canons in this document confirm various 
Armenian practices, he used this as evidence to argue that Justinian's officials 
were more concerned about politics than the imposition of uniform practices 
and, when met with fierce resistance by local Church leaders, reverted to a 
more lenient policy here, allowing the Armenian clerics to confirm the use of 
unwatered communion wine and other practices.®! 

This version of events has been echoed in certain histories of Armenian 
ecclesiastical relations,8* and to some degree in the more specialised stud- 
ies of Ohme and Mardirossian.8? Van Esbroeck's arguments are, however, 
not without significant problems. In brief, they are based solely upon superfi- 
cial similarities between the Armenian canons of the Quinisext Council and 
two sources of dubious nature: the Letter of Sahak and the Canons of Karin. 
In neither case is a connection to the Quinisext Council as certain as van 
Esbroeck implied. 

First, the Canons of Karin — a probably nth-century addition to the corpus 
of the Kanonagirk' Hayots' — provide the only evidence we have for a Council 
of Theodosioupolis/Karin of circa 693, and Vasgen Hakobyan and Jean-Pierre 
Mahé, among others, agreed that its introduction describes an impossible situ- 
ation and dismissed it as a later forgery.?* Though it is claimed that the council 


78 van Esbroeck 1995, 325-326; 1992, 81, 84-86; 1998, 112-118. 

79 van Esbroeck 1992, 82-83, 86-89; 1995, 325-326, 360-363; 1998, 112-113. 

80  Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 2.244.3-9: Unipp tt wumntwdwutp dnnnyt ... 3nrüuug tı h 
hnnnung tı h dtóu hnnuüugj hpunfuruur dtóh puquinphtu 3niumputuy ... 
hurunnpná Qugninhlnuurü hung Uurhurtqur bt hnpunfurtur unpht purquinppu. 

81 van Esbroeck 1992, 87. 

82 Halfter 1996, 66; Stopka 2018, 87. 

83 Ohme 2006, 72-73; Mardirossian 2004, 279. 

84 | Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 2.xcviii-c; Mahé 1993, 470, n. 103; see also Garsoian 2012, 86 n. 99. 
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gathered “by imperial command"? the blatant anti-Chalcedonianism of the 
canons makes any Byzantine involvement in their creation extremely unlikely. 
Most significantly, the introduction confirms only the first three Ecumenical 
Councils, omitting Chalcedon, and includes the "Tome of Leo" in its list of 
heresies. Further, the thematic correspondence with the Armenian can- 
ons is not especially strong; of the nine canons, only one - the eighth, which 
confirms unwatered communion wine and unleavened communion bread — 
corresponds with the Quinisext Council.5? Admittedly, it is curious that the 
emperor in the text is named “Justin[ian]”, and as noted by van Esbroeck, there 
is a degree of structural correspondence between these canons and those 
of the Quinisext Council, which contain identical formulaic anathemas.8? 
The latter correspondence, however, can be put down to the indebtedness 
of both these sources to the Apostolic Canons, which also contained this 
formula.®9 Similarly, the name “Justinian” is qualified by the adjective “great” 
(utd), which would suggest that the better-known first Justinian was intended 
here.?9? Whatever the other uses of this document, it is not a reliable wit- 
ness to a 7th-century council, and is far more likely to be a composition by a 
later polemicist. 

The second source, the Letter of Sahak, was among the later additions to 
the Book of Letters?! Attributed to "the holy Vardapet Sahak, Catholicos of 
Armenia and great translator" in its manuscript? it is an extended polemic 
against Chalcedonian theology written from a strongly aphthartodocetist 
viewpoint, which maintains that Christ experienced human passions — such 
as hunger, thirst, and weariness — only voluntarily, not by necessity.9? As a logi- 
cal consequence of his extreme aphthartodocetism, the author of the Letter 
also denied that Christ possessed a human - or even 'theandric' — will or activ- 
ity, and therefore included several Monothelite and Monoenergist passages 


85 Kanonagirk‘ Hayots‘, 2.244.9: hnunfuruuit ... purquiinppu. 

86 | Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 2.245.4; cf. van Esbroeck 1992, 83, who dismisses this, apparently 
because the ‘Tome of Leo’ is not in most manuscripts used by Hakobyan. This is not indi- 
cated in the edition. 

87  Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 2.254.8—255.6; as indeed noted in van Esbroeck 1992, 81. 

88 van Esbroeck 1995, 361. See Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 2.248.910, 250.2, 2510-12, 254477-255.6; 
ACO? 2/4, 44.21—23, 45.4-6, 47.4-6, 49.1213, 50.5-6, 56.2—4, 59.7-8. 

89 For the formula, see Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 1.90.1415, 91.6—7, 92.5—7, 96.8-9. 

9o X Kanonagirk' Hayots‘, 2.244.5. 

91 For background on this tradition, see Andrews 2018, 257; Schmidt 1993, 512—516. 

92  Girk' Tttots‘, 413: unpny Uwpnwwytnhu Uwhwywy hung Ywyninhynuh tr dtòðh 
punquwush. 

93 See, for example, Girk‘ Titots‘, 432. 
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in his work.?^ In its final sections, the document defends various Armenian 
practices. Only here can the remarkable correspondence with the Quinisext 
Council be found, in its defence of unwatered communion wine. 

As with the Canons of Karin, the origins of this source are highly uncertain. 
The 7th- or 8th-century date has been tentatively accepted by some recent 
scholars on the basis of its content, which appears to be reflective of 7th and 
8th-century movements, including uniquely Armenian versions of aphthar- 
todocetism, Monoenergism, and Monothelitism.% On the other hand, another 
strand of scholarship has, for unrelated reasons, sought to attribute the text to 
the gth-century theologian Sahak Mrut.?9 Clearly, a careful study of this source 
would be needed to better determine its date. Even if we were to accept van 
Esbroeck's arguments in favour of a 7th or 8th-century date, however, there 
would be no compelling reason to accept Sahak 111 himself as the author. 
Nothing in the document itself supports this specific attribution, and as Mahé 
has noted, the titles “holy Vardapet" and "great translator" are more likely to refer 
to Sahak the Great (387—428) than his later namesake. Whether by mistake or 
for polemical reasons, a later copyist must have misattributed it to the earlier 
Sahak.?7 While this does not make the attribution to Sahak 111 impossible, it is 
sensible to treat the document as anonymous in the absence of further manu- 
script evidence. These uncertainties aside, it seems relatively certain that this 
source post-dated the Quinisext Council. In one of its sections, the Letter cites 
an extended section of the Armenian adaptation of the Ecclesiastical History 
of Socrates Scholasticus, known as the "Short Socrates", which, according to 
a colophon, was completed by P'ilon Tirakats‘i in 695/696.?8 As this would 
imply that the Letter of Sahak post-dated the Quinisext Council by at least a 
few years, this appears to disprove van Esbroeck's argument that Canon 32 was 
composed in direct response to it. 

Neither the Canons of Karin nor the Letter of Sahak provide compelling evi- 
dence of Armenian engagement with the Quinisext canons. Much the same 
can be said of the extant Armenian sources dated to this period surveyed here, 
none of which — with one exception discussed below — suggest any awareness 
of the Quinisext Council in Armenia, or any Byzantine attempt to impose 
the Armenian canons. In the only surviving example of Byzantine-Armenian 
correspondence in the following decades — the letter exchange between 


94 Girk'Tltots', 447—451 (pp. 402—405); van Esbroeck 1995, 345; Greenwood 2008, 253. 

95 See, for example, van Esbroeck 1995, 331-347; Mahé 1994/95a, 473-474; Garsoian 2011, 86 
n. 99; Greenwood 2008, 253. 

96 . Dorfmann-Lazarev 2004, 9o n. 209. 

97  Mahé1994/95a, 473-474- 

98 Mahé 1994/95a, 473-474; Thomson 2001, 9-12, 35-40, 229; cf. van Esbroeck 1995, 334. 
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the Patriarch Germanus 1 and Step'anos Siwnets' — the specific disciplinary 
issues addressed by the Council are not mentioned by either party, notwith- 
standing the misleading allusion to unwatered wine in the title of Step'anos' 
reply? Even the Narratio itself, despite alluding to the theological symbolism 
of some of the condemned Armenian practices, contains no explicit mention 
of the Quinisext Council; either it was originally composed shortly before the 
Quinisext Council, as assumed by van Esbroeck,!© or the Council did not leave 
asignificant enough impression on the author to merit a mention. The Canons 
ofthe Council of Dvin (719) similarly show no definite signs of awareness of the 
Quinisext Council. Although these canons do provide a vague confirmation of 
the use of unwatered communion wine and the matagh in Canon 8,'?! there 
is little correspondence between this and Canons 32 or 99 of the Quinisext 
Council. On the contrary, the vast majority of canons of 719 address internal 
customary differences within Armenia itself; indeed, the Canons of Dvin may 
be best understood primarily as a response to a lack of uniformity and control 
within Armenia, rather than interference from the Byzantine state.1° 

The only source known here that may suggest some direct Byzantine inter- 
ference in Armenian practices in this period is the Council History attributed 
to Yovhannes Odznets'i and this document is itself problematic. It reads as 
a tract composed by Yovhannes himself at the Council of Manzikert (726), 
and the main body provides an extended condemnation of Chalcedonian 
Christianity. The argument includes a defence of certain Armenian practices — 
among them, the use of unwatered communion wine and the breaking of 
the Lenten fast with cheese and eggs (drawn from the canons of Yovhannes 
Mandakuni).!°3 Although no mention is made of the Quinisext Council, the 
source implies that the imposition of customary uniformity had been part of 
the Byzantine programme when Ezra communicated with Emperor Heraclius 
at Theodosioupolis in circa 631/632. It is claimed that following this, "they 
rejected the union of the feasts of Nativity and Epiphany and [the addition 
of] “the crucified” in the Trisagion.”! At first glance, the source might be read 
as confirmation that 7th-century doctrinal negotiations addressed customary 
differences — a not altogether unreasonable conclusion, given the association 
of these practices with anti-Chalcedonian theology, as seen in the Narratio. 


99  Girk'Titots', 358—395, see also Garsoian 2011, 88. 

100 van Esbroeck 1992, 83-84. 

101 See Kanonagirk‘ Hayots‘, 519.3-9 

102 Garsoian 20n, 91-92; cf. Mardirossian 2004, 279. 

103 Yovhannes Odznets'i, Council History, 127.46—54 (pp. 46-57). 

104 Yovhannes Odznets‘i, Council History 123.1 (p. 12): qUpwinpnyehtu Ouuntwtt te 
qUypuntptwtt, te qIvustigupüu séphu uppwuugniptutugt h pug vtndtght. 
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However, this source is also of unclear provenance. Although the author of 
the document refers to himself as "Yovhannes" on five different occasions,!05 
and the document includes a (corrupted and abbreviated) version of the atten- 
dance list of the Council of Manzikert,!96 Garsoian questioned its authenticity 
on the basis that the Council History provides several dubious details on the 
earlier ecclesiastical history of Armenia.!°” Its general depiction of the Council 
of Manzikert is also dubious. The more reliable Syriac records of the Council 
preserved by Michael the Syrian — which include a synodical letter, a signa- 
ture list, and several formulaic anathemas - clearly demonstrate that the main 
outcome of the Council was to achieve a communion with the Syrian Jacobite 
church by condemning an extreme form of aphthartodocetism adhered to by 
certain Armenian theologians at the time — specifically, the extreme position 
reflected in the Letter of Sahak, which rejected the human passions of Christ 
altogether — while nevertheless accepting the fundamental incorruptibility 
of Christ.!?$ On the other hand, although the Council History dimly alludes to 
the watered-down aphthartodocetist elements accepted at the Council — the 
incorruptibility of Christ — and refers briefly to the union with the Jacobite 
church, the impression is given that the main purpose of the Council was to 
condemn Chalcedon - a lesser aim in the Syriac anathemas. While further 
investigation is required before a definite conclusion can be reached, it is pos- 
sible that this source, like the Canons of Karin, is a later forgery, composed by 
a later Armenian cleric with access to the council documents and a motive to 
prove Yovhannes Odznets‘i’s opposition to Chalcedon. At the very least, it is 
not compelling evidence of Byzantine interference in Armenian customs in 
the years after the Quinisext Council. 

Overall, then, we are left with no explicit evidence that the Byzantine Empire 
ever attempted to enforce the Quinisext canons across Great Armenia. In simi- 
lar vein, no definite evidence has been found of any Armenian engagement 
with the Quinisext Council. This is not to suggest that the Quinisext Council 
was entirely unknown to Sahak 111 and his contemporaries, or that 7th-century 
Byzantine attempts to reach communion were not accompanied by efforts to 
regulate Armenian customs — these would be arguments from silence — but 
such conclusions remain largely conjectural. For now, in the absence of any 


105 Yovhannes Odznets'i, Council History 123.14, 124.18, 127.45, 130.77, 131.94 (pp. 44, 48, 54, 55); 
see van Esbroeck 1994, 31-32. 

106 Yovhannes Odznets', Council History 124.19-20 (pp. 44-45); for a complete list, see 
Michael the Syrian, 11.20 [pp. 459-460]. 

107  Garsoian 1998, 102. 

108 Michael the Syrian, 11.20 [pp. 459-461]; for background, see Cowe 1993, 15127. 
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compelling evidence, the immediate diplomatic context of the Armenian can- 
ons remains a mystery. 


4 Conclusions 


This chapter has examined whether the Armenian canons of the Quinisext 
council represent an attempt to impose a uniform set of customs in ‘Armenia’. 
The results remain inconclusive. Certainly, Canon 32 strongly suggests that the 
Byzantine authors were aware of arguments made in defence of Armenian 
practices, and moreover, that they made an effort to engage with them — a 
fact which strongly suggests that the Armenian canons were not simple affir- 
mations of Constantinopolitan practices, but resulted from a dialogue with 
Armenians of unknown origin. Further, the Canons clearly reflect customs 
prevalent in Greater Armenia at the time, some of which were, at least in the 
view of some ecclesiastics, symbolic of anti-Chalcedonian theology. However, 
it is not known where the participants of this dialogue came from, or whether 
the Catholicos Sahak 111 himself was one of them. Similarly, there is no defi- 
nite evidence in the Armenian sources that the ecclesiastical leaders in the 
eastern portion of Great Armenia were aware of the Quinisext Council, or that 
Byzantine authorities attempted to enforce the canons there at any stage. 

On the basis of the evidence considered above, the following outlines two 
hypothetical scenarios that may have led to the production of the Armenian 
canons. 


4.1 Scenario 1: The Canons Were Created in the Course of Discussions 
with the Bishops of Armenia 1v and Upper Armenia 

One possibility is that the Armenian canons were entirely unrelated to the sup- 
posed negotiations with Sahak 111, and were instead a product of Byzantine 
campaigns in Armenia Iv and Upper Armenia in the years before the Quinisext 
Council. It is possible to imagine several ways in which the involvement of 
bishops from reoccupied Armenia Iv and Upper Armenia - as attested in the 
signature list — might have led to the production of these canons. First of all, 
since these regions historically formed part of Great Armenia and shared cul- 
tural and social affiliations with regions further to the east, it is possible that 
the Armenian customs described in the canons were also practised in these 
areas. Further, decades of Arab occupation in the mid-7th century may have 
led to a renewal of ties between this region and the church of Great Armenia. 
In this sense, given the contested nature of these frontier regions, the canons 
may be understood as an expression of unity with Byzantium by their bishops. 
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Alternatively, it is possible to imagine these canons being produced at the 
instigation of the Armenian signatories themselves, who, as at least nominal 
Chalcedonians - like the author of the Narratio — and perhaps even Byzantine 
appointees, opposed certain Armenian customary practices, including those 
that were perceived to be symbolic of anti-Chalcedonianism. In this sense, 
the canons may not have been the result of an imperial initiative at all, but 
a response by Chalcedonian bishops of the Roman sector against Armenian 
customs entrenched in the regions further to the east. In either case, it does 
not follow that the creation of these canons was followed by any attempt by 
the Byzantine State to enforce them. 


4.2 Scenario 2: The Armenian Canons Are a Reflection of Negotiations 
with the Catholicos Sahak 111 

An obvious second interpretation is that the contents of the Armenian canons 
did indeed reflect discussions that took place between imperial authorities and 
Sahak 111. This thesis is most strongly supported by the coincidence of the tim- 
ing of the Quinisext Council and Sahak 111’s reported visit to Constantinople, as 
reported in the Narratio, apparently in the aftermath of Justinian 11’s Armenian 
campaigns. It is very possible that, upon communicating in Constantinople, 
Sahak 111 was obliged to reject certain Armenian cultural practices, including 
those associated with anti-Chalcedonian theology, and that these discussions 
were later enshrined in Canon 32 and the other Armenian canons. As with the 
first scenario, this does not imply that the Byzantine state attempted to impose 
these canons across Armenia or circulate them there. Not only may subsequent 
events have made such a programme unfeasible or counter-productive — after 
all, Theophanes reports that the subsequent Byzantine defeat at Sebastopolis 
soon afterwards in 692/693 was apparently followed by the surrender of some 
Armenian princes to the Umayyads - but Sahak's supposed communication, 
sealed with oaths, may have been considered sufficient.!°9 

Each of these scenarios — and probably a number of others — remain pos- 
sible but impossible to prove, in light of the available evidence. What this study 
does highlight, however, is the difficulty caused by the almost complete lack of 
contextual information about the Quinisext Council. 


109 For the surrender to Muhammad b. Marwan, see Theophanes Confessor, Chron. 366.25—27. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Byzantine Christian Claims of Religious 
Legitimacy: Jews as Dissident Foils in Adversus 
Iudaeos Dialogues in Discussions on Icons 


Michail Kitsos 


1 Introduction: Ethopoieia and Foiling in the Adversus Iudaeos 
Dialogues 


The Adversus Iudaeos dialogues, a sub-group of works in the larger corpus of 
Christian dialogues that were written in Late Antiquity, are multitopic dialecti- 
cal texts that portray a ‘Jew’ and a ‘Christian’ discussing with each other about 
various Christian theological topics.! Each dialogue, irrespective of length, 
covers several different topics. In each dialogue, and throughout each topic 
covered, the Jew appears as the dissident interlocutor who argues against 
a Christian.? 

The Jew as the dissident interlocutor in the Adversus Iudaeos dialogues 
seems to be a fictitious character. When portraying the Jew, the Christian dia- 
logue authors appear to have used ethopoieia, or impersonation, one of the 
rhetorical exercises found in progymnasmata, handbooks of compositional 
exercises for rhetorical purposes commonly used at that time, such as those 
composed by Theon, Hermogenes of Tarsus, Libanius, Apthonius, and others.? 
In the Adversus Iudaeos dialogues, the Christian authors impersonated the 
character of the Jew and imagined what a Jew would say in a discussion with 
a Christian. It is important, then, to examine why the Christian authors of the 
dialogues chose the Jew as their imaginary interlocutor to talk about Christian 


1 Allthe translations from Greek and Syriac provided henceforth are my own unless otherwise 
stated. The English translation of the biblical verses is taken from A New English Translation 
ofthe Septuagint. For the biblical verses cited in the Christian anti-Jewish dialogues I use the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint version, for the Christian authors of 
the anti-Jewish dialogues quote from that. On the Greek translation of the Septuagint see 
Tov 1988, 161-188. 

2 Inthe context of the dialogues, all references to interlocutors as Jews, Christians or monks 
need to be understood as not to be taken at face value, as indicated by the inverted commas 
in this paragraph. 

3 Kennedy 2003, ix. According to Hermogenes of Tarsus, ethopoieia is “an imitation of the char- 
acter of a person supposed to be speaking" Kennedy 2003, 85. 
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teachings when they could do so, as they have done, with dialogical composi- 
tions against pagans, heretics, or Muslims.* 

To understand the role of the ‘Jew’ as a character, we may study the texts 
through literary or narrative lenses. By doing so, we may see that the Jew’ 
serves as a rhetorical device to foil and mirror the Christian interlocutor. In 
literature, a foil is “a character whose qualities or actions serve to emphasize 
those of the protagonist (or of some other character) by providing a strong 
contrast with them.”> Using the concept of foil, Christian authors of the dia- 
logues against the Jews have created an image of the Jew that is portrayed 
to challenge each Christian interlocutor by attacking Christian teachings 
and beliefs. Alternatively, mirroring is when authors juxtapose characters to 
compare them, often to reflect the characters’ similarities. In their rhetorical 
use of the Jew, Christian dialogue authors also mirrored the Christian char- 
acter's teachings, beliefs, and practices with those of the ‘Jewish’ character's 
biblical ancestry. 

Drawing on these concepts, the goal of this chapter is to examine the role 
of the Jew’ as a character in Adversus Iudaeos dialogues through discussions 
on iconolatry. In particular I will analyse aspects that are associated with the 
worship of icons, the cross, and the relics of holy persons and which are related 
to the following topics: the materialisation of the contact with the divine, the 
relationship between sacred objects and divine remembrance, and discussions 
on the existence of holy persons, on the pictorial representation of bodiless 
beings, and the veneration of relics. By analysing these sub-topics, I will argue 
that Christian authors deployed the image of the ‘Jew’ as the dissident foil to 
his Christian interlocutor to contend that their own practices were a continua- 
tion of similar biblical practices performed by ancient Jews and, by doing so, to 
assert a claim to legitimacy$ that they associated with the Jews due to the lat- 
ter's genealogical affinity with the Hebrew scriptures. In other words, Christian 
authors mirrored the Christian interlocutor's practices toward icons with those 
of the Jew’s biblical ancestors to defend the worship of icons, the cross, and the 
relics of holy persons as being justified already in the Old Testament/Hebrew 


4 Foranoverview of the Christian dialogues in Late Antiquity up to the 6th century see Rigolio 
2019 (I am grateful to Ellen Muehlberger for bringing this book to my attention before its 
publication). Rigolio gives a detailed overview on Christian dialogues from Late Antiquity 
written in Greek and Syriac, arguing that they contributed to opinion making. 

5 Baldick 2008, 132. 

6 I use the word legitimacy in relation to biblical practices and commandments that the 
authors of the Adversus Iudaeos dialogues recognise as valid and rightful because they draw 
their origins from the Old Testament. 
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scriptures,’ claiming that their Christian audience, for whom they wrote, were 
not idolaters, just like the Jews were not, because they followed the same prac- 
tices, beliefs, and teachings as the biblical Jews. In all, the discussions on icons 
are one of the case studies that, I argue, demonstrate on the one hand the role 
of the image of the ‘Jew’ and, on the other hand, the effort of the Christian 
dialogue authors to claim for themselves and for the Christians of their works 
a religious legitimacy of practice that they already recognised to the Jews due 
to the latter's genealogical affinity with the biblical Jews and by extension the 
Hebrew scriptures. 


2 Materializing the Contact with the Divine, Sacred Objects, 
and Divine Remembrance 


The Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo, Jews, with a Monk? opens with the Jew, a 
certain Papiscus, acting as a dissident foil to his Christian interlocutor, a monk, 
by expressing his opposition against Christians for worshipping the materi- 
als of which their sacred objects were made. Papiscus asks his monastic dis- 
cussant, "although God ordered to not worship the stone or the wood, for 
what reason do you revere and worship those making from them crosses and 
icons?"? reminding his interlocutor of God's prohibition against the worship of 
stone or wood, and expressing his wonderment for the reason why Christians 
act against this proscription. Here, the Jew’ appears to represent the ‘correct’ 
attitude toward icons based on biblical prohibitions.!° 


7 By referencing together the Old Testament (Lxx from which they cited) and the Hebrew 
scriptures I do not suggest that the Christian authors of the texts I examine had access to 
the Hebrew Bible or that the two canons are the same. Rather, I suggest that the authors 
through the ‘Christian’ interlocutor used biblical stories and passages which are in both 
biblical canons (except for a reference to the Wisdom of Solomon as I discuss below), and 
which the ‘Jewish’ interlocutor is portrayed as comprehending and responding to. See De 
Lange 2012 where he discusses the use of Greek translations by mediaeval Greek-speaking 
Jews. 

8 The Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo, Jews, with a Monk appears in two forms, an earlier 
written in the end of the 7th century and a later that is dated in the uth century ($31) and 
is most probably of Egyptian origin ($43—44). See also, Williams 1935, 169174; and Lahey 
2007, 588 n. 23. 

9 Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo 81: “Hewtyce Tantoxog "lovdatog- ià ti tod 9600 napayyé- 
Aovtos ph Meocxvvety Al9ov 1] EvAov, duis tadta cépec9e xai mpooKuvette notodvtes tE adtadv 
atavpovs xal eixdvac;”. 

10 In the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament prohibitions against image-making and worship 
include indicatively, Ex 20:3-6, 23:13; Lev 19:4, 26:1; Num 33:52; Deut 436 and 27:15. 
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On the other hand, the Christian's response describes the performance of a 
similar practice on the part of the biblical Israelites through the personhood 
of Jacob, insinuating that the biblical Israelites had a similar practice that mir- 
rors the Christian practice against which Papiscus inveighs. In his response, 
the monk asks Papiscus to explain why Jacob worshipped (rpocexóvqos) the 
top of Joseph's staff." Through the character of the ‘monk’, the Christian author 
has recourse to Gen 47:31 (LXX)! to argue that Jacob worshipped the staff of 
Joseph and thus to imply that he also transgressed the same biblical command- 
ments. The Jewish interlocutor, however, dismisses the ‘monk’s’ argument, and 
consequently his reading of Gen 47:31, responding that Jacob “did not worship 
the staff or the wood, but he honoured Joseph who held it."? Papiscus' reply 
that Jacob's posture was not an act of worship but it symbolized the honour 
he paid to Joseph for the vow Joseph took to fulfil his father's wish is given by 
the Christian author to demonstrate Papiscus' understanding of Jacob's per- 
formance as being different from his Christian interlocutor's — as one would 
expect from a Jew who adheres to the biblical commandment against image- 
worship — and to present the Jew's view as the legitimate interpretation that 
fits the Jew's alignment with the biblical prohibitions against image-worship. 

The Jewish interlocutor's defence of Jacob provides the foundation for the 
author's apology for the Christian use of material objects in worship. Through 
the image of the ‘monk’, the Christian author creates a new interpretation of 


11 Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo $1: “arexpiSyy 6 povayóç: ciné pot od, Sid ti 6 Tonco B mpocexó- 
ves TO dxpov TÅG P&BSov tod 'Iocv)o;. Regarding the names of the interlocutors in this 
dialogue, Pastis (2002, 181) writes that the fact that the name Papiscus appears only once, 
the name Philo is entirely absent, and the Christian is designated as uovayóg only “in the 
title and the first section" and that in the rest of the text the two interlocutors are identified 
as 6 Tovóaíoc and ó Xpıotiavóç indicative of either the lack of the proper names from the 
original text or the many textual transmissions of this work. 

12 Gen 47:31. The incident is situated after Jacob went to Egypt and around the time when 
according to the biblical narrative Jacob's demise was approaching. In his conversation 
with Joseph, Jacob requests that Joseph will carry his body and bury him in Israel. After 
Joseph swore on his father that he would do so, Jacob bowed upon the bed's head, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text, and upon his staff according to the Septuagint. The Christian 
author quotes from the Septuagint. The Septuagint version which the author of the 
Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo follows in his citation of Gen 47:31 writes that Israel wor- 
shipped on the top of his staff: eîne Sé: ópocóv por. xol pocev adt@. xol moocexbvnoev 
"Topana ¿nì tò dxpov ths påßõov adtod, which has the sense of worshipping the top of his 
staff and the meaning of the verb aligns with the Christian author's usage of the verse. In 
the Hebrew Bible, the equivalent verse writes that Jacob bowed at the head of the bed: 
TPAD Us oY IRW nni 1» pav? np3vn aps. 

13 Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo §1: “6 'lou8otoc einev- ody THY 6d 80v nposexvvnoev Ñ tò EvAov, 
dc Tov KPaTOoVTA ATHY Iwong Etiunoer.” 
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the anti-icon narrative according to which Christians worship the materials of 
which their sacred objects were made: 


The monk said: In this way, by worshipping the cross we do not worship 
the nature of the wood, God forbid, but he who was crucified on it. And 
justas you would worship, if you found them, the two tablets and the two 
cherubim which Moses crafted, and the ark [i.e. of the covenant] honour- 
ing God who dictated those, so also, by worshipping the icons, I do not 
worship the wood, God forbid, but I honour Christ and his saints.!^ 


Based upon Papiscus' response as a dissident foil who is presented to inter- 
pret the biblical incident of Jacob's action as signifying a gesture of honour 
towards Joseph, the ‘monk’ explains that similarly, Christians worship neither 
the cross nor the material of which it is made but the person whom the cross 
represents. To show more similarity between Christian and biblical Israelite 
attitudes toward sacred objects, the author argues (through the image of the 
‘monk’) that just as his contemporary Jews would honour God by worshipping 
the ark of the covenant, the tablets of the law, and the two cherubim on top of 
the ark had they still been around, so also Christians honour and venerate God 
and the saints by worshipping (mpocxvvobvtec) the icons. 

The author's goal appears to be twofold: to prove that those Christians to 
whom his work refers continue a Jewish practice of materialising the con- 
tact with the divine through sacred objects such as the icons and, in so doing, 
to reclaim an orthopraxis that he recognises as already existing in the Old 
Testament/Hebrew scriptures. In his response, the ‘monk’ describes a pro- 
cess of materialisation of one's contact with the divine that employs the use 
of sacred objects, which render this connection tangible. He recognises this 
process as having been employed already by Jacob and claims that it would 
have been employed by his contemporary Jews had they had access to their 
sacred items. The ‘monk’s’ insistence that Christians do not worship the mate- 
rial of which their sacred objects are made but the person with whom these 
objects are associated shows the author's effort to present icons as facilita- 
tors of a process in which the abstract becomes concrete through materiality. 
In this relationship between the person depicted on the icon and the person 


14 Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo S1: 6 uovoyéc elev: oco xai nets mpooxvvodvtes tov otav- 
pov, ob THY qüctv tod EbAov mpooxuvoOpev- ph YEvoITO- GAG TOV oTaLpWHEVTA EV orbc. xal 
domep od TpocKuvels ci eens tac 900 Ados Kal TH 900 YEpovfiL rep inoinoe Mwiiaye, xai 
THY xtiBoxcóv, vuv Tov Yedv tov enitdEavta adtd, oto xkyw TpOTKUVaY TAÇ ebxóvoc, od TÒ 
EdAov TpOTKLVA: ph yévovco- AAAA Tov Xpiotov TIUAY xot toùç dyloug adTOd. 
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who seeks to establish this contact, the material functions as the catalyst. The 
affinity between the Jewish and Christian approaches to sacred objects that 
the Christian author attempts to establish helps him to claim legitimacy for a 
Christian behaviour which he bases on the hypothetical relationship of con- 
temporary Jews with their sacred items, had they still had them. 

To further persuade that Christians worship the depicted persons through 
the worship of icons and the cross, just as his contemporary ‘Jews’ would wor- 
ship God through their sacred objects had they had access to them, the author 
lays out an almost technological function of icons that depends on the pic- 
torial clarity of the painted persons. The monk explains, *and that I worship 
neither the wood nor the painting it is evident from the fact that many times 
we burn the old and erased icons and we make other new ones only for a good 
reminding.” For the Christian author, the fact that icons can be destroyed by 
fire when the painted persons have been erased due to usage or age and thus 
the icon (as an object) has lost its operational power proves that Christians 
do not worship the material of the sacred objects but the persons depicted 
on them. It also indicates that the painted persons are not identified with the 
icon or its material.!6 Highlighting this distinction helps us see how the author 
of the Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo can both associate and disassociate the 
image and the painted person. Had the image-object and the portrayed saint 
always been one, it would be forbidden for the Christians to destroy old icons 
after the figure of the painted holy person is erased. Put differently, the practice 
of destroying 'old and erased' images (to which only the author of the Dialogue 
of Papiscus and Philo refers) points to the lack of inherent sanctity in the mate- 
rial image whose relationship with the saint has a temporal processual dimen- 
sion and is neither static, nor distinct, nor separate.!” 

Another aspect of iconolatry that Christian authors of Adversus Iudaeos 
dialogues also mirror relates to the connection between sacred objects and 


15 Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo §1: xoi 6t1 odte tò EvAov odte Thy Cwypagiav mpooxuvó, Ex 
tovtoV Šov, St oM docte TAÇ cixóvaç TMOAAMLOLMEVAS xai ànadcipopévaç xaiopev, xod 4Aas 
véatc ToloduEv, rpóc óróa póvny dyabyv. 

16 Scholars who have discussed the function of icons in Byzantine society have the tendency 
to identify the icon as an object with the painted person and overlook the distinction 
between the two, which ancient writers have underlined. In general, scholars identify the 
object with the painted image, but it seems that the two need to be seen independently 
from each other, see Cameron 1992; Galavaris 1981; Kitzinger 1976; Eastmond 2003. 

17 Eastmond (2003, 75; 83) discusses the separation between the icon and the prototype as 
itis shown by how the severed icons were treated. John Damascus "argued that damaged 
icons should be destroyed ... [since] the image was no longer a true representation of 
the prototype, and so it could no longer function as an icon: the link between image and 
prototype was severed.” 
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memory of God's works in the Old Testament/Hebrew scriptures. The author 
of the Trophies of Damascus,'® using foiling and mirroring, engages the Jew as 
a dissident foil to argue for the relatedness between divine remembrance and 
sacred objects and for the correctness of this practice that he also traces back 
to the Old Testament. 

After demonstrating that the practice of biblical Jews to make certain 
objects was dictated by divine order and presenting the Jews as successors of 
this orthopraxis,! which he reclaims for the Christians of his work, the author 
of the Trophies of Damascus attempts an analogy between both the biblical 
Israelites' sacred objects and the sacred objects of the Christians and between 
both the biblical Jews and some of his contemporary Jewish interlocutors' atti- 
tude toward the making of their objects and the stance of Christians toward 
their own sacred items. This analogy aims to show how biblical Israelites' 
sacred objects and Christians' sacred objects function similarly as reminders of 
God's works. The author mirrors the two practices and writes, 


And with regard to the icons that are with us, just as you placed in your ark 
[of the covenant] the staff of Aaron and the jar of manna as a reminder 
of God's benefactions, so also we do those [icons] as a reminder of those 
things that Christ performed to us, or his saints, and when we see their 
representations, we imitate the works. And just as by honouring God you 
venerate the book of his words, so also, when we glorify Christ, we revere 
his cross as a reminder of him alone.?9 


The interplay between image and memory (an ancient relationship that goes 
back to Plato and Aristotle)?! which the Christian author detects in the case of 
the Christian practice of icon-making and worship he sees first in the relation- 
ship of ancient Israelites with their sacred items. With respect to the interplay 


18 The Trophies of Damascus is an anti-Jewish work composed between 670 CE and 680 CE, 
in Damascus under Arab rule. For more information see Bardy 1927, 173-188; van Nuffelen 
2017; O'Sullivan 2007. 

19 Trophies of Damascus, Dialogue 3, 6.1.6-12 (p. 245); 6.2.1-5 (p. 246); 6.3.8-13 (p. 246); 
6.4.1-9 (p. 247). 

20 Trophies of Damascus, Dialogue 3, 6.7 (pp. 248—249): Tepi òè xv map’ hui eixdvwv, donee 
él THY KIBWTOV DUO THY O&BSov Aapwv xai THY ccituvov TOD Udvva Ebyxate elc UTdUVHOW TAV 
tod Oeod evepyeatdy, oŬtwç xoi huels cig &våuvnow tadta noroduev, àv elpydouto 6 Xpiotòç 
giç Huds, 7j xai of &ytot adtod, dv tod tovc ópQvrec, Lipodpeda ta ëpya. Kal xabdnep duets 
TWAVTES TOV Osóv, TO BIBAlov TOV Adywv abtod MpooKvvette, obtwS xoi NuEts, SoEdZovtEs TOV 
Xptotov, tov ctavpov adtod oeßópela elc dvepvyow adtod póvov. 

21 See Greenstein 1995, 25; Thomas 2014; Dancy 2007, esp. 253-283; and Küchler and Melion 
1991, 7. 
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between memory and icons in Leontius of Neapolis' Apology against the Jews, 
Rachel Rafael Neis observes that an icon or an image has a *nnemonic use not 
only as proof of its utility, but also as a reproof against the Jewish failings in this 
regard (that is, the Jewish failure to remember and consequent tendency to 
transgress).’22 The Christian author describes a similar functionality regarding 
the Jewish items and has the Jews recognize the centrality of their objects for 
the memory of God's workings. But the reclaim of this orthopraxis on the part 
of the Christians is based on the Jews' failing to keep up with a practice that 
their ancestors once exercised. The portrayal of the Jew's silence in response 
to the Christian interlocutor's interpretation of the relationship of the biblical 
Israelites with their sacred objects insinuates the Jew's acknowledgment not 
only of an ancient practice and its continuation by the author's contemporary 
Christians but also of its legitimacy. 

In all, by showing an affinity between biblical Jews and Christians in terms 
of their access to the divine through material objects that are uniquely sacred 
for each interlocutor, the author of the Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo appropri- 
ates for his audience a legitimacy of a practice that he justifies as being attested 
first by the biblical Israelites. To achieve this, he creates an image of the Jew as 
a dissident foil who challenges iconolatry. Having the Jew oppose the Christian 
practice of icon-making, the Jew is represented as the exemplar of opposition 
to icon-worship, because he brings to mind the biblical prohibition against 
image-making and worship as one of the negative commandments in the 
Old Testament/Hebrew scriptures. Then, by battling against a Jew and arguing 
that the practice which the Christian author describes appears already in the 
Old Testament and, thus, claiming that his contemporary Jews would behave 
similarly towards their sacred objects, the Christian author reinforces his posi- 
tion that the worship of icons and the cross is a genuine expression of the wor- 
ship of God that mirrors a practice established in the Old Testament/Hebrew 
scriptures. 

At the same time, in the Trophies of Damascus, the Jewish interlocutor is 
deployed to validate the author's reading of biblical instances where memory 
is associated with certain sacred objects. Using the Jew as a dissident foil who 
challenges the Christian practice of iconolatry and its connection to the mem- 
ory of God's works, the author lays the groundwork to explain what would be 


22 Neis 2007, 103. In Leontius Apology Against the Jews, the Christian enumerates Temple 
items to argue that through them the ancient Jews were remembering God. Leontius 
accuses the Jew' of preferring other images than those that were created in the memory 
and glory of God. Leontius twists the Jewish accusations against the Christian images and 
icons as idols and presents them as items that merely facilitate the remembrance of God 
and help to his worship. 
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considered as the 'proper' Jewish stance on the association between objects 
and divine remembrance by arguing that ancient Israelites venerated objects 
such as the staff of Aaron or the jar of manna which triggered their memory of 
God's benefactions and that they worshipped God through them by means of 
memory. The Christian author provides to his audience a genealogical connec- 
tion to an ancient Jewish practice and argues that Christians' behaviour mirrors 
what Jews once did. For the author, icons activate the memory of the viewer/ 
worshipper who through them worships God and not idols.?? The Christians of 
the dialogue of the Trophies of Damascus continue a practice whose legitimate 
status the Christian author justifies on the basis that it was already present in 
the Hebrew scriptures/Old Testament. 


3 Discussions on Holy Persons, Pictorial Representation of Angels, 
and the Veneration of Relics 


In other Christian dialogues, some discussions between Christians and ‘Jews’ 
pertain to the existence and veneration of holy persons, the pictorial repre- 
sentation of bodiless beings, and the veneration of relics. In these discussions, 
the Christian authors recognise the legitimacy of the Tewish' discussant's opin- 
ion based on the biblical prohibitions against image-making and avoidance of 
corpses,?^ let alone their veneration in the Hebrew scriptures/Old Testament. 
However, these Christian authors, by showing that their practices mirror simi- 
lar practices of biblical Jews, claim a religious legitimacy equally based on the 
Hebrew scriptures/Old Testament. 

In one such dialogue text, the Dialogue of Gregentius with Herban a Jew,?5 
the Christian author raises the issue of the presence of saints and justifies their 
existence already in the Hebrew scriptural texts to argue for the legitimacy of 
his contemporary Christians’ belief. The ‘Jew’ of the dialogue acts as the dissi- 
dent foil to the Christian's belief in the existence of the saints and as such he is 


23 Fora discussion on the difference between icons and idols and their worship see Kitsos 
2020, 68 n. 146. 

24 With regard to the Jewish’ interlocutor's opposition against the veneration of relics, the 
Christian author seems to have in mind Num 6:6 and 19:1-16, passages that discuss the 
prohibition of a Nazirite to be near a corpse during the time of her or his consecration 
(Num 6:6) and the impurity that a corpse transmits (Num 19:136). 

25 The Dialogue of Gregentius with Herban a Jew is a fictitious work whose action its author 
decided to situate “more than four hundred years" from its composition, at the time of 
archbishop Gregentius, using his figure to give credibility to its historicity (Fiaccadori 
2006, 107). Berger 2006, 91-109. For more information on this work's compositional date 
see Fiaccadori 2006, 94-96 and 105-107. 
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presented to negate it, arguing "There is only one holy God who is in heaven, for 
he did not call saints here. There is one lord Sabaoth who made the heaven and 
earth, and there is no one holy as the lord and there is no one righteous beside our 
God."?6 Herban, the Jewish’ interlocutor, rejects the possibility of the saints’ 
presence and argues for the existence of only one holy being. Gregentius, 
the Christian interlocutor, has recourse to the book of Psalms 15:32” and to 
the apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon 5:1528 to prove that ancient 
Judaism recognises holy persons and that their acknowledgement is not a 
Christian invention. Gregentius asks Herban to explain to whom the psalm is 
referring when it writes, "As for the holy ones who are in his land, made mar- 
vellous all his wants among them”?9 and continues quoting from the Wisdom 
of Solomon where its author writes, “But the righteous live forever, and in the 
Lord is their reward and the care of them with the Most High.”?° The Christian 
author interprets the mentions of saints (tots &yioiç) and righteous persons 
(ixar) in these biblical verses as references to holy persons, arguing through 
these scriptural passages for their existence already in the writings of ancient 
Jews. Immediately after Gregentius quotes the two biblical verses from the 
Septuagint, he continues the "appropriation" of the idea of holy persons from 
the Jewish scriptures by stating, 


those saints and just people, who pleased the lord well on earth, and 
who departed in spirit gloriously to the highest, by depicting the hon- 
ourable icons we embrace with insatiable passion and divine love, rever- 
ing not the matter but adoring the form and the appearance of each of 
the saints. 


26 Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 310-312: Epf&v Atys "Aytoc elc 0cóc 6 Qv ev TH oùpavÂ, £nel évvarü0o 
aylous uy) dvouarile. Eig xúpioç LaPawd ó momaus tov odpavev xod thv yhy, xai odx ëotiv dyto¢ 
wç 6 xóptoc xal obx eotiv dixaios TAY tod 908 cuv [1 Kgs 2:2 ]." 

27 Ps 15:3 toic &yíotc toic Ev TH YH adtOd EBavpdotwoev ó Küptoc, mavta xà OEAnUata adtod v 
avtots. Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 314—315. 

28  Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 318-319. WSol 5:15 Aixatot dé elc tov aidva (act, xal Ev Kupiw 6 [uto00c 
AdTAY, xal ý ppovtiç avTAY Tapa “Yipictw. The Wisdom of Solomon is one of the apocrypha 
or deuterocanonical books written in Greek in the ist century BC. It is not included in the 
canon of the Hebrew Bible but it is part of the Greek translation of the Septuagint. 

29  Ps15:33. 

30 | WSol 515. 

31  Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 319—323: “Tovtous toryapodv tovs dy(ouc Te xoi Stxatoug xoUc £v TH YH 
LEV KAADS TH xvplw evupeotHcavtac, £v tots Wiplotoic dé EvddEwWS petAoTAVTW TH TVEÚATI TAS 
cipio eixdvac oxtoypapodvtes nets nóðw doo xod Epwtt Oelw oxETIKaS donagóueða od 
thy BAny THOvtES, GAG Td elBoc xai thv Béav &xdio vou x&v dylwv cepotóuevou" 
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Gregentius associates the holy persons from the Hebrew scriptures with the 
holy persons of his Christianity to create a continuation between the two and 
justifies the creation of their icons as a way to venerate not the matter of the 
icon but their personhood. 

Similarly, a discussion on the depiction of angels supports further the 
author's effort to present his Jewish discussant as an advocate of a religious 
orthopraxis which he reclaims for his Christian audience. He, thus, traces the 
depiction of angels back to the Hebrew scriptures to argue that their picto- 
rial representation and worship by Christians are already well documented in 
them. As a dissident foil to Gregentius, Herban is portrayed as attacking the 
Christian practice of depicting angels on the premise that they are bodiless, 


Herban ... said: "It has been written that, 'He who makes his angels spirits 
and his ministers a flaming fire’ How can you [Christians] worship [the 
holy angels] by depicting the worthy nature of the holy angels? Perhaps 
those who have possessed bodies [you worship], as you say, because by 
depicting through them the form of their bodies, we honour [them], 
and we do not divinise [them] by worshipping their shadow; well then, 
for what reason [do you worship] the angels who have acquired neither 
bodies nor did anyone see clearly their incorporeal shape as it is? For 
they are unseen spirits and [they are] utterly without reflection and 
immaterial."32 


The Jew’ uses a strong a fortiori argument to question the artistic represen- 
tation of angels, wondering how their substance can be conveyed pictorially. 
For the sake of supporting his argument, he 'recognises' that holy persons may 
be captured pictorially because they have material bodies, but he negates the 
pictorial depiction of incorporeal beings. However, through the archbishop's 
reply, the Christian author ventures to claim the correctness of the Christian 
practice by explaining its rationale, 


32 Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 731-737: Oavpdoas dé Epßâv mi tH dmoxpice: taty Ayer 
‘Teypantat, ott 'O rorðy tods dyyeMouc adtod mveduata xal toùç Aettoupyovs adtob nupdcs qAóya 
[Ps 103:4 LXX]. II&c byets tv dty(ov cyyéXov Thv Tiuiav pow lotopodvtes npooxuvetre; Tobs 
MEV TMMATA KTHTAMEVOUS laws, xod A€yelc, StL TOV TUMOV TOD THUATOS adTAY LotopodvTES 
dv exetvous ciu uev THY axidy adTOV MpocxuvobvTEs Kal où Beororoðpev: voc dyyéAovc Tolvuv 
Sv Hy aitiov, oltives odtE copuorcat EMIXEXTHVTAL, CUTE THV dowLATOV ort LOPgHY we oTI TİÇ 
éOedoato; Ivevpata yàp cictv voepd xai mavtedas aec prc xai 02.0" 
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The archbishop said: “Even here you will not have something to say, for 
we found that you depict the angels of God??... Indeed when Solomon 
built the temple of God the highest, in the holy and in the holy of holies 
above the mercy-seat he composed with mosaic cherubim of glory over- 
shadowing the altar, and he constructed cherubim at the first gate of the 
sanctuary and at the second gate of the temple. Therefore, you [all] see 
how by depicting [them] you worshipped the incorporeal natures and 
you [all] censure us for how much we honour and worship the bodily 
saints by depicting [them] because they pleased the Lord well."?4 


Gregentius explains that the pictorial representation of angels was first exer- 
cised by the Jews (a reference to the biblical Israelites) and cites the biblical 
account of the making of the cherubim in the Temple of Solomon. Having 
established its provenance, Gregentius underlines the genealogical affinity 
between his contemporary Jews and their ancestors. He then concludes by 
emphasising that the Jews (a reference to the biblical Israelites) by depicting 
angels they worshipped them, just as his contemporary Christian audience 
did. Gregentius tries to claim the legitimacy of a practice by justifying it as 
a continuation of a practice that was documented in the Hebrew scriptures/ 
Old Testament. 

Although the discussion centres on the provenance of the Christian prac- 
tice to depict and worship angels, it goes beyond this by allowing us to see 
into how the Christians of the dialogue subconsciously perceived the func- 
tional dimensions of holy images. The author portrays Christians as cognisant 
of the fact that icons give reality to things that cannot be perceived through 
vision. When Christians represent aspects of the invisible world, not only do 
they concretise it, but they make it evidently real. In this case, angels can be 
seen, they can be kissed, they can be embraced, and they can be worshipped. 
The icon has transgressed the barrier between the intelligible and unintelli- 
gible worlds. Depicting the incorporeal nature of angels through the contours 
of human shape, icons surpass the conundrum of representing what is bodi- 
less and outside human perception. Angels become real not so much because 


33  Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 738—739: 'O dpyienioxonoc Egy: “Kv evtadOa ody Ekes te tod 
Aéyety, Tap’ budv yao abtav tods cyyéXouc Tod Oeod totopety eEevpryuedax.” 

34  Gregentius, Dialexis A’ 746—752: “Nat, oixoðouhoaç Lodouwv tov vadv tod Geod tod dipiotov, 
ëvõov eic cà &yia xal eic tà &yia TAY cyiwv drEpdvwlev Tod thactyplov xepovpilp. SdEN¢ &uou- 
govpyhoato ¿nioxidčovta TO Suctactnptov, xal elc THY pay SE MUAY toô iepod yepovpip. 
xai elc thy Sevtépav mbAyV ToD vaod yepovßiu xatecxevdaato. " Yusic ov Spa TAS Tas Aowud- 
tovc MlaElS İTTOPÝTAVTEÇ NPOTEXUVÝOATE, xoi HUGS uépipeo0e, dvd’ Scov Tods Ev owpaTtı cy lous 
xupiw evapecthaavtac xabtatopodvtEs TILALEV Kal TPoTKUVOoLEV.” 
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biblical narratives refer to them but because these biblical narratives and the 
angels in them are portrayed pictorially. Of course, believing in the reality 
of the angels precedes their pictorial representation. In other words, for the 
Christians to concretise the existence of angels through icons, they had first to 
believe in their reality. Ellen Muehlberger explains what the term ‘real’ in rela- 
tion to the existence of angels meant for Late Antique Christians and argues 
that the “term [was] synonymous with [their being] ‘culturally operational" 
meaning that "Christians expected angels to exist and to persist and that they 
accepted that angels could interact with human beings, even if only select 
one[s].'55 Because Christians believed that angels existed, then they had to be 
real and they could be conveyed pictorially. At the same time, their illustration 
enhanced their reality, for to be depicted they had to be real. The Christian 
author finds no particular issue with his Christian tradition of the pictorial 
depiction of the incorporeal beings and their subsequent worship; based on 
this he justifies the more reasonable portrayal of holy persons and their wor- 
ship which for him conducts worship to God.36 

Additionally, a controversial topic that features the ‘Jewish’ interlocutor's 
legitimate attitude and of which the Christian dialogue author of the Syriac 
Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew?" distinctly among other anti- 
Jewish dialogue authors asserts ownership is the discussion on the relics of 
holy persons. Two ideologies seem to come in conflict when the Jew’ and the 
‘Christian’ converse on osteolatry: one that forbids it and one that allows it, 
repositioning the legitimacy to whomever of the two discussants the ortho- 
praxis applies. Here the Syrian Christian author similarly employs foiling and 
mirroring. According to the author, 


The Jew [said]: “It is written in the law, do not touch the bone of a dead 
[person] especially those who are priests. But, behold, you carry the 
bones of the dead people in your pockets and you defile your souls with 
dead bodies and you are not ashamed. And not only that but [also] you 
pray and worship dry and withered bones. And you rub the dust that was 
from them on your body and you hold [this] as it is something [impor- 
tant] ... And you build for them churches and you paint for them images 


35 Muehlberger 2013, 19. 

36 See also Peers (2001) where he discusses another aspect of angels, i.e. their representation 
in art, the polemics against this practice and the iconophiles’ approach and arguments 
to images. 

37 The Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew was written between the late 8th and 
the early gth century, and it is the only Syriac anti-Jewish dialogue that has survived from 
the period between the 6th and the 13th centuries. Disputation of Sergius 5.6. 
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with pigments, and you put upon them the name of martyrs and you call 
them a house of prayer.”38 


The deployment of the Jew' asa foil allows the author of the Dialogue of Sergius 
to display how the purported Jewish criticism has recourse to the biblical law 
from which it draws its legitimacy in order to censure the Christian practice 
that the Syrian author describes. The Jew’ notices how Christians transgress 
the biblical commandment of touching the bones of dead persons and enu- 
merates practices that he sees as defiling the practitioners.?? Carrying the rel- 
ics of dead persons in their pockets, worshipping them, building churches on 
them (a reference to the storage of relics in the altar) and making icons of the 
persons to whom these relics belong are practices that the Tew' condemns. 
The Christian's response to the Jew's criticism repositions the legitimacy 
of the Christian practice. Sergius discusses with his Jewish interlocutor the 
translation of Joseph's relic from Egypt to Canaan by Moses, only to make 
the Jew accept that the ancient Israelites on their way to the promised land 
had honoured and venerated Joseph's relic with which they came in contact 
without being defiled due to the religious status of the deceased as a righteous 
person.*° By means of the Jewish charge, the Christian author reclaims the reli- 
gious legitimacy of the Jewish interlocutor and presents a Christian practice 
as originated already in the Old Testament/Hebrew scriptures. The Christian 
author interprets a narrative which he presents as Jewish in origin but legiti- 
mised Christian practice, being supportive of Christian veneration of relics. 
For the Christian authors of Adversus Iudaeos dialogues such as the ones 
I examined above, the existence of holy persons, the pictorial representation 
of bodiless beings, and the veneration of relics mirror respective beliefs and 


38 Disputation of Sergius 13.1: «dx. <A Soin A evam asha bram 
IX Loue alar cm gr cade im’ Camden's ale’ sos Suns 
pias mo dim edio Laara adi’ pralma .aaiiss nuces 
resis eM cade estioa eadun Xie anlo cam ala adic 
PIDI 0m Wea adi’ ur QosicaráN s ..amis nada rénasio eximio 
NEL acl resale Lanha adie ni «am Aaa eade am 
nadir’ eio aac chal. duna wadusam camuls waders eara 

39 The Jewish’ interlocutor's castigation brings to mind Num 19:1-16, which defines the 
impurity that stems from the contact with a corpse and the consequences that fall upon 
a transgressor who does not cleanse herself or himself afterwards. The Christian author 
appears to draw upon Num 19:11-16 and presents the Jew’ as alluding to it when he casti- 
gates Christians for their practice of touching and venerating the relics of dead persons. 

40 Disputation of Sergius 1315-21. 
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practices that they see as being present in the Old Testament. The authors used 
mirroring to try to assert ownership of orthopraxis on these beliefs and prac- 
tices for the audiences for whom they write. 


4 Conclusion 


The case studies analysed above show how Christian authors of Adversus 
Iudaeos dialogues deployed the character of the ‘Jew’ as a rhetorical device, 
using foiling and mirroring, to try to lay claim to religious legitimacy from the 
Old Testament. As a dissident foil, the ‘Jew’ is depicted opposing Christian 
practices of icon-making and icon-worship, insinuating that Christians are 
idolaters. Having been portrayed as such, the ‘Jew’ acts as a representative of a 
religiouslegitimacy which can beunderstood in relation to the commandments 
and practices of the Hebrew scriptures/Old Testament that Christian dialogue 
authors see as originally valid. However, by showing that the Christian prac- 
tices of icon-making and icon-worship, that the Jews are portrayed attacking 
as idolatrous, mirror the ancient Israelites' modus operandi, the same dialogue 
authors establish a connection between the Christians' practices and those of 
the biblical Jews, appropriating for their audience a legitimacy which they rec- 
ognised for the Jews due to their genealogical affinity with biblical Israelites 
and the Hebrew scriptures. In all, the discussions on image-making and image- 
worship in the Adversus Iudaeos dialogues reflect the efforts of their Byzantine 
Christian authors to use the Jew’ as representative of a legitimacy that they 
desired to claim and appropriate for themselves, propagandising for the cor- 
rectness of their own practices. By depicting persuasion and/or even defeat of 
the dissident Jew’ in their dialogues, Christian authors aimed to argue for the 
ultimate correctness of their and their audience's beliefs and practices against 
anyone who would challenge these practices and beliefs which Christian 
authors of anti-Jewish dialogues defended in their works. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Portrayal of Jews and Ex-Jews in the 
Byzantine Lífe of Constantine the Former Jew 
and Its Historical Context 


Niels De Ridder 


In the late gth and 1oth centuries, the emperor Basil 1 and his successors from 
the Macedonian dynasty embarked on a campaign to convert the Jews of the 
Byzantine Empire. Jewish and Christian accounts inform us that Basil first 
tried to bring the Jews to Christianity through debate, then bribery, and finally 
by force. Needless to say, the emperor's efforts were futile, as evidenced by the 
renewed and ultimately just as unsuccessful attempts by later emperors such 
as Romanos 1 to complete this conversion process, as well as the continua- 
tion of a strong Jewish presence across the Empire for the remainder of its 
existence.! The methods of conversion were sharply criticised by some in the 
church, who rejected the validity of baptism through force or bribery? In the 
wake of these events many works were written that reflect upon the conver- 
sion of Jews. One of these, the Life of Constantine the Former Jew (BHG 370), 
is the topic of this chapter. Two shorter versions of the Life survive, in the 
Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum (BHG 370c) and an unpublished version 
(BHG 370b).? The Life is preserved in only one independent manuscript, which 
among other works also contains a copy of the Doctrina Iacobi nuper baptizati, 
indicating an interest in the topic of Jewish converts.* 

The Life of Constantine the Jew was composed in the 1oth century, pre- 
sumably during the reign of Leo v1, Basil 1’s son, by an anonymous author, 
who may have originated from Nicaea in Bithynia or the imperial capital of 
Constantinople.5 The Life is set in the late gth century, during the reign of 
Basil 1, and features a number of characters from the imperial dynasty such 
as the emperor Basil himself, as well as his son Leo v1, and his daughter Anna 


Sharf 1971, 82-103 offers an overview of the historical events. 

2 Onesuch critic was Gregory Asbestas (PmbZ 2480) whose treatise on the baptism of the Jews 
is published with commentary by Dagron 1991. 

3 Vita S. Constantini, p. 628—656; Synaxarium of Constantinople 345-346; BHG 370b, an edition 
of which is being prepared by the author, is preserved in Ms Cantabrig. D.d 1v. 42 (217). 

4 https://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/cote/16102/. 

5 Krausmüller 2008, 289-290; Kazhdan 1991, 506-507 and Rydén 1986, 547. 
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(PmbZ 20427). While there may be a kernel of historical truth to the figure of 
Constantine (PmbZ 4003), most of the narrative is clearly fictitious.® 

The Life has a clearly episodic structure, which can be summarised as fol- 
lows. The text opens with a short preamble, in which the anonymous author 
announces that the tale of Constantine must serve as an example (literally 
‘statue’, dvdptdc¢) of how even a member of ‘the unbelieving race’ ((&7) &niotov 
yévovç) can, through the grace of Christ, become a paragon of Christian virtues. 
After the preamble follows a number of stories telling of the birth and youth 
of the (at that moment still anonymous) protagonist (1-4). A crucial turning 
point in the narrative is reached with his miraculous conversion and subse- 
quent departure from the Jewish community, culminating in his baptism, and 
his receiving the Christian name Constantine (5-12). The middle section of the 
story is made up of along series of anecdotes, a number of which is mentioned 
below (13-76).? The final major part of the Life tells of Constantine's predic- 
tion of his own death, his final church service, death and posthumous miracles 
(77-85). The Life concludes with an assessment of the acts of Constantine, 
who showed Christians the way as a captain (xvfepvyc) and guide (óðnyóç) 
on the path to achieve a good Christian life (moAttetw), and an invocation of 
Constantine follows (86—87).9 

The Life has already been examined in different ways. Some scholars have 
mined the text for the (relatively) scarce information on socio-economic and 
political history it contains? examined its frequent use of hagiographical 
topoi,! or studied the theological implications of the text.? Surprisingly, no 
attempt has yet been made to analyse the way in which the Life portrays Jews, 
Judaism and converts from Judaism. This is all the more remarkable given that 
the Life is unique in having a converted Jew as its protagonist.? The Jewish 
aspect of the text has not gone unnoticed, but opinions on the interpretation 
of Constantine's Jewish origins and his conversion are divided. On one hand 


Rydén 1986, 547. 
Bracketed numbers refer to the chapters of the text Vita S. Constantini edited by Delehaye 
and Peeters; for specific passages I refer to page numbers in the same edition. 

8 For an in-depth analysis of a number of episodes relating to the apparition of Saints see 
Krausmüller 2008. 

9 This invocation serves to strengthen the impression that Constantine was a histori- 
cal Saint, since wholly fictitious saints were usually not invoked in this way see Rydén 
1986, 547. 

10 Jacoby 2012; Rydén 1993; Benoit-Meggenis 2017, 71-72; Malamut 1993; Janin 1975; Grégoire 
1927/28. 

11 Pratsch 2005. 

12 Krausmüller 2008; 2010. 

13 Krausmiiller 2010, 340. 
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some scholars believe that the author of the Life set out to confirm Basil's cam- 
paigns to convert the Jews by providing a story of a successful Jewish convert 
who went so far as to become a saint.!* Others maintain the opposite opinion, 
that Constantine's Jewishness was wholly irrelevant to the anonymous author, 
who only sought to use the tale of Constantine as a vehicle to disseminate his 
theological agenda.!5 

A close examination of the texts shows that the view that Constantine's 
Jewishness did not interest the author of the Life is untenable. The anony- 
mous author is concluded to have been an educated, original thinker.!6 He 
deliberately chose to feature a Jewish convert as the protagonist of his story 
and, as we shall see in the analysis of the text, on several occasions pres- 
ents interactions between Jews and Christians, and how they both react to 
the converted Constantine. Additionally, he clearly made an effort to link 
Constantine to the ruling Macedonian dynasty, firmly placing the Life within 
its historical context.!” 

In order to better understand the Life of Constantine, it is necessary to exam- 
ine more closely a number of crucial episodes relating to both aspects of the 
text. Special attention is given to the way in which the author employs the Bible 
to colour his narrative greatly aids in understanding his characterisation of the 
protagonist and his origins, and the ruling dynasty.!? The Life draws heavily on 
Biblical quotes and imagery both from the Old and the New Testaments. While 
many of these borrowings from the Bible may be standard topoi, not all can 
be discarded in that way. Therefore we pose the question: how does the Life of 
Constantine the former Jew portray Judaism, Jews and converts to Christianity, 
and how can this portrayal be interpreted in its historical context?!? 


14 Timotin 2012, 210-2n. 

15 Rydén 1986, 547; Déroche 2012, 547. 

16 — Krausmüller 2008, 289-291. 

17 Vita S. Constantini 648C—649B, cf. infra; Tsiaples 2014, 90-91. 

18 This technique is not uncommon in Byzantine hagiography: see Constas forthcoming, 1; 
Rydén 1986, 547 already brought to attention the frequent comparisons of Constantine 
with great figures from the Old Testament, especially Moses. 

19 The importance of reading hagiographical texts for their own merit, with attention for 
such literary aspects as characterisation, and not just as a source for historical informa- 
tion is stressed by Efthymiadis 2019. 
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In the introduction to the Life the author explains his goals in writing the story 
of Constantine: the tale that follows is to serve as an example, which was the 
usual reason for the composition of a Saint's Life. This passage provides us with 
first insights into the characterisation of Constantine. The author immediately 
attacks theJews, who in his eyes are blasphemers and unbelievers. Constantine, 
however, is portrayed as a ‘great man’, who serves as the living example that 
through divine grace anyone can be saved and become a good Christian. 
Constantine will serve the Christian cause as a new Paul, one out of a num- 
ber of Jews turned into exemplary Christians (628F IIoróAouc dd LabAwv). This 
comparison, which will be repeated later in the Life, is significant. Paul and 
Constantine have much in common, both being Jews who were miraculously 
converted by an external force, Paul struck by a miraculous appearance on the 
road to Damascus, and Constantine, as we shall see, by copying a gesture that 
he does not understand, namely the sign of the cross.?? Paul also became a 
transformative figure in Christianity, and the author makes clear he has similar 
intentions for Constantine. The author explicitly repeats the comparison with 
Paulin 630C. 

The conversion of Constantine?! is foreshadowed by a vision that appeared 
to his mother (629E), sent to her by God in a dream. Note that the Jewish name 
of the protagonist of the Life is never revealed. The dream tells her that her 
son will convert to Christianity, which causes her great distress. In this passage 
the first indication is given that God also reaches out to non-Christians, by 
referring to the prophetic dreams God sent to the Egyptian pharaoh and the 
Babylonian ruler Nebukadnezzar.?? The conversion of Constantine happens in 
a curious way, which the author covertly acknowledges by stating that ‘mani- 
fold are the ways in which God [...] takes care of human salvation’.?3 The pro- 
tagonist is walking across the market, when he sees a merchant yawn before 
making the sign of the cross — as Christians tended to do, the author says.?* 
When Constantine yawns, he copies the merchant's gesture, and is instantly 
filled with miraculous inspiration, causing him to call out for Christ. From 
this point starts the series of events that will lead him to abandon Judaism 


20 Acts 9:3-9 (Vita S. Constantini 629F). 

21 Vita S. Constantini 629F—6304A. 

22 Exodus 41; Daniel 2. 

23 Vita S. Constantini 629 E-F: TloAutpéttws yàp Ts evOpwrivys Meounfotmuevoc cwtyptac ó [...] 
Ocdc. 

24 The gesture was likely meant to deter demons from entering the mouth after yawning: 
see von Falkenhausen 2012, 881. 
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and embrace Christianity. It is here that the author stresses that Constantine 
begins acting as a true Christian even without having been baptised (630A). 
Constantine will only receive baptism, along with his Christian name, after 
another series of events including the killing of a Jewish girl trying to seduce 
him, whom he then revives by making the sign of the cross (630C), the appa- 
rition of the saint Trophimos (630D—E) and his escape from the marriage 
his relatives have arranged for him (631A—B). In the run-up to Constantine's 
escape he is compared with his fellow Jews, to whom the author states there 
is nothing more sacred than to ‘serve the flesh’ (capxi SovAetaat 631E) whereas 
Constantine instead was ‘burning for the love of Christ’ (adtév 8& nA£ov TH 
Xptotod Epwtt ExxaterGat). 

Baptism is finally administered to Constantine by the hegumenos of the 
Phlouboute monastery,”° shortly after Constantine explained his story to him 
(631D-F).26 The author's view on Constantine's conversion and baptism is 
remarkable. When the work was written, the conversion efforts of Basil were 
still within the recent past, making it likely that this Life of a converted Jewish 
saint at least partially reflects on contemporary history.?” As mentioned above, 
these conversions were very controversial among some within the church. One 
vocal critic, Basil's contemporary Gregory Asbestas, protests that Jews can only 
be allowed in very specific circumstances, that they have to not only reject 
Judaism but join other Christians in open mockery of their former faith, and 
that such a baptism can only be administered in accordance with canonical 
law and with the explicit permission of a bishop.?? 

Neither of these conditions is fulfilled in the case of Constantine. There is 
no report of any strong desire to become Christian before the miracle in the 
marketplace. Constantine simply performs a basic Christian gesture in imita- 
tion of a superstitious merchant and is subsequently overcome by miraculous 
inspiration to become a Christian, rather than by his own interest or desire to 


25 This monastery was probably located in the vicinity of Nicaea; for a brief history of the 
Phlouboute monastery see Janin 1975, 124-125. 

26 In Vita S. Constantini 632A—B, Constantine's baptism is compared to Moses’ leading the 
Israelites out of Egypt (Exod 14:21-29): "The sea was not split for him, nor was the power 
of Egypt vanquished for the passing of the saved man, but behold, through water, sub- 
merged because of the regeneration of the spirit of the blessed man, because of the rejec- 
tion of the error of his forefathers in favour of the heavenly calling he emerged from the 
font" (Où yàp néAayos adTH oxítexot xal TH napóðw Tod como uévov ý alyvntia Sovopug ina- 
TOMvTAL, AMA TH St Watog xal vebporroc dvayevvyael Tod paxaptov xai Tig odpaviov UAMov 
émayyertac ànobéoeı eerdy xatadvs dvedv tç xoAvpu repo). 

27  Timotin 2012, 210-21 states that this text is in fact the only witness of the success of Basil’s 
policy against the Jews, although the text does not explicitly mention Basil’s efforts. 

28 Dagron 1991, 327 and 337. 
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do so. Constantine's baptism is administered by the hegumenos of the monas- 
tery without special inquiries into Constantine's motivations, or special cer- 
emonies in which he has to abjure or mock Judaism. It must be said, though, 
that Constantine is in no way forced or bribed to convert, and he does, after 
being inspired, choose celibacy over marriage. The Life does not explicitly for- 
mulate a position in the debate on whether Jews can be admitted to the church 
or not, but the text strongly implies that for the author it suffices for a Jewish 
convert to 'perform' as a good Christian. 

The opening section and conversion story, including the anecdote of the girl 
who tries to seduce Constantine, whose Jewish identity is explicitly stressed, 
are the only two parts of the Life that have substantial parallels in the short 
Synaxarium version BHG 370. Additionally, in the Synaxarium version, as on 
many occasions in the Life, an explicit comparison with the apostle Paul is 
made. The travels and miracles of Constantine after his baptism and receiv- 
ing of his Christian name are generally briefly summarised. This suggests that 
the conversion was considered the most interesting part of Constantine’s 
story, since it was preserved in the short but much more widely circulated 
Synaxarium. 


2 Suspicions of Apostasy 


The newly baptised Constantine joins the monks of the Phlouboute monastery 
and takes part in their monastic and ascetic practices (632A—633F). Trouble 
arises after he retreats to Mount Olympus in Bithynia?? to live in isolation 
(634A-D). The new abbot of the Phlouboute monastery becomes suspi- 
cious upon hearing of Constantine’s departure, and decides to test his faith 
‘like Job of ancient times’ (tod nádat Iwß 634E). The author explains this by 
saying that any convert from Judaism is regarded with suspicion due to the 
perceived risk of apostasy (634E).3° Constantine is manacled and returned 
to the monastery. He does however bear his captivity with dignity, as did the 
martyrs of the Christian past, ‘as a fellow of the Lord Christ in unjust bonds’ 
(xai tod Seamdtov Xptotod tv adixwv Secpav xowwvóç 634F-635A). When he is 


29 A full account (and map) of Constantine's travels can be found in Malamut 1993, 252—325; 
a study of the Saints and monasteries linked to this mountain, including a summary of 
the Life of Constantine, can be found in Menthon 1935, 126-135. 

30 Vita S. Constantini 634E: xol yap tig Hv TOV npòç yévovç EBpatwv ó thy ovoxevhv brotépevoc, 
ws dv TÔ meptuBeicO vat TH ratpwa navy TaALVSpoENoN: TOTO yàp TOMAdxIS 'EBpatotc xatà 
tod paxapiov Stecmobdacto. 
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eventually released, he is compared with Christ for his wishing forgiveness on 
those who had wronged him (635A).?! 

This episode hints at the Christian attitude towards converted Jews, under- 
lining the difficulties they would have faced gaining trust among their new 
Christian peers — in the Life even an ascetic monk is not free of suspicion of 
disloyalty, requiring a 'trial' to test his faith. Constantine, for his part, manages 
to withstand the test with such valour that he merits a comparison with none 
other than Christ himself, in demonstrating his faith and forgiveness. 


3 Ambushed by Jews 


The most violent clash between Constantine and his former co-religionists is 
yet to follow in 642D—643A. The story is introduced by a short digression on 
the Jews of the city of Nicaea, who were apparently attracted to live in the 
city because of its prosperity as a centre of commerce, *madly worshipping 
their own cult in defiance of Christ" (th oixeig 6pqoxe(o &reuatvovro AUTTÕVTEÇ 
xatà Xptotod). 

Constantine decides to attempt to convert the Jews of Nicaea, helping them 
to reach salvation through “words and deeds”. Through a sustained effort he 
even manages to convert a number of them.?? Deeply offended, however, some 
Jews desired to rid themselves of Constantine, because he refuted their faith. 
Adding that "it befitted the imitator of Christ to suffer a similar fate" (642E: eet 
yàp TOV utpyov Xptotod xà tow naðeiv), the author repeats the classical reproach 
to Jews that they are responsible for the death of Christ. When the conspirators 
(described as “thinking animals" Aoyuxoi 0fjpec) decide to ambush Constantine, 
who is praying to Mary in a secluded location, they are chased away by the 
miraculous apparition of a woman (642F).23 

Jews in this passage are portrayed in a somewhat nuanced way. The author 
starts out with a highly negative portrayal of the Jews as stubborn, brutish, and 
vengeful people. This way a stark contrast is painted with Constantine, who 
occupies himself with the salvation of his former co-religionists, and with those 
among the Jews who are willing to follow Constantine and become Christians, 


31 Vita S. Constantini 635A: 'O 8& u&yac Kwvotavtivos x&v coütq bn’ adtod nyamnuevov puyod- 
pevos Seondty Xpiotév dmepebyecOar Mov Epyce TOV uo08v adt@ mpobévouc yeyevnuévwv 
xai y) oTHvat THY duaptiay, of¢ ceyvoodvtes Sterpakavto. 

32  VitaS. Constantini 642E tells it in a more flowery way: “He caught some of them in the net 
of spiritual wisdom", twac exeivwv Hypeve TH Ts Tvevpatucts copias Soccóg. 

33 This miracle is closely examined by Krausmüller 2008. 
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showing that not all Jews are impervious to Constantine's arguments, and that 
some were open to learn about and even convert to Christianity. 

This passage also hints at the real or perceived threat that Jews posed to 
Christian converts from Judaism. Here, Constantine is saved by a miracle, indi- 
cating that he, as a devout Christian, deserved divine protection, but there 
is historical evidence of laws that protected converts against harassment 
by Jews.34 


4 The Emperor Basil 1 and His Children 


Perhaps the most tangible way in which the author of the Life connects the 
story of Constantine to the historical events of his time is an extensive section 
which relates the meeting between Constantine and Emperor Basil 1, his son 
Leo - the later emperor Leo v1, then captive of his father in the imperial pal- 
ace — and Basil's daughter Anna (PmbZ 20427) (648C—649B). Historically, there 
was a real conflict between Basil and Leo. Leo had only been the second choice 
for an heir to begin with, after the death of his elder brother Constantine in 
879. He angered his father by not agreeing with his pick for a bride, and in 883 
he was accused of hatching a murder plot against Basil, having been caught 
carrying a knife. As a result of this he was confined to an apartment in the 
imperial palace for three years, only being released after Basil was pressured to 
release him by a senatorial plot. Basil would die shortly after Leo's rehabilita- 
tion as heir to the throne.?5 

In the Life, a very different story is told.?9 Leo is described as Basil's “most 
beloved son" (tod piAta&tov t&v matSwv). The author describes both men in very 
favourable terms, Basil as a “good and charitable man" (àvio tara pev &yaðóç te 
xoi Atv piàdvôðpwroç), Leo as “a spirit gentler than which I know no other than 
perhaps David of old" (puys ox ofSa el uù tod Aoi8 &xetvou tod maratod meno- 
tépaç), hinting at Leo’s legendary *mildness'?" The hagiographer, who is clearly 
favourable to the Macedonian dynasty, tells us that the conflict between both, 
causing Leo to be locked up and to fear for his life, can only be explained by an 
error. Basil's only fault, he says, was lending credence to the slanderous accusa- 
tions towards his son (648C-D). 


34 Starr 1939, 25; “A Jew who throws stones at, or in any other manner disturbs a convert to 
Christianity, will be burned" Basilika v. 18; see Starr 1939, 146. 

35 Tougher 1997, 34-36. 

36 This scene was briefly explored by Tsiaples 2014, 90—91. 

37 Tougher 1993, 130-131. 
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The people of Constantinople are struck with deep grief, and gather before 
the palace, weeping and putting on a display like Nineveh in the story of 
Jonah;?8 ‘with ash, a hair shirt, fasting, and tears to avert the threatening catas- 
trophe' (648D).?? It is at this point that the hero Constantine enters the scene, 
foretelling the release and rehabilitation of Leo. Not without a sense of drama 
the author describes how Constantine's revelation came as the “peak of sal- 
vation unhoped for" (dxpnv ths &veAniotov owtypias). Basil eventually repents 
swiftly after Constantine's prophecy (648E-F).^9 

Leo especially is portrayed highly favourably. He is presented as a future 
wise king David and is said to be deeply beloved by the people of the city.*! No 
mention is made of any discord between them, nor of the senatorial revolt that 
brought Basil to release his son from captivity. Furthermore, the release of Leo 
is framed as a miraculous event, as if Leo was under divine protection (648E: 
povpotuevos 6’ eri cwtnpia ğvwðev). The involvement of a converted Jew in the 
internal politics of the Macedonian dynasty raises the question: did the author 
provide any clues on his assessment of Leo's policy towards the conversion 
of the Jews? 

The issue of Leo's policy concerning the Jews was already contentious 
shortly after the respective reigns of these monarchs. In his Novel 55, Leo explic- 
itly outlawed Judaism and spurred Jews to adopt Christianity. In this novel he 
also praises his father's piety. There is however no evidence that he actively 
enforced this law.4? In contrast, a Jewish chronicle hails him as a saviour after 
Basil’s tyranny,?? and a Christian source laments the negligence towards the 
newly converted Jews in enforcing their loyalty to the Christian faith.^^ The Life 
of Constantine does not offer us much more insight in this matter. 

The portrayal of the events in the Life may reflect the way Leo wanted to 
present himself, as a Biblical ruler, a king David, ordained by God.^* The fact 
that in this story a convert from Judaism acts as the herald of Leo's ascent to 


38  Jon3:5-6. 

39 Vita S. Constantini 648D: a o8 xoi ocooco xol vyoteta xal 8dxpucty od xara tpogr]v ATEL- 
Aovpevyy &vatc ceat. 

40 An interesting echo of Constantine's prophecy can be found in the anonymous Vita 
Basilii, 102.17-20, where Leo is also praised for his mildness and wisdom. 

41  Tsiaples 2014, 90-91. 

42 Prieto Dominguez 2014, 302. 

43 Chronicle of Ahima'az 18 (pp. 270-272). 

44 “In their majority they, like unto dogs, returned to their own vomit after the emperor's 
departure from this life" Vita Basilii, 95.1719. See also Sharf 1971, 84. 

45 The pair, Basil and Leo, were more often portrayed as David and Solomon respectively. 
The image of a Davidic ruler played an important role in their self-portrayal; see Tougher 


1997, 125-132. 
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power may be a subtle nod from the author towards Leo's, at least nominal, 
continuation of Basil's conversion policies. The author made a deliberate effort 
to link his formerly Jewish protagonist to Basil and Leo, acknowledging the 
importance of Jews in the imperial ideology of the Macedonian emperors. 
In this context the Jewish origins and the conversion of Constantine are with- 
out doubt important to the narrative. 

The next figure from the imperial family to appear in the Life is Anna, the 
daughter of Basil and sister of Leo.*^9 This episode immediately follows the 
story of Basil and Leo, beginning in 649A. The story begins when Anna, Basil's 
daughter, decides to test the faith of ascetics residing on Mount Olympus. To 
do this she presents the monks with a sealed letter, asking them to find out 
its contents without opening it. When all other holy men fail, they send for 
Constantine, who swiftly passes the test “in no way less than Daniel" (o08£v 
Httov AavujA éxetvov) (649B- C). Constantine is here portrayed as not just an 
exemplary Christian, but one who surpasses even his fellow ascetics, this time 
in a test designed by a member of the Macedonian dynasty, affirming the 
dynastic link the author established in the previous episode. 


5 Epilogue 


In the epilogue, an assessment is made of the life and deeds of Constantine. He 
is compared with a number of Biblical figures and saints. Remarkably, the first 
figure he is compared with is the prophet Elijah, who was the patron saint of 
the Macedonian Dynasty (655 C).*? Another figure with which he is compared 
is John the Baptist. Like John, Constantine excelled in the practice of ascesis. 
Also like John, he refutes the ‘Pharisees’, in Constantine's case meaning Jews, 
and their “void scriptures” (ypaypatets xevovc), not only heralding the coming 
of Christ but ratifying it, bringing people to salvation from “the shadow of the 
Law" and preaching frankly to the Jewish people (655D).4® 

These statements are significant because they are the clearest expression 
within the text of the idea that Jews who convert to Christianity must reject 


46 — Anna lived as a nun along with her sisters Anastasia, Helena, and Maria in the monastery 
of St Euphemia. Vogt 1934, 400 interprets this episode as evidence that the sisters retained 
interest in their family’s affairs, especially in Leo’s. 

47 The feast of the prophet Elijah was reinstated and celebrated by Basil 1: see Magdalino 
1988; Elijah is explicitly associated with the reconciliation of Basil and Leo in the Life of 
the Empress Theophanou: see Tsiaples 2014, 88-89. 

48 Vita S. Constantini 655D: yeappotets xevobc xod Dapioatoug EAcyyovta xod Xpiotoð thv ÉAev- 
ol OÙ MPOKNPUTTOVTA LEV &rocopoüvra dE THs. 
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strict adherence to the Mosaic Law.*9 Those who refuse are framed as Biblical 
‘Pharisees, in a way that again portrays Constantine not just like John the 
Baptist, but like Christ himself.5° 


6 Comparisons with Biblical Figures 


As a convert preaching to both Jews and Christians, Constantine is often cast 
as a Biblical figure and compared throughout the Life with figures from both 
the Old and New Testaments, such as Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Daniel, Paul, 
and Christ himself. These comparisons, playing an important role in the char- 
acterisation of the Life's protagonist, have been mentioned when examining 
individual passages. I will here briefly summarise the most important recur- 
ring comparisons.?! 

Of figures from the Old Testament, Constantine is most often compared 
with Moses.?? Using the story of Moses as a comparison with Constantine 
serves to emphasise the importance which the hagiographer wishes to assign 
to his protagonist. This way he can link his protagonist to one of the central fig- 
ures of Judaism and Christianity. The parallel is most explicitly formulated in 
651C-D: “He followed Moses and Abraham, servants of God, one fleeing from 
Chaldean superstition, the other from Egyptian godlessness, when he himself 
abandoned the Jewish error, and chose the truly divine and unblemished faith 
of Christ.”53 

The comparisons with Christ are repeated multiple times. The author con- 
siders him an emulator of Christ because he too faces prosecution from Jews 
who resist his teachings (642E). Another significant comparison is with Paul 
(628F, 634C, 635C, 643), whom the author explicitly presents as an example 
for Constantine in the introduction. This comparison is exceptionally striking, 
as both men are former Jews, both converted by a miraculous event, without 


49 Gregory Asbestas, Treatise $4 (Dagron 1991, 320-321). 

50 The list of comparisons is completed with a number of exemplary Christian monks and 
ascetics, such as Antony, Euthymios, and Sabas (Vita S. Constantini 655C-D). 

51 Many comparisons can be found in the miracle tales and the journeys of Constantine. 
Occurrences in episodes of the Life that are unrelated to the topic of this chapter are not 
examined in detail. 

52 VitaS. Constantini 637B, 638C, 640F, 644E, 645D, 651D, 651F; Rydén 1986, 547 already noted 
the high frequency of comparisons with Moses. 

53 Vita S. Constantini 651C-D: Mwoet yàp xai Apad tots O00 Sepdmovaww dxorovenaauc tod 
piv Xarsatwv derosaovieav, tod dé Aiyurtiov dbetav ixnepevyótwv, Tovõaixhv xol adto¢ 
anetagato nàdvyy xai thv óvxtoc Belav Xpiotod xai dudpytov ypetioato niotw. 
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expressing previous attraction to Christianity. Paul afterwards became a trans- 
formative figure in Christianity, and the author makes it clear to us that he 
hopes Constantine too will serve as an example to all through his piety and his 
actions (as mentioned in the prooimium). 


7 Conclusion 


After examining the text, it is time to repeat the question from the introduc- 
tion: how does the Life of Constantine the former Jew portray Judaism, Jews, 
and converts to Christianity, and how can this portrayal be interpreted in its 
historical context? First of all, unsurprisingly, Judaism is portrayed very nega- 
tively. All throughout the Life it is described with condemnatory terms such 
as "error" (mAdvy), “unbelief” (àmiotia), and “darkness” (oxic). Its followers 
are accused of indulging in carnal desires in the marriage episode (631A—B), 
and of being obstinate and violent in the ambush episode (642D—643A). To 
this harsh condemnation the author adds the nuance of the many Jews, even 
apart from Constantine, to whom God reaches out with prophetic dreams (like 
his mother's vision in 629F—630A), and the Jews whom Constantine manages 
to convert in Nicaea (642D—643A), demonstrating that the road to Christian 
salvation remains open for Jews, and that efforts to convert the Jews can have 
an effect. 

The protagonist is portrayed throughout the Life as an exemplary Christian. 
This is not abnormal for a hagiography, but it is remarkable given Constantine's 
Jewish origins. His asceticism and devotion are to serve as an example to all 
Christians, and the miracle tales show that he stands under divine protection. 
As a successful convert to Christianity, he provides us with some insight into 
the challenges that converts faced, such as suspicion from their new Christian 
peers (634E), or the potential threat they faced from their former Jewish co- 
religionists (642D—643A). He also shows what role converts from Judaism 
could play in the conversion of other Jews, by taking an active part in this 
endeavour (642D). 

The Life cannot be read independent of its historical context. First of all, 
an explicit link with the ruling dynasty is established in the story about Basil 
and Leo, in Constantine's prophecy predicting Leo's rehabilitation, and in 
Constantine's interactions with Basil's daughter Anna (648C-649B). There is 
no direct mention of Basil's campaigns to convert the Jews but echoes of these 
events can be found throughout the Life. The Life portrays the conversion of 
Jews as an undertaking that can be successful, and even as something to be 
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actively pursued, with Constantine being a prime example of how a Jew can 
become a model Christian. 

The Life of Constantine is no scathing anti-Jewish polemic. It portrays 
Judaism and some of its adherents in a negative light, but it also portrays Jews 
as simple erring people, souls that can and must be saved by converting them 
to Christianity. In the eyes of the author, Jews are not simply to be condemned, 
but to be taught and preached to, so that they may eventually come to insight 
and adopt the Christian faith. The Life approaches the question of the conver- 
sion of Jews in an interesting and unique way. The text, until now neglected, 
is a valuable Christian perspective on the role of Jews in a Christian society in 
the gth and 10th centuries. 
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CHAPTER 9 


A Clash of Eschatological Paradigms? 
The Condemnation of John Italos Revisited 


András Kraft 


Over the course of the Byzantine millennium several individuals were put on 
trials that had far-reaching consequences. Probably the most notorious trial 
against an intellectual figure took place in 1082, when an ecclesiastical synod 
investigated John Italos and declared a number of his purported teachings and 
methods to be unorthodox. He lost his appointment to the headship of the 
imperially sponsored school of philosophy and was forced to retire from public 
teaching.! This moment in Byzantine history has been seen as a turning point, 
which — similarly to near-contemporary developments in the Muslim East — 
made Byzantium fall back scientifically vis-à-vis the steady rise of Western scho- 
lasticism.? Accordingly, some scholars have considered Italos to be a Socratic 
figure, whose scientific inquiries aroused suspicion and provoked legal action 
by anti-intellectual groups. Italos’ condemnation meant that repression took 
the place of enlightenment.? In contrast, scholars who accept the official ver- 
dict against Italos at face value have viewed him as an incorrigible heretic, who 
sought to subvert orthodoxy with foreign, pagan doctrines.* Put differently, 
Italos has been characterised as one of two extremes, an enlightened thinker 
or a deviant heretic. In this chapter, I argue that the reality in Byzantium was 
more nuanced. His condemnation was prompted neither by any free-thinking 
scientific inquiry nor by any paganising tendency. Such interpretations are 
caricatures that oversimplify and partly conceal the main issue at stake, which 
was Italos' views on Christian eschatology. 

The condemnations of Italos were incorporated into the Synodikon of 
Orthodoxy, a liturgical document that originally celebrated the restoration 


1 Acta iudici Ioannis Itali, p. 159.429—430. 

2 Theassumed decline of philosophy in mediaeval Islam has often been attributed to al-Ghazali 
(d. uu), who reputedly discredited philosophy in his Incoherence of the philosophers (Tahafut 
al-falasifa). For this view, see, among others, Watt 1962, 117 and Huff 2003, 114-116. For a criti- 
cal reappraisal of this view, see Griffel 2009, 3-7. 

3 Stephanou 1949, 120-121; Browning 1975, 15; Clucas 1981, 168, 177. 

4 Viglas 2006, 80, 9o; Nicolaidis 201, 64—65, 67. 
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of icon veneration in the mid-gth century? In the late nth century additional 
commemorative layers were added, among them eleven condemnations asso- 
ciated with John Italos.$ It has been repeatedly pointed out that these condem- 
nations are repetitive and even contradictory.’ For instance, the third anathema 
charges Italos with having accepted the transmigration of the human soul or 
its utter destruction at death.® This accusation entails either a plain contradic- 
tion ora gross oversimplification. Be that as it may, it indicates that Italos could 
have been associated with such doctrines, presumably, because he discussed 
them with his students.? Regarding the repetitiveness, it is noteworthy that 
four out of the eleven condemnations address eschatological issues: the res- 
urrection (third and ninth anathema), the notion of an eternal world (fourth 
anathema), the belief in the pre-existence of souls as well as in universal salva- 
tion (apokatastasis) (tenth anathema).!? Eschatological concerns constitute a 
primary focus of the anathemas, which raises two related questions: (1) Does 
this emphasis in the Synodikon faithfully reflect Italos' engagement with escha- 
tology? (2) If so, can his engagement with eschatological concerns be seen as a 
major motive behind his condemnation? 


1 Italos' Eschatology 


To answer the first question, we need to turn to Italos’ ceuvre. What has come 
down to us are commentaries on Aristotle (De dialectica, De syllogismis, De 
rhetorica, Commentarius in Aristotelis Topica) and on Porphyry (Synopsis 
minor in Porphyrii Isagogem) as well as a compilation of 93 aporetic chapters, 
mostly didactic texts, entitled Quaestiones quodlibetales (Anopiat xol Adcets or 
Questions and Answers).! Our best evidence for Italos’ teachings is the latter 
work. It needs to be pointed out that the compilation shows some amount of 


5 Synodicon orthodoxiae, Capita contra Italum. 

6 The eleven condemnations consist of ten propositions that list a variety of philosophical 
tenets and methods. The eleventh condemnation, which denounces Italos by name, is 
omitted in many manuscripts, as first observed by Uspenskij 1893, 18. 

7 Stephanou 1949, 50; Gouillard 1967, 192; Clucas 1981, 28, 53. 

Synodicon orthodoxiae, Capita contra Italum, prop. 3 (57.393—59.197). 

9 See Stephanou 1933, 416 and Hussey 1937, 93, who suggest that the condemnations reflect 
ideas that circulated in Italos' school. 

10 The second, fifth, and eighth anathemas also contain some eschatological material. For a 
translation and discussion of all eleven condemnations, see Clucas 1981, 140-161. 

11 His works have been most recently edited by Ketschakmadze 1966. It has been assumed 
that notall of Italos' writings have survived his anathematisation, seeJoannou 1956a, 9 and 
Joannou 1956b, x. There are references in Italos’ writings (e.g., Quaestio 68, p. 185.25-27) 
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editorial revision. Several manuscripts present unfavourable readings, which 
may have been produced in the knowledge that Italos had been condemned. 
Moreover, not all chapters were penned by Italos himself? The vast major- 
ity, though, are authentic works, including the five chapters that are explicitly 
dedicated to eschatological matters, namely Quaestiones 36, 50, 71, 86, and 89. 
These chapters explore the immortality of the human soul, except for Quaestio 
71, which deals with cosmological eschatology and seeks to prove the temporal 
finitude of the world. 

In Quaestio 36, Italos argues that only the human intellect is immortal.!? He 
rejects Plato's reasoning that the soul is immortal because it is a self-moving 
(Phaedrus 245c—246a) and life-giving (Phaedo 105c-d) principle. Autonomous 
motion, Italos argues, does not prove an entity’s immortality. For instance, 
enmattered forms (évvAa ción) move the composite beings in which they 
inhere; yet, they perish along with their substrates. Italos suggests that souls 
may behave like enmattered forms insofar as they decay along with their mate- 
rial hosts. Furthermore, if soul is a life-giving principle, it will extend through- 
out the whole body, rendering all its parts alive. The soul, thus, depends on 
the spatial extension of the body and becomes itself three-dimensional (te iy} 
gotat Stactatov).!4 The three-dimensional quality of the soul precludes its 
incorruptibility since whatever is not singular and unitary can be broken apart 
and thus perish. In contrast to the composite nature of the soul stands the 
intellect, which is undivided and completely independent from the body and 
its sense organs. Italos follows here Aristotle (De anima 3.5) in holding that the 
only entity that may be considered immortal in human beings is our logical 
and intellectual (Aoyuc] xoi Stavonti)) faculty.!5 

The issue is followed up in Quaestio 50, which is dedicated to Emperor 
Michael vit (r. 1971-1078). The treatise consists of two parts. In the first part, 
Italos argues that the rational part of the soul (voc) is immortal, combining 
readings from Plato and Aristotle. In the second part, he seemingly argues 
against the possibility of post-mortem advancement or ascent (émidootc, 


that point to works that have not come down to us. Yet, as we do not possess a catalogue 
of his works, we can only speculate about his literary productivity. 

12  QGouillard 1976, 310 pointed out that Quaestio 44 presents lecture notes — apparently taken 
by one of Italos' students — and Quaestio 59 reproduces the Manichaean argument by a 
certain Photeinos (early 6th century) as given in Photini Manichaei propositio cum Pauli 
Persae responsione (CPG 7011), PG 88.552D—553B. 

13 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 36 (pp. 100—101). The text is also discussed by Cereteli 1926, xix—xx 
and Joannou 1956a, 128-129. 

14 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 36 (p. 101.8-9). 

15 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 36 (p. 101.21-32). 
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a&veBaots). Given the dissolution of the body, no further motion or change can 
happen after death. Sinners themselves cannot do anything to lessen their 
impending punishments. However, the last sentence of the treatise allows for 
the possibility that the still-living may support the deceased. Supplications by 
holy (wo)men, benefactions by relatives, prayers and fasts by those who enjoy 
privileged access (mappycta) to the Godhead, may permit sinners to experience 
repose (dvanavots) from retributive torments in the afterlife.6 In addition, 
Italos seems to leave room for yet another possibility. His rebuttal of post- 
mortem advancement discards various arguments as being absurd (&torov) or 
blasphemous (BAd&opypov). But there is one argument that he does not label as 
such." The argument involves the theory of universal restoration (apokatas- 
tasis). According to this theory, God's omnipotence and philanthropy ensure 
that all creatures will eventually be saved, including demons and even the devil 
himself. Italos does not explicitly reject this argument but leaves it to the reader 
to draw his/her own conclusion. On a first reading, the dismissal seems appar- 
ent but, when read together with Italos' other Quaestiones, this theory does not 
appear to be absurd at all. To the contrary, it appears plausible. Throughout his 
works Italos repeats that our bodily nature is only a temporary condition due 
to the Fall? that the soul will eventually return to its divine source,!9 and that 
we will resurrect in spiritual bodies.?° All these aspects agree with the theory 
of universal salvation.?! What is more, Italos concludes his argumentation on 
post-mortem advancement by saying: "Therefore, it has been clearly shown 
what progress is, and of whom and to which part [of the soul] it occurs, and 
due to which causes there is and is not an ascent.”?? That is to say, only a part 
of the soul, namely the intellect, will experience post-mortem advancement, 
and the advancement can happen only due to specific causes, most notably 
God's philanthropy. 

Quaestio 71 revolves around the classical problem of whether the world 
is everlasting or not.?? Italos takes the unambiguous position that the world 
was created at the beginning of time and will come to an end with the Last 


16 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 50 (p. 130.22-24). 

17 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 50 (pp. 127.31-128.5). 

18 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 50 (pp. 127.10—13, 129.28-29, 130.20); Quaestio 71 (ed. Kraft and 
Perczel 2018, 679.115-116). See also Quaestio 36 (p. 101.3032). 

19 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 36 (p. 101.24); Quaestio 50 (p. 127.13); Quaestio 63 (p. 155.1011). 

20 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 86 (p. 209.13). The treatise is discussed below. 

21 For an introduction to the apokatastasis doctrine, see Ramelli 2019. 

22 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 50 (p. 130.2—4): dédeixtau dot capac ti otv &r(8octc xal tivwv xoi 
év molt cvpBEByxev civar tabtyV xeplo xal à molotc aitiag toti te xal odx ëotw dváßacıç. 

23 See Kraft and Perczel 2018. 
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Judgement. Two aspects are of interest to our discussion here. First, he holds 
that the belief in the Last Judgement and in the resurrection are indispensable 
articles of faith, without which no virtue can be attained. We will return to this 
ethical dimension below. Second, he argues that the continuity between this 
cosmos and the post-apocalyptic world will be guaranteed through the subsis- 
tence of the cosmos' form. Although the world's underlying matter will perish 
at the eschaton, its identity will persist through its formal aspect.?^ 

The issue of identity is picked up in Quaestio 86, where Italos discusses the 
resurrection. The title reads: "How will we resurrect with our own coarse and 
material bodies?"75 The heading suggests that Italos will argue that the res- 
urrection consists of the souls' re-allocation to their former bodies. However, 
Italos makes it perfectly clear that our identity does not involve, in any respect, 
our corporeal matter but solely derives from our form.?® It is ambiguous what 
'form' means here. It may denote our individual soul or one's respective bodily 
form, which qualifies (much like our contemporary notion of DNA) our speci- 
ficities, such as our physique or hair colour. What is certain is that the very 
same (numerically identical) body cannot be repossessed at the resurrection 
since identity is a formal criterion, which sheer matter lacks. At the resurrec- 
tion “some appropriate matter" (Ans ttvóc npooqópov) will enable the reconsti- 
tution of our embodied selves.?7 The stipulation of ‘appropriateness’ implies 
that this matter will not be the coarse and corporeal matter of our current 
bodies since this kind of matter is characterised by corruptibility and imper- 
manence. As Italos makes clear in Quaestio 71, we will resurrect in an incor- 
ruptible fashion, which implies a non-corporeal, that is, spiritual body.?8 

The four treatises convey a coherent eschatological theory. They argue for 
the immortality of the intellective part of the soul, which will be resurrected 
in a spiritual body. Given that there will be no use in the afterlife for bodily 
functions (such as nutrition, growth, or motion), the nutritive and appetitive 
parts of the soul will become obsolete; only our intellect survives, which will 
further its advancement, first and foremost, due to God's philanthropy. This 
philanthropy seeks that everyone reaches salvation, presumably through the 


24 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 71 (ed. Kraft and Perczel 2018, 678.97—107). 

25 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 86 (p. 208): IIàc &vaotyoópeða peta tv oixelwy gwudtwy vàv 
TO coy Kall DAKE. 

26 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 86 (p. 209.9): tò yap sl8oc Nets. — For we are the form. 

27 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 86 (p. 209.13). 

28 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 71 (ed. Kraft and Perczel 2018, 678108-679.119, esp. 679.116—118): 
xal od det náv nds Sia yevecews £ceo0ot — todto yàp vfjc qOopác — dd vpórtov Écepov, Sv 
&vdtexacty óvoudtouev. — And it is not necessary for us to come into existence again through 
birth — for this belongs to decay — but in another way, which we call resurrection. 
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unification ofallintellects with the Godhead. Italos endorsed an eschatology that 
was widely held among Christian Platonists and which was labelled (pejora- 
tively) Origenism. 

The coherence of these tenets precludes the need to reject any of the writ- 
ings in question as spurious. Moreover, Italos’ views match the accusations — 
levelled against him in the ninth and tenth anathemas - that he had taught 
and accepted that “at the final and common resurrection people will rise and 
will be judged with other bodies" and that there will be “an end of punishment 
or a new restoration of creation and of human affairs.?? These accusations 
correspond to Italos' tacit endorsement of spiritual resurrection and universal 
salvation. Thus, we can affirm the first question raised above: Italos repeat- 
edly investigated eschatological issues and held firm beliefs on the matter. 
The persistence of his inquiry corresponds to the emphasis on eschatology 
in the Synodikon condemnations while the content of his views corresponds to 
specific accusations. 


2 Implications of Universal Salvation 


In the light of this congruence, one may wonder whether Italos' condemna- 
tion was motivated — at least in part — by his eschatology. To answer this sec- 
ond question, we need to reconstruct the meaning and the implications of the 
theory of universal salvation. One literary genre that may prove insightful in 
this regard is heresiology. The Byzantines produced a number of heresiological 


29  Synodicon orthodoxiae, Capita contra Italum, prop. 9 (pp. 59.225-61.233): Toig A&yovcty 
Ott év tH tedevtaia xal xowjf) àvaavácet ue9" Etéowy awuátwv of dv9pwrot dvaotýoovtai xal xpt- 
Syoovrai, xal obyl ned’ v xorcà tov mapdvta Blov Emodttedoavto, ive ToUTWY qOstpouévov xal 
ànoMupévwy, [...] &váOeua. — To those who say that at the final and common resurrection 
people will rise and will be judged with other bodies and not with those they administered 
during the present life since these are decaying and being destroyed, [...] anathema! 
Synodicon orthodoxiae, Capita contra Italum, prop. 10 (p. 61.234—242): Tots 8&xopévotc xoi 
Trapadisodar xà påta xal £Xvocit huata: [...] dre réAog ¿ori tç KoAdTEWS 7) dnoKaTdoTACIC 
adds tic xticews xal TAY àvSpumíivov npayuáov, xai 816 TOY TOLOUTWY Adywv THY Bagtrelav TOV 
ovpavev AvouEevyy TevTWS Kal Mapcryovaay eladyoucty [...], «válca. — To those who accept 
and transmit the vain and pagan propositions [...] that there is an end of punishment or a 
new restoration of creation and of human affairs, and through such statements introduce 
a heavenly kingdom that is entirely dissolved and transient [...], anathema! (Translation 
and italics mine). 
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handbooks that enjoyed exceptional popularity, if one judges from the respec- 
tive manuscript transmission.?0 

A particularly popular handbook was the Dogmatic panoply (Ilavonàia 
õoypatıxý or Panoplia dogmatica) by Euthymios Zigabenos (fl. c. 00)?! This 
work was commissioned by Emperor Alexios 1 Komnenos (r. 1081-1118) about 
two decades after Italos' condemnation.* It seeks to refute the most signifi- 
cant ancient and contemporary heresies in 28 sections. Section 20 addresses 
Origenist views on protology and eschatology.?? More precisely, it summarises 
and rebuts the protological tenets of the myth of the primordial Fall and the 
pre-existence of souls, on the one hand, and the eschatological doctrines of 
finite punishment (i.e., universal salvation), the resurrection in different bod- 
ies, and the intransient nature of the heavenly kingdom, on the other. The 
rebuttals are based solely on Biblical passages. Matt. 25:46 and Mark 9:48 are 
cited to refute the finitude of post-mortem punishments and Dan. 734 and 
Luke 1:33 are quoted to invalidate the claim that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
merely ephemeral. The very selection and description of these Origenist teach- 
ings echo the aforementioned ninth and tenth anathemas against Italos. They 
also share the same reticence on the practical implications of these conten- 
tious views. 

We need to turn to earlier sources if we want to find an exposition of the 
ethical implications of Christian Platonist eschatology. Probably the greatest 
authority in heresiological matters was Epiphanios of Salamis (d. 403), who 
criticised Origenist eschatology in his Ancoratus, Medicine-chest (IIováptov), 
and Letter to Bishop John.** In his earliest work, the Ancoratus, Epiphanios 
argues that the notion of God's justice requires that humans are resurrected 
in their own fleshly bodies. Otherwise, the body would be judged for another 
body's earlier transgressions, which cannot be just. It would be equally unjust 
to punish (or reward) only the soul, given that, when the soul is severed 


30 Notable examples are the Panarion by Epiphanios of Salamis, the Liber de haeresibus by 
John of Damascus, the aforementioned Synodicon orthodoxiae, the Panoplia dogmatica by 
Euthymios Zigabénos, and the Thesaurus orthodoxae fidei by Niketas Choniatés. 

31 On Zigabénos, see Podskalsky 1982. According to Miladinova 2014, 1, 9310, the Panoplia 
dogmatica comes down in about 140 Greek manuscripts. 

32 For the dating of the work, see Parpulov and Kusabu 2019. 

33 Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia dogmatica 20 (Contra Origenem), in PG 130.1105B-n1108D. 

34 Epiphanius, Ancoratus 87 (pp. 107-108), English transl. in Kim 2014, 184; Epiphanius, 
Panarion 64 (pp. 403-524), English transl. in Williams 2013, 134-214; Epiphanius, Epistula 
ad Iohannem Episcopum. These sources and their criticism of Origenist eschatology have 
been discussed by Dechow 1988, 273-390, 416-433, Clark 1992, 86-104, and Jacobs 2016, 
205-213. 
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from its former body, it ceases to be accountable for it.55 Not only does the 
denial of the bodily resurrection preclude divine justice, it also promotes moral 
decadence. Epiphanios stresses that if body and soul were to be separated, 
then the post-mortem accountability for moral misconduct (such as adultery, 
theft, murder, and idolatry) would vanish. Origenist eschatology, thus, threat- 
ens to destroy proper Christian behaviour?9 The same argument is repeated 
in the Medicine-chest.?" The Letter to Bishop John levels further criticism at the 
apokatastasis theory, arguing that if the devil were to be equal to the saints, 
all differentiation based on merit would be rendered void.38 Epiphanios' 
works advance a forceful plea that Christian ethics depend on the doctrines 
of the bodily resurrection and the appropriate and irreversible judgement of 
one's deeds. 

As Epiphanios was widely read in Byzantium, we can safely assume that 
his moralistic arguments were well known to Italos and his opponents.?? In 
fact, Italos voices the very same concern. As mentioned above, he emphasises 
that belief in the resurrection and in the Last Judgement are indispensable for 
maintaining a pious and virtuous lifestyle.*° 

Evidence from the Islamic world confirms that the moralistic aspect was 
commonplace in eschatological discussions of the nth century. The Muslim 
philosopher al-Ghazali (c. 1056-1111) - a near contemporary of Italos — argued 
that those who deny the resurrection of the body are unbelievers (kuffar). 
In the epilogue of his Incoherence of the philosophers (Tahafut al-falasifa) 
and in the last chapter of his Moderation in Belief (al-Iqtisad fi al-i'tiqad) 
al-Ghazali accuses all those of unbelief or infidelity (kufr) who uphold (1) the 
pre-eternity of the world, (2) God's ignorance of sublunar particulars, and 
(3) the denial of the bodily resurrection.*! Unbelief, if levelled against a Muslim, 
amounts to a charge of apostasy and is, therefore, punishable by death, which 
al-Ghazali explicitly endorsed. His argument is that (Avicennian) philosophers 
falsely claim that much of Islamic law should be interpreted metaphorically 
rather than applied literally. Al-Ghazali agrees with the philosophers insofar 


35 Epiphanius, Ancoratus 87 (p. 108). 

36 As aptly pointed out by Clark 1992, 89. 

37 Epiphanius, Panarion, 64.71.7-13 (pp. 519-520). Translation in Williams 2013, 211—212. 

38 Epiphanius, Epistula ad Iohannem Episcopum s (p. 403). I concur here with the analysis of 
Clark 1992, 99. See also Jacobs 2016, 210-211. 

39 Regarding the Byzantine reception of Epiphanios, see the remarks by Cameron 2003, esp. 
476-478. 

40 Ioannes Italus, Quaestio 71 (ed. Kraft and Perczel 2018, 674.19-675.28). Italos agrees with 
1 Cor 1513-44, asserting that Christianity makes no sense without the resurrection. Italos 
may have gone beyond this belief, but not against it. 

41 Algazel, Destructio philosophorum (pp. 226—227) and Modestia fidei (pp. 244—245). 
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as allegorisation is required if the literal reading of a given scriptural passage is 
impossible. This applies, for instance, in the case of anthropomorphic descrip- 
tions of God. Yet he disagrees with his philosophical opponents on whether 
the contrary of three aforementioned doctrines can be demonstrated to be 
impossible. Al-Ghazali maintains that the traditional teachings of the tem- 
poral creation of the world, God's knowledge of sublunar particulars, and the 
bodily resurrection are logically possible and, therefore, must not be allego- 
rised.4? Since the philosophers falsely attribute (noble) lies to the prophet, 
they are to be considered infidels. To quote al-Ghazali: “To assert this claim 
[i.e. to allegorize Quranic verses — A.K.] is to nullify the value of the revelation, 
and to close the door on [any opportunity] for being guided by the light of the 
Qur'àn and for attaining right guidance from the sayings of the messengers."^? 
Denying the bodily resurrection is not only impious but also unethical because 
philosophers may feel entitled to refuse to observe religious law. The very same 
implication holds true in the Christian orthodox context; the notion of a spiri- 
tual resurrection endangers traditional, institutionalised morality. 

In addition to the ethical implications, there are also political repercussions. 
Anna Komnene relates that "Italos, when he was at the height of his popular- 
ity among his disciples, treated all with contempt; many of the thoughtless he 
incited to insurrection and not a few from among his own disciples he turned 
into rebels."^ Italos is said to have incited revolts. Although he allegedly did 
so prior to the ascension of Alexios 1 to the throne in 108, this reputation is 
unlikely to have made him a trustworthy subject in the eyes of the new ruler. 
Komnene does not specify how Italos caused civil unrest, but given the context 
of her report, which focusses on his excessive use of dialectics and on his iras- 
cible character, it is more than likely that he did so through his profession as an 
educator. Unfortunately, it is lost to history whether Italos promoted political 
insubordination ex cathedra. The evidence that remains only allows for the 
inferential assumption that his philosophical views encouraged civil disobedi- 
ence and revolt.^* Again, given the eschatological emphasis in the Synodikon 


42 Algazel, Destructio philosophorum 20 (pp. 215-225) and Modestia fidei (pp. 244—245). 

43 Modestia fidei (p. 245). See further Griffel 2001, 354, who highlights the ethical aspect of 
this argument. 

44 Anna Comnena, Alexias 5.9.4 (p. 166.7376): [...] adtod pantais dxuáčwv 6 Irardg nâo 
KATAPPOVYTIKAS TPOTEPEPETO TOUS TOMS t&v dvontu Tpd¢ dvrapotoc dvaxtwav xat Tvpåv- 
vous Ex TOV olxelwv abnt odx OALyous &moxaio xác. (Italics mine.) I have slightly modified 
the English translation by Sewter and Frankopan (p. 151). It is noteworthy that Komnéné 
seems to make a pun here by using the verb anoxaioty (to restore), possibly alluding to 
Italos' endorsement of the apokatastasis theory. 

45 Stephanou 1949, 120 refers to Komnene's accusation, but he does not explain or explore 
the potential of insubordination implicit in Italos' philosophy. 
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condemnations, we are led to assume that his Christian Platonist, or Origenist, 
eschatology was considered subversive. 

Italos was well aware of the political dimension of his eschatological views. 
As noted above, Quaestio 50, which tacitly promotes universal salvation, was 
dedicated to Emperor Michael vit. Moreover, in his On dialectics Italos refers 
to one of his works that speaks "about the resurrection and how the dead are 
able to rise with these bodies.”46 This description closely resembles the title of 
Quaestio 86; it probably refers to this short treatise.*? As On dialectics is explic- 
itly dedicated to the co-emperor Andronikos Doukas, who died in 1077,48 we 
can infer that Quaestio 86 was penned prior to Andronikos’ death. That is to 
say, Italos advised the highest echelon of the state on the fate of the soul and, 
concomitantly, must have embraced his potential impact on the emperors’ 
decision-making. 

Given the dedications to the Doukai emperors, we can safely assume that 
Italos had already argued his views on universal salvation prior to his first trial 
in 1076/77. This fact begs the question: why was Italos' eschatology condemned 
only in 1082? The trial record of 1082 (Bacttua) onuetwots) states that during 
the first trial Emperor Michael vii had held out a helping hand to Italos.49 
But the absence of the emperor's favour did not automatically result in Italos' 
condemnation. During the reign of the usurper Nikephoros 111 Botaneiates 
(r. 1078-1081) Italos’ case was not reopened. Thus, a regime change alone does 
not suffice to explain the condemnation. We need to direct our attention to the 
specific circumstances that triggered the second trial.5° Put differently: which 
interests motivated the renewed investigation of Italos' teachings in 1082? To 
answer this question, we need to turn to the main prosecutor, the emperor 
Alexios 1 Komnénos. 

Emperor Alexios was a usurper who for most of his reign struggled to estab- 
lish legitimacy, facing numerous conspiracies. One effective way to legiti- 
mise one’s rule was to claim a divine mandate. Military victories were seen as 


46 Ioannes Italus, De dialectica (p. 1.5—7): [...] Aéyw 8) mepi dvactdcews xal nç olóv te petk 
toutuyi voüc ce9veQvag AVATTHVA TOY atu, ob Hulota dé xai vOv mepl StarextIXys, [...]. 
(Italics mine.) 

47 Cereteli 1926, xiii-xiv wrongly assumed that this reference is to Quaestio 71. Stephanou 
1933, 424 identified the addressee of Quaestio 86 with Andronikos Doukas, while Shchukin 
2010, 119 identified him (probably falsely) with Emperor Michael v1. 

48 For the date of Andronikos’ death, see Polemis 1965, 68—69. 

49 Acta iudicii Ioannis Itali, p. 143.112122. 

50 The trial record claims that Italos himself asked for a renewed investigation in the hope 
it would clear him of any suspicion, see Acta iudicii Ioannis Itali, 143122128. Scholarly 
opinion has doubted this claim, see Joannou 1956a, 28 and Gouillard 1985, 161. 
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a manifestation of such a mandate; but they were rare during Alexios' early 
reign.?! Another manifestation was Christ-like behaviour and the construction 
of typological links between the emperor's governance and Christ's conduct 
as clement benefactor and rigorous judge. There is a variety of evidence that 
testifies to the emperor's deliberate promotion of his Christ-like disposition. 

Animportantsource in this regard is the above-mentioned Dogmatic Panoply, 
which Alexios himself commissioned. Among the numerous manuscript cop- 
ies, there are two illuminated codices that were dedicated and presented to the 
emperor himself, namely codd. Mosquensis Syn. gr. 387 and Vaticanus gr. 666. 
The first folios of the codices hold portraits of Emperor Alexios. The same por- 
trait appears on fol. 6v and fol. 2v, respectively, and deserves close attention.5? 
It depicts Alexios standing face to face with the enthroned Christ, reaching 
His height and looking Him straight in the eye, without any suggestion of 
hierarchical arrangement. In the accompanying encomium above the paint- 
ing, Christ addresses the emperor in a gracious gesture. Alexios is heralded as 
the mightiest of emperors, who deserves eternal life.5? Such extolling language 
conveys the message of typological climax. The epigraph stresses that Alexios 
represents the apex of imperial power, while the imagery underlines Alexios' 
symmetry with the stature of the heavenly Lord. It has been argued that 
the virtual equality with Christ is an iconographic novelty, which expresses the 
deliberate convergence with the messianic model.54 

Another testimony can be found in an epigram that was preserved by the 
twelfth-century court physician and poet Nicholas Kallikles5* The epigram 
accompanied, in some unknown format, a mural painting in the imperial pal- 
ace (presumably the Blachernae Palace). It describes how Christ passes judge- 
ment on the sinful at the Last Judgement and how Emperor Alexios undergoes 
salvific punishment. The punishment scene serves, on the one hand, to dem- 
onstrate the emperor's penitence and, on the other, to exhort judicial offi- 
cials to be just in their verdicts. The epigram testifies to Alexios’ deliberate 


51 Inlate 1081 Alexios suffered a crushing defeat against the Normans under Robert Guiscard 
at the Battle of Dyrrachion, which ultimately led to the fall of Dyrrachion in early 1082. On 
the battle, see Haldon 2008, 187-192. 

52 Fora description of the illuminations, see Miladinova 2014, 4-5. 

53 Edition and translation of the epigram in Spatharakis 1976, 126: nooi Bactreis cipy&oavto 
duvets, od & brepipac mavtas ëpyw xod Adyw. Y) nayxpathç pov ðečid ce xpatóver. ëvtewe, 
Bactteve, Ziv aiwviws. - Many kings have performed powerful deeds, but you have sur- 
passed all in deed and word; My almighty right hand strengthens you, carry on, rule, living 
eternally. 

54 See Mamagkakis 2014, 306-307. 

55 Nicolaus Callicles, Carmina 24 (pp. 101-102), English translation in Magdalino and Nelson 
1982, 124125. 
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self-representation — in image and text — as the supreme earthly arbiter, who is 
the typological precursor of Christ, the heavenly judge.56 

Both sources depict and describe Alexios as the emperor after whom no 
greater Christ-like monarch could possibly follow. The same claim is inherent 
in the topos of the saviour-emperor, which is a stock motif in the apocalyptic 
tradition.5” In essence, the saviour-emperor (or last emperor) is a typological 
prefiguration of Christ; it was believed that he would arise in a miraculous 
fashion — in emulation of Christ's resurrection — and to liberate the chosen 
people of the Eastern Roman Empire from foreign oppression.*? There is evi- 
dence that Alexios associated himself with this apocalyptic figure. The most 
explicit testimony is given by John Zonaras (fl. 12th century), who relates in a 
well-known account that Alexios believed a prediction by certain monks, who 
had told him that he was to fulfill the Pseudo-Methodian prophecy of abdicat- 
ing in Jerusalem.*?? The authenticity of Zonaras' report is corroborated by the 
fact that Alexios’ son and successor, John 11 (r. 8-143), aspired to put the 
very same prophecy into practice.99 

A similar, although less explicit testimony is given by Anna Komnene in her 
description of the Byzantine victory over the Pechenegs outside the Thracian 
town of Choirobakchoi in early 1091.8! The passage reads: “As for the emperor, 
one might say that on this occasion the verse of Deuteronomy was visibly ful- 
filled in him: 'How should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight? For in that crisis the emperor Alexios, by opposing himself to so great 
a multitude of barbarians, gloriously bore almost the whole brunt of the war, 


56 The same emphasis on the correspondence between earthly and divine judgement is 
repeated in the Muses, a work that has been attributed to Alexios. See (Ps-)Alexius, Musae 
(pp. 351105-352.115) (cf. Mt 7:2). On the issue of authorship, see most recently Neville 
2016, 146-149. 

57 For the use of this motif in Byzantium, see Alexander 1985, 151-184 and Kraft 2012. 
Regarding its use in other mediaeval societies, see Móhring 2000. 

58 The designation ‘saviour-emperor’ (Retterkaiser, coined by Wolfram Brandes) better 
reflects the typological connection with Christ the Saviour than the appellation ‘Last 
Roman Emperor’ Also, ‘saviour-emperor’ is a more appropriate designation because this 
figure is usually not the /ast emperor in Byzantine apocalypses. 

59 Ioannes Zonaras, Epitome historiarum 18.28.10—12 (p. 760.8-18). The passage is discussed 
by Magdalino 1993b, 34; Magdalino 2005, 49-50; Mamagkakis 2014, 313-314. On the expec- 
tation that the saviour-emperor will abdicate in Jerusalem, see further Alexander 1985, 
162-165. 

60 For references, see Magdalino 2005, 50, n. 46. 

61 Anna Comnena, Alexias 81.1-34 (pp. 236-241). For Choirobakchoi, see Külzer 2008, 313- 
314. The skirmish took place two and a half months before the important victory at the 
Battle of Levounion (29 April 1091). 
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up to the moment of victory itself"? Komnene asserts that her father's vic- 
tory was a miraculous event that fulfilled the Old Testament admonition of 
Deut. 32:30. Originally, the Biblical verse had stated Moses' warning that a 
handful of foreign aggressors could manage to overcome the multitude of the 
Israelites through divine assistance. The verse carried apocalyptic connotations 
atleast since the 8th century, when the first Greek recension of the Apocalypse 
of Ps-Methodius associated it with the saviour-emperor motif.6? The Greek 
Ps-Methodios reinterpreted the verse so as to signify divine assistance against 
foreign invaders. The fact that Komnene uses the verse in this very sense 
proves that she understood it according to the apocalyptic tradition.9* What is 
more, at least three Latin rulers of the late uth century aspired to assume the 
mantle of the saviour-emperor.95 By the 12th century, Armenian (and possibly 
Kievan) rulers voiced their own claims.99 Given the competitive aspirations by 
neighbouring potentates, it is unlikely that Emperor Alexios would not have 
advanced a claim of his own.®” 

Alexios promoted a Christ-like persona also in other respects. He granted 
benefactions to monasteries and orphanages.5? He surrounded himself with 
holy men and sought their advice.9? By claiming typological resemblance to 
Christ and by assuming the miraculous aura of the saviour-emperor (or last 


62 Anna Comnena, Alexias 8.2.5 (p. 240.36—41): Tepi 8& tod adtoxpdrtopos &xeivo dy vic elrtot TO 
dopa tod Aeuvepovopíou téte xoi TeAobuevov xal dpmpevov- TAÇ GuoEerou eic xiMouc xoi dbo 
wetaxtvycovat pvpidðas; uovovouyi yàp (uóvoc) xaT éxeivo xotpot 6 Bactreds "AMO mpóc 
vogo0cxov BapBapwv TAHGos Eautov dvtixatactHaas tò Bépoc SAov tod moAépou uéypt Kal THC 
viens aÙTÀs KAABS Stwxovounaato. The translation is by Sewter and Frankopan pp. 218—219. 

63 (Ps-)Methodius, Apocalypsis 13.10 (p. 172). Subsequently, Deut. 32:30 was frequently used 
in Byzantine apocalypses. For references, see Kraft 2018, 117. 

64 — Komnene' account has also been discussed by Buckley 2014, 159-162, who failed to notice 
the apocalyptic connotation of the Biblical verse. 

65 The Latin rulers in question were Pope Gregory vii (d. 1085), Norman Duke Robert 
Guiscard (d. 1085), and German Emperor Henry Iv (r. 1084-1105). The apocalyptically 
informed ambitions of these rulers have been reconstructed by Magdalino 2005, 47-49, 
who is followed by Mamagkakis 2014, 297-303. 

66 For claims in Armenian apocalypticism, see Pogossian 2014. See also Kotyshev 2012 and 
Isoaho 2015, who argue that the early 12th-century Russian Primary Chronicle (Ylo&bcre 
BpeMAHBHBIXE Jrbr») portrays Sviatopolk 11 Iziaslavich (d. 1113), Grand Prince of Kievan 
Rus’, as the saviour-emperor. David Khunchukashvili (Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat, 
Munich) refutes this argument in his forthcoming dissertation. 

67 The same inference has been made by Mamagkakis 2014, 304. 

68 For Alexios' reconstruction of the Orphanage of St. Paul, see Anna Comnena, Alexias 
15.7.39 (pp. 482—485). See further Guilland 1965, 206—208, 213; Constantelos 1991, 178-180; 
Miller 2003, 1-3, 51, et passim. 

69 Nicolaus Catascepenus, Vita S. Cyrilli Phileoteae 36 (p.154). While on campaign, the youth- 
ful (and still unmarried) Alexios was always accompanied (and guarded) by a monk, as 
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emperor), Alexios projected into the presumably near future the retroactive 
justification of his rule. The implicit argument was that if he prepares — by 
anticipation and emulation - Christ's Second Coming then he must have a 
divine mandate.7? His lack of dynastic legitimacy and his new policies neces- 
sitated such proleptic validation."! 

His new policies included the redistribution of resources and revenues. It is 
well known that the emperor addressed the financial crisis of his early reign by 
debasing the coinage and by confiscating church treasures.”? The latter policy 
met with particular resistance.” At the same time, he granted fiscal conces- 
sions to prominent landowners and, in particular, to members of his extended 
family, which gained him the criticism of unjustly distributing concessions.” 
During his later reign he attempted to defuse the blame by promoting and 
facilitating fiscal and legal justice.”> That is, Alexios persistently claimed the 
right to redistribute wealth and, concomitantly, debt. 

It is worthwhile to consider how the promotion of universal salvation calls 
into question the established practices of wealth and debt distribution. If all 
sins, thatis, moral debts, will eventually be forgiven, how can the imperial court, 
along with other creditors, remain adamant about recovering debts? The the- 
ory of apokatastasis could be used to object to the practice of debt collection 
and in its stead promote the eschatological paradigm of debt cancellation.’¢ If 
this argument had been followed through, it would have severely impacted the 
imperial fiscus, which depended heavily on tax revenues. Moreover, it would 
have called into question the ‘market’ of penitential services, such as commem- 
orative liturgies and prayers. It should be remembered that financial benefac- 
tions to religious institutions functioned as an ‘afterlife insurance policy’.”” A 
pertinent example can be found in the last will of the nobleman Eustathios 


reported by Anna Comnena, Alexias 1.8.2 (p. 30). For a critical evaluation of Alexios’ rela- 
tionship to holy men, see Armstrong 1996. 

70 Cf. Magdalino 1993a, 3, who points out that the Byzantines were generally dismissive of 
innovative change. Yet political changes that prepared for the Second Coming were con- 
sidered legitimate. 

71  Onthenotion of prolepsis in Byzantine eschatology, particularly with regard to iconogra- 
phy, see Betancourt 2016. 

72 See Harvey 1996. 

73 OnAlexios’ confiscation of church treasures, see Angold 1995, 46-48. 

74 loannes Oxeites, Oratio prima in imperatorem Alexium (p. 31); Ioannes Zonaras, Epitome 
historiarum 18.29.24 (pp. 766—767). 

75  Magdalino 1994, 109-110. 

76 The Gospels, too, promote the notion of debt cancellation, e.g., Matt. 18:21-35 (parable of 
the unforgiving servant). 

77 The expression was coined by Baun 2007, 378—380. See further Wortley 2001, 64—65. 
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Boilas, penned in 1059. The document stipulates that a part of Eustathios' 
property was to be bequeathed to the local church of the Theotokos to ensure 
his ceaseless commemoration.’® Adherents of universal salvation could have 
questioned the utility of such measures. It is another question whether they 
actually did so. The apokatastasis theory does not necessitate an economic 
revolution; it merely envisions a different paradigm in the distant future. The 
sheer remoteness of this future leaves much leeway for interpretation. What 
matters is that the universalist paradigm could be seen as a threat. 

Accordingly, it may not only have been anti-intellectual interests in the 
Orthodox establishment that were threatened by Italos philosophy,?? but also 
economic ones. Some monastic and ecclesiastical communities must have 
felt that their business model, which revolved around the care for the soul, 
was potentially jeopardised by the notion of universal salvation. Those who 
opposed universalism vindicated righteous retribution. It was with these 'ret- 
ributionists' that Alexios associated himself. As noted above, he surrounded 
himself with holy men, that is, monks. The 'retributionist' faction already 
existed before Alexios' ascent to the throne. Presumably, they included nota- 
ble monastic figures such as Euthymios Zigabenos and Niketas Stethatos 
(d. c.1090).9? The latter's opposition to Italos may be exemplified by a scholion 
added to Stéthatos’ work On the Soul (IIepi Wuyi). The scholion is contained 
in cod. Angelicus gr. 90, fol. 249r and gives a short invective against a certain 
‘John [...], the new soothsayer and rope-seller, who is wrongly called philoso- 
pher” (Iwávvnç 6 véog ànouávtmns xal coryon@aos [...] 6 xaAoüpevoc tpevdovdpws 
gtAdcogoc).®! This John the Philosopher is, in all likelihood, John Italos. It can- 
not be ascertained whether Stethatos himself wrote the scholion, but he cer- 
tainly would have approved of it, as Italos' Quaestio 5o contradicts his views on 
the soul's post-mortem capacities to sense and remember. Stethatos probably 
belonged to the ‘retributionist’ faction. The identity of other members remains 
to be determined.?? By promoting the interests of this faction, Alexios sought 
its support in claiming political legitimacy, on the one hand, and the preroga- 
tive to redistribute wealth, on the other. 


78 Eustathius Boilas, Testamentum (p. 26.183186), English translation in Vryonis 1957, 270. 

79 Cf. Magdalino 1993b, 383. 

8o . Magdalino 1993b, 383. 

81 Nicetas Stethatus, Orationes, de anima $74 (p. 136). It should be noted that Darrouzés’ 
transcription curiously omits the name Twévvyg, although it is clearly legible in the manu- 
script. For further discussion of the scholion, see Krausmüller 2015, n. 

82 [intend to discuss the issue in a future publication. 
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3 Conclusion 


In sum, modern scholarship has viewed Italos' investigation and condemna- 
tion in 1082 as a show trial that was largely motivated by political concerns. 
Doctrinal issues are thought to have played little or no role. The main evidence 
for this interpretation derives from some ostensible incongruence between 
the Synodikon condemnations and Italos' writings. It is true that a number of 
condemnations are difficult to associate with Italos. Yet at least some of them 
correspond to his writings. In the first part of this chapter I have argued that 
accusations in the ninth and tenth anathemas (pertaining to the notions of 
spiritual resurrection and universal salvation) do correspond to Italos' teach- 
ings, as far as they have come down to us in his Questions and Answers. This 
correspondence — together with the persistent emphasis on eschatological 
matters in the Synodikon condemnations — prompted the question whether 
Italos’ eschatology was the primary target of the condemnation.® To answer 
this question, I investigated — in the second part - the implications of Italos' 
Christian Platonist eschatology. His teachings could be seen as subversive to 
traditional morality as well as to the political and economic interests of certain 
groups in the imperial and ecclesiastical establishment. 

John Italos and Emperor Alexios held two divergent views on eschatology: 
Italos endorsement of the philosophical theory of universal salvation and 
Alexios' promotion of the apocalyptic paradigm of retributive justice were 
diametrically opposed. Italos would have stressed that his eschatology could 
accommodate the apocalyptic frame of reference: the consummation of the 
world and the Last Judgement form part and parcel of salvation history;?^ 
they do not establish the ultimate outcome but only furnish a precondition 
of the final apokatastasis. Nevertheless, the emperor (and his faction) would 
have clearly understood that universal salvation mitigates the efficacy and 
purpose of the Last Judgement. If everyone were eventually forgiven, then 
salvation would be essentially free. If the significance of the Last Judgement 
were mitigated, then the same would happen to the emperor's appeal to it. But 
the usurper Alexios required the apocalyptic ‘horizon’ to justify his reign and 
policies. Put differently, Italos' Christian Platonist eschatology was seen to de- 
legitimise political revolution since it inhibited the proleptic justification of 
the new emperor's political and economic agendas. 


83 My approach here concurs with the remarks made by Cameron 2003, 474, 484, who cau- 
tions against over-politicising heresiological charges and advocates to take seriously their 
theological contents. 

84 Italos explicitly argues this view in Quaestio 71. 
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Italos was well aware that he was addressing a politically precarious issue. 
After all, he had discussed eschatology with previous emperors. His repeated 
investigation of a socio-politically and economically potent issue was the nec- 
essary condition for his condemnation. The very discussion that guaranteed 
him privileged access to the imperial court in the 1070s caused his downfall 
once a new regime took over in the 1080s. As argued above, regime change 
in Byzantium required justification, which the apocalyptic frame of reference 
duly provided. Alexios reverted to this frame of reference to solidify his claim 
to the throne. His apocalyptically informed program was the sufficient cause 
behind Italos' condemnation. During Italos' earlier examination in 1076/77, 
the sufficient condition was not met because Michael vir had favoured Italos. 
In 1082, however, both conditions - Italos' Christian Platonist eschatology and 
Alexios' apocalyptic reformism — were met and led to Italos' anathematisation. 
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